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THE MIGRATIONS OF THE RACES OF MEN CONSIDERED HISTORICALLY.* 


BY JAMES BRYCE, 


THERE are two senses in which we may 
claim for geography that it is a meeting- 
point of the sciences, All the depart- 
ments of research which deal with exter- 
nal Nature touch one another in and 
through it—geology, botany, zoology, 
meteorology, as well as, though less di- 
rectly, the various branches of physics. 
There is no one of these whose data are 
not, to a greater or less extent, also within 
the province of geography ; none whose 
conclusions have not a material bearing 
on geographical problems. And geogra- 
phy is also the point of contact between 
the sciences of Nature, taken altogether, 
and the branches of inquiry which deal 
with man and his institutions. Geogra- 
phy gathers up. so to speak, the results 
which the geologist, the botanist, the 
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zoologist, and the meteorologist have ob- 
tained, and presents them to the student 
of history, of economics, of politics—we 
might, perhaps, add of law, of philology, 
and of architecture—as an important part 
of the data from which he must start, and 
of the materials to which he will have to 
refer at many points in the progress of his 
researches, It is with this second point 
of contact, this aspect of geography as the 
basis for history, that we are to occupy 
ourselves to-night. Understanding that 
the Scottish Geographical Society desires 
to bring into prominence what may be 
called the human side of the science, and 
to inculcate its significance for those who 
devote themselves to the presently urgent 
problems of civilized society, I have- 
chosen, as not unsuitable to an inaugural 
address, a subject which belongs almost 
equally to physical and descriptive geology 
on the one side, to history and economics: 
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290 THE MIGRATIONS OF 
on the other. The movements of the races 
and tribes of mankind over the surface of 
our planet are in the first instance deter- 
mined mainly by the physical conditions 
of its surface and its atmosphere ; but 
they become themselves a part, and indeed 
a great part, of history : they create na- 
tions and build up states ; they determine 
the extension of languages and laws ; they 
bring wealth to some regions and leave 
others neglected ; they mark out the routes 
of commerce and affect the economic rela- 
tions of different countries, 

No line of historical inquiry sets before 
us more clearly at every stage the connec- 
tion between man as an associative being 
—toiling, trading, warring, ruling, legis- 
lating—and that physical environment 
whose influence over his development is 
none the less potent and constant because 
he has learned in obeying it to rule it and 
to make it yield to him constantly increas- 
ing benefits. The topic is so large and 
branches off into so many other cognate 
inguiries, that you will not expect me, 
within the narrow limits of an address, to 
do more than draw its outlines, enumerate 
the principal causes whose action it sets 
before us, touch upon its history, and refer 
to a few out of the many problems its con- 
sideration raises. ‘The migrations of peo- 
ples have been among the most potent fac- 
tors in making the world of to-day differ- 
ent from the world of thiity centuries 
ago. If they continue they will be scarce- 
ly less potent in their influence on the 
future of the race; if they cease, that 
cessation will itself be a fact of the high- 
est economic and social significance. 

At the outset it is convenient to distin- 
guish the different forms which move- 
ments of population have taken. These 
forms may be grouped under three heads, 
which I propose to call by the names of 
Transference, Dispersion, and Permeation 
—names which need a few words of illus- 
tration. 

By Transference I mean that form of 
migration in which the whole, or a large 
tuajority, of arace or tribe quits its an- 
cient seats ina body and moves into some 
other region. Such migrations seldom 
occur except in the case of nomad peo- 
ples who are little attached to any particu- 
lar piece of soil ; but we may almost class 
among the nomads tribes who, like our 
own remote Teutonic ancestors, although 
they cultivate the soil, put no capital into 










































THE RACES OF MEN. September, 
it in the way of permanent improvements, 
and build no dwellings of brick or stone. 
The prehistoric migrations usually be- 
longed to this form, and so did that great 
series of movements which brought the 
northern races into the Roman Empire in 
the fifth and sixth centuries of our era. 
In modern times we find few instances, 
because such nomad races as remain ate 
now shut cp within narrow limits by the 
settled States that surround them, which 
have possessed, since the invention of 
gunpowder and of standing armies, enor- 
mously superior defensive strength.* We 
should, however, have had an interesting 
ease to point to had the Dutch, when 
pressed by the power of Philip II., em- 
braced the cffer that came tu them from 
England to migrate in a body and estab- 
lish themselves, their dairying, their flax 
culture, and their linen manufacture in the 
rich pastures and humid air of Ireland. 

Under the head of migrations by Dis- 
persion, I include those cases in which a 
tribe or race, while retaining its ancient 
seats, overflows into new Jands, whether 
vacant or already occupied ; in the latter 
event sometimes ejecting the original in- 
habitants, sometimes fusing with them, 
sometimes dwelling among them, but re- 
maining distinct. 

Examples are furnished by the case of 
the Norsemen, who found Iceland practi- 
cally vacant, while in England they became 
easily, in Ireland and Gaul more slowly, 
mingled with the previous inhabitants. 
When our own ancestors came from the 
Frisian coast they slew or drove out the 
bulk of the Celtic population ; when the 
Franks entered Gaul they became commin- 
gled with it. It is by such a process of 
dispersion that the British race has spread 
itself out over North America and Aus- 
tralasia. In much smaller numbers, the 
Spaniards diffused themselves over south- 
ern North America, and the northern and 
western parts of South America ; and by 
a similar process the Russians have for two 
centuries been very slowly filling the bet- 
ter parts of Siberia) Whether in each 
case of dispersion the migrating popula- 
tion becomes fused with that which it 
finds, depends chiefly on the difference 
between the level of civilization of the two 





* In 1771 a great Kalmuk horde moved en 
masse from the steppes of the Caspian to the 
frontiers of China, losing more than half its 
numbers on the way. 

















1892. THE MIGRATIONS OF 
races. Between the English settlers in 
North America and the native Indians 
there has been hardly any mixture of 
blood ; between the French in Canada and 
the Indians there was a little more; be- 
tween the Spaniards and the less barbarous 
inhabitants of Mexico there has been so 
much that the present Mexican nation is a 
mixed one, the native blood doubtless pre- 
dominating. Something, however, also 
depends on the relative numbers of the 
two races ; and sometimes religion keeps 
a dispersed people from commingling with 
those among whom it dwells, as has hap- 
pened in the case of the Jews, the Arme- 
nians, and the Parsees. These last are a 
remarkable instance of an extremely small 
nation—for ‘there are not 80,000 of 
them all told—who, without any political 
organization, have by virtue of their re- 
ligion preserved their identity for more 
than a thousand years. Dispersion has 
been the most widely operative form of 
migration in modern times, owing to those 
improvements in navigation which have 
enabled remote parts of our large world, 
separated by broad and stormy seas, to be 
colonized more easily than in the tiny 
world of ancient or medieval times was 
possible even by land. 

The third form, which we may call 
Permeation or Assimilation, is not in 
strictness a form of migration at all, be- 
cause it may exist where the number of 
persons changing their dwelling-place is 
extremely small; but it deserves to be 
reckoned with the other two forms be- 
cause it produces effects closely resembling 
theirs in altering the character of a popu. 
lation. I use the term Permeation to 
cover those instances, both numerous and 
important, in which one race or nation so 
spreads over another race or nation its lan- 
guage, its literature, its religion, its in- 
stitutions, its customs, or some one or 
more of these sources of influence, as to 
impart its own character to the nation so 
influenced, and thus to supersede the 
original type by its own. Insuch a proc- 
ess the infusion of new blood from the 
stronger people to the weaker may be 
comparatively slight, yet if sufficient time 
be allowed, the process may end by a vir- 
tual identification of the two. Of course, 
when there is much intermarriage, not 
only does the change proceed faster, but 
it tells on the permeating as well as on the 
permeated race. The earliest instance of 













THE RACES OF MEN. 291 
this diffusion of a civilization with little 
immixture of blood is to be found in the 
action of the Greek language, ideas, and 
manners upon the countries round the 
eastern half of the Mediterranean, and 
particularly upon Asia Minor. The na- 
tive languages to some extent held their 
ground for a while in the wiider parts of 
the interior, but the upper classes and the 
whole type of culture became everywhere 
Hellenic. In the same way the Romans 
Romanized Gaul and Spain and North 
Africa. Inthe same way the Arabs in the 
centuries immediately after Mohammed 
Arabized not only Egypt and Syria, but 
the whole of North Africa, down to and 
including the maritime parts of Morocco, 
and have in later times, though to a far 
smaller extent, established the influence 
of their language and religion on the 
coasts of East Africa and in parts of the 
East Indian Archipelago. There is reason 
to believe, though our data are scanty, 
that in a somewhat similar way the Aryan 
tribes, who entered India at a very remote 
time, diffused their language, relig‘on, and 
customs over Northern Hindustan as far 
as the Bay of Bengal, changing to some 
extent the dark races whom they found in 
possession of the country, but being also 
so commingled with those more numerous 
races as to lose much of their own char- 
acter. Hinduism and languages derived 
from Sanskrit came to prevail from the 
Indus to the Brahmaputra, although it 
would seem that to the east of the Jumna 
the proportion of Aryan intruders was 
very small, We ourselves in India are 
giving to the educated and wealthier class 
so much that is English in the way cf 
ideas and literature that if the process con- 
tinues for another century, our tongte 
may have become the lingua franca of 
India, and our type of civilization have 
extinguished all others. Yet if this hap- 
pens it will happen with no mixture of 
blood between the European and the na- 
tive races, possibly with little social in- 
timacy between them. The instances just 
mentioned show in what different ways 
and varying degrees assimilation may take 
place. In some of them the assimilated 
race still retains a distinct national char- 
acter. The Moor of Morocco, for in- 
stance, differs from the Arab much as the 
Greek-speaking Syrian and the Latin- 
speaking Lusitanian differed from a Greek 
of Attica ora Roman of Latium. But 


















































292 THE MIGRATIONS OF 
the Finnish tribes of Northern and East- 
ern Russia, Voguls, Tcheremisses, Tchu- 
vasses, and Mordvins, who have been 
gradually Russified during the last two 
centuries, are on their way to become 
practically undistinguishable from the true 
Slavonic Russians of Kieff. And to come 
nearer home, the Celts of Cornwall have 
been Anglified, and those of the Highlands 
of Scotland have in many districts become 
assimilated to the Lowland Scotch, with 
no great intermixture of blood. 

It is worth while to be exact in distin- 
guishing this process of Permeation from 
eases of Dispersion, because the two often 
go together—that is to say, the migration 
of a certain, though perhaps a small, num- 
ber of persons of a vigorous and masterful 
race into a territory inhabited by another 
race of less force, or perhaps on a lower 
level of culture, is apt to be followed by a 
predominance of the stronger type, or at 
any rate by such a change in the character 
of the whole population as leads men in 
later times to assume that the number of 
migrating persons must have been large. 
Tne cases of the Greeks in Western Asia 
and the Spaniards in the New World are 
in point. We talk of Asia Minor as if it 
had become a Greek country under Alex- 
ander’s successors, of Mexico and Peru as 
Spanish countries after the sixteenth cen- 
tury, vet in both instances the native 
population must have largely preponder- 
ated. If therefore we were to look only 
at the changes which the speech, the cus- 
toms, the ideas and institutions of nations 
have undergone, we might be disposed to 
attribute too much to the mere movement 
of races, too little to the influences which 
force of character, fertility of intellect, and 
command of scientific resource have exer- 

cised, and are still exercising, as the lead- 
ing races become more and more the own- 
ers and rulers of the backward regions of 
the world. 

II, We may now proceed to inquire 
what have been the main causes to which 
an outflow or an overflow of population 
from one region to another is due. Omit- 
ting, for the present, the cases of small 
colonies founded for special purposes, 
these causes may be reduced to three. 
They are Food, War, and Labor. These 
three correspond in a sort of rough way to 
three stages in the progress of mankind, 
the first belonging especially to his savage 
and semi-civilized conditions, the second to 


















































THE RACES OF MEN. September, 
that in which he organizes himself in 
political communities and uses his or- 
ganization to prey upon or reduce to servi- 
tude his weaker neighbor ; the third to 
that wherein industry and commerce have 
become the ruling factors in his society 
and wealth the main object of his efforts, 
‘The correspondence, however, is far from 
exact, because the need of subsistence re- 
mains through the combative and the in- 
dustrial periods a potent cause of migration, 
while the love of war and plunder, active 
even among savages, is by no means ex- 
tinct in the mature civilization of to-day. 
In speaking of food, or rather the want 
of food, as a cause, we must include sev- 
eral sets of cases. One is that in which 
sheer hunger, due perhaps to a drought or 
a hard winter, drives a tribe to move to 
some new region where the beasts of chase 
are more numerous, or the pastures are not 
exhausted, or a more copious rainfa'l 
favors agriculture.* Another is that of a 
tribe increasing so fast that the pre-exist- 
ing means of subsistence no longer suffice 
for its wants. And a third is that where, 
whether or not famine be present to spur 
its action, a people conceives the desire 
for life in a richer soil or a more genial 
climate. To one or other of these cases 
we may refer nearly all the movements of 
populations in primitive times, the best 
known of which are those which brought 
the Teutonic and Slavonic tribes into the 
Roman Empire. They had a hard life in 
northern and eastern Europe ; their natu- 
ral growth exceeded the resources which 
their pastoral or village area supplied, and 
when once one or two had begun to press 
upon their neighbors, the disturbance 
was felt by each in succession until some, 
pushed up against the very gates of the 
Empire, found those gates undefended, 
entered the tempting countries that lay 
toward the Mediterranean and the Ocean, 
and drew others on to follow. Of modern 
instances the most remarkable is the stream 
of emigration which began to swell out of 
Ireland after the great famine of 1846-47, 
and which has not yet ceased to flow. 
Among civilized peoples the same force 
is felt in a slightly different form. As 





* A succession of dry seasons, which may 
merely diminish the harvest of those who in- 
habit tolerably humid regions, will produce 
such a famine in the inner parts of a conti- 
nent like Asia as to force the people to seek 
some better dwelling place. 
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population increases the competition for 
the means of livelihood becomes more in- 
tense, while at the same time the standard 
of comfort tends to rise. Hence those on 
whom the pressure falls heaviest (if they 
are not too shiftless to move), and those 
who have the keenest wish to better their 
condition, forsake their homes for lands 
that lie under another sun. It is thus that 
the Russian peasantry have been steadily 
moving from the north to the south of 
European Russia, till they have now occu- 
pied the soil down to the very foot of 
Caucasus for some 500 miles from the 
point they had reached a century and a 
half ago. It is thus that, on a smaller 
scale, the Greek-speaking population of 
the West Coast of Asia Minor is creeping 
eastward up the river valleys, and begin- 
ning to re-colonize the interior of that 
once prosperous region. It is thus that 
North America and Australasia have been 
filled by the overflow of Europe during 
the last sixty years, for before that time 
the growth of the United States and of 
Canada had been mainly a home growth 
for the small seeds planted 200 years 
earlier. That the mere spirit of enter- 
prise, apart from the increase of popula- 
tion, counts for little as a cause of migra- 
tion, seems to be shown not only by the 
slight outflow from Europe during last cen- 
tury, but by the fact that France, where 
the population is practically stationary, 
sends out no emigrants save a few to Al- 
geria, while the. steady movement from 
Norway and Sweden does little more than 
relieve the natural growth of the popula- 
tion of those countries. As regards Euro- 
pean emigration to America, it is worth 
noting that during the last thirty years it 
has been steadily extending, not only east- 
ward toward the inland parts of Europe, 
but also downward in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, tapping, so to speak, lower and lower 
strata. Between 1840 and 1850 the flow 
toward America was chiefly from the 
British Isles. From 1849 onward, it 
began to be considerable from Germany 
also, and very shortly afterward from 
Scandinavia, reaching a figure of hun- 
dreds of thousands from the European 
continent in each year, From Germany 
the migratory tendency spread into Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Poland, and the other 
Slavonic regions of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, as well as into Italy. To-day 
the people of the United States, who had 
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welcomed industrious Germans and hardy 
Scandinavians because both made good 
citizens, become daily more restive under 
the ignorant and _ semi-civilized masses 
whom Central Europe flings upon their 
shores. At the other end of the world, 
the vast emigration from China is partly 
attributable to the need of food ; but to 
this I shall recur presently when we come 
to speak of Labor. 

The second of our causes is War. In 
early times, or among the ruder peoples, 
it is rather to be called plunder, for most 
of their wars were undertaken less for 
permanent conquest than for booty. The 
invasions of Britain by the English, of 
Gaul by the Franks, of England and Scot- 
land by the Norsemen and Danes, all 
began with mere piratical or raiding expe- 
ditions, though ending in considerable 
transfers of population, The same may 
be said of the conquest of Pegu and Arra- 
can by the Burmese in last century and (to 
a smaller extent) of that southward move- 
ment of the wild Chin and Kachyen tribes 
whom our present rulers of Burmah find 
so troublesome. So the conquests of Egypt 
and Persia by the first successors of the 
Prophet, so the conquests of Mexico and 
Peru by the Spaniards. though tinged with 
religious propagandism, were primarily ex- 
peditions in search of plunder. This char- 
acter, indeed, belongs all through to the 
Spanish migrations to the New World. 
Apparently few people went from Spain, 
meaning, like our colonists a century 
later, to make a living by their own labor 
from the soil or from commerce, which, 
indeed, the climate of Central and Scuth 
America would have rendered a more diffi- 
cult task. They went to enrich them- 
selves by robbing the natives or by getting 
the precious metals from the toil of na- 
tives in the mines, a form of commercial 
enterprise whose methods made it scarcely 
distinguishable from rapine. In modern 
times the discovery of the precious metals 
has helped to swell the stream of immigra- 
tion, as when gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia in 1846 and in Australia a little 
later ; but in these instances, though en- 
richment is the object, rapine is no longer 
the means. There are, however, other 
senses in which we may call war a source 
of movements of races, It was military 
policy which planted the Saxons in Tran- 
sylvania and the French in Lower Canada ; 
it is military policy which has settled Rus- 
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sian colonies, sometimes armed, some- 
times of agricultural Dissenters, along the 
Transcaucasian frontiers and on the fur- 
ther shore of the Caspian. It was mili- 
tary policy which led Shalmaneser and 
Nebuchadnezzar to carry off large parts of 
the people of Israel and Judah to settle 
them in the cities of the Medes or by the 
waters of Babylon.* 

As regards the more regular conquests 
made by civilized States in modern times, 
such as those of Finland, Poland, Trans- 
eaucasia and Transcaspia by Russia, of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, of 
India and Cape Colony by Great Britain, 
of Cochin China and Annam by France, it 
may be said that they seldom result in any 
considerable transfer of population. Such 
effects as they have are rather due to that 
process of Permeation which we have al- 
ready considered. 

Labor (i.e., the need for labor) becomes 
a potent cause of migrations in this way 
—that the necessity for having in particu- 
lar parts of the world men who can under. 
take a given kind of toil under given 
climatic conditions draws such men _ to 
those countries from their previous dwell- 
ing-place. This set of cases differs from 
the cases of migrations in search of sub- 
sistance, because the migrating population 
may have been tolerably well off at home. 
As the food migrations have been de- 
scribed as an outflow from countries over- 
stocked with inhabitants, so in these cases 
of labor migration what we remark is the 
inflow of masses of men to fill a vacuum— 
that is, to supply the absence in the coun- 
try to which they move of the sort of 
workpeople it requires. However, it often 
happens that the two phenomena coincide, 
the vacuum in one country helping to de- 
termine the direction of the influx from 
those other countries whose population is 
already superabundant. This has hap- 
pened in the case of the most remarkable 
of such recent overflows, that of the Chi- 
nese over the coasts and islands of the 
Pacific. The need of Western America 
for cheap labor to make railways and to 
cultivate large areas just brought under 
tillage, as well as to supply domestic ser- 
vice, drew the Chinese to California and 





*So the Siamese, after their conquest of 
Tenasserim, carried off many of the Taluin 
population and settled them near Bangkok, 
where they remain as a distinct population to 
this day. 
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Oregon, and but for the stringent prohibi- 
tions of recent legislation would have 
brought many thousands of them into the 
Mississippi valley. Similar conditions 
were drawing them in great numbers to 
Australia, and especially to North Queens- 
land, whose climate is too hot for whites 
to work in the fields ; but here, also, the 
influx has been stopped by law. They were 
beginning to form so considerable a pro- 
portion of the population of the Hawaiian 
isles that public opinion there compelled 
the sugar planters to cease importing them, 
and, in order to balance them, Portuguese 
Jabor was brought from the Azores, and 
Japanese from Japan. Into Siam and the 
Malay peninsula, and over the Eastern 
Archipelago, Chinese migration goes on 
steadily ; and it seems not improbable 
that in time this element may be the pre- 
vailing one in the whole of indo-China 
and the adjoining islands, for the Chinese 
are not only a more prolific but altogether 
a stronger and hardier stock than either 
their relatives the Shans, Burmese, and 
Annamese, or their Jess immediate neigh- 
bors the Malays. If in the distant future 
there comes to be atime in which, the 
weaker races having been trodden down 
or absorbed by the more vigorous, few are 
left to strive for the mastery of the world, 
the Chinese will be one of those few. 
None has a greater tenacity of life. 

Not unlike these Chinese migrations, 
but on a smaller scale, is that of Santhals 
to Assam, and of South Indian coolies to 
Ceylon (where the native population was 
comparatively indolent), and latterly to 
the isles and coasts of the Caribbean Sea. 
Here there has been a deliberate importa- 
tion of laborers by those who needed their 
labor ; and, although the laborers have 
intended to return home after afew years’ 
service, and are indeed, under British 
regulations, supplied with return passage 
tickets, permanent settlements are likely 
to result, for the planters of Guiana, for 
instance, have little prospect of supplying 
themselves in any other way with the 
means of working their estates, The 
coolies would doubtless be brought to 
tropical Australia also, but for the dislike 
of the colonists to the regulations insisted 
on by the Indian Government : so instead 
of them comes that importation of Pacific 
islanders into North Queensland which is 
now a matter of so much controversy. 
Under very different conditions we find 
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the more spontaneous immigration of 
French Canadians into the northern Unit- 
ed States, where they obtain employment 
in the factories, and are now becoming 
permanently resident. At first they came 
only to work till they had earned some- 
thing wherewith to live better at home ; 
but it constantly happens that such tem- 
porary migration is the prelude to perma- 
nent occupation. So the Irish reapers 
used to come to England and Scotland be- 
fore the emigration from Ireland to the 
English and Scottish towns swelled to great 
proportions in 1847, The Italians who 
now go to the Argentine Republic less 
frequently return than did their prede- 
cessors of twenty years ago. 

In all these instances the transfer of 
population due to a demand for labor has 
been, or at least has purported to be, a 
voluntary transfer. But by far the largest 
of all such transfers, now happily at an 
end, was involuntary—I mean that of 
Africans carried to America to cultivate 
the soil there for the benefit of white pro- 
prietors.* From early in the sixteenth 
century, when the destruction of. the na- 
tive Indians by their Spanish taskmasters 
in the Antilles started the slave-trade,t 
down to our own times, when slavers still 
occasionally landed their cargoes in Brazil, 
the number of negroes carried from Africa 
to America must be reckoned by many 





*T do not dwell on the slave trade in an- 
cient times, because we have no trustworthy 
data as toits extent, but there can be no doubt 
that vast numbers of barbarians from the west, 
north, and east of Italy and Greece must have 
been brought in during five or six centuries, 
and have sensibly changed the character of 
the population of the countries round the 
Adriatic and Agean, Here, of course, there 
was no question of climate, but sluves were 
caught because their captors did not wish to 
work themselves, The slave trade practised 
by the merchants of Bristol before the Norman 
Conquest, and that practised by the Turko- 
mans recently, resemble these ancient forms 
of the practice, 

+ The first negroes were brought from Mo- 
rocco to Portugal in 1442, soon after which 
they began to be brought in large numbers 
from the Guinea coasts. There were already 
some in Hispaniola in 1502; and after 1517 
the trade from Africa seems to have set in 
regularly, thongh it did not become large till 
a still later date. Las Casas lived to bitterly 
repent the qualified approval he had given to 
it, in the interests of the aborigines of the 
Antilles, whom labor in the mines was swiftly 
destroying ; but it is a complete error to as- 
cribe its origin to him, 
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millions. In 1791 it was estimated that 
sixty thousand were carried annually to 
the West Indies alone. The change 
effected may be measured by the fact 
that along the southern coasts of North 
America, in the West India Islands, and 
in some districts of Brazil, the negrves 
form the largest part of the population. 
Their total number, which in the United 
States alone exceeds seven millions, cannot 
be less than from thirteen to sixteen mill- 
ions. They increase rapidly in South 
Carolina and the Gulf States of the Union, 
are stationary in Mexico and Peru, and in 
Central America seem to diminish. 

Though some have suggested their re- 
migration to Africa, there is not the slight- 
est reason to think that this will take place 
to any appreciable extent. On the other 
hand, it is not likely that they will, except 
pethaps in the unsettled tropical interior 
of the less elevated parts of South Ameri- 
ca, spread beyond the area which they 
now occupy. ‘The slave-trade is, unfortu- 
nately, not yet extinct on the east coast of 
Africa, but it has caused so comparatively 
slight a transfer of population from that 
continent to Arabia, the Turkish domin- 
ions, and Persia, as not to require discus- 
sion here, 

Before quitting this part of the subject 
a passing reference may be made to two 
other causes of migration, which, though 
their effects have been comparatively small, 
are not without interest—religion and the 
love of freedom. Religion has operated 
in two ways. Sometimes it has led tothe 
removal of persons of a particular faith, 
as in the case of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic, an event which affected not only 
Spain but Europe generally, by sending 
many capable Spanish Jews to Holland, 
and others to the Turkish East. Similar 
motives led Philip III. to expel the Moris- 
coes in a.p. 1609. The present Jewish 
emigration from Russia is also partially— 
though only partially—traceable to this 
cause. In another class of cases religion 
has been one of the motive forces in 
prompting war and conquest, as when the 
Arabs overthrew the dominions of the 
Sassanid kings, overran the eastern part 
of the East Roman Empire, subjugated 
North Africa and Spain ; and as in the 
case of the Spanish conquests in America, 
where the missionary spirit went hand in 
hand with, and was not felt to be incom- 
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patible with, the greed for gold and the 
harshest means of satisfying it. The 
latest American instance may be found in 
the occupation and government of Para- 
guay by the Jesuits. Finally, we some- 
times find religious feeling the cause of 
peaceful emigrations. The case which has 

roved of most historical significance is 
that of the Puritan settlement in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut ; among those 
of less note may be reckoned the flight of 
the Persian Fire Worshippers to Western 
India ; the Huguenot settlements in Brazil 
and on the southeastern coast of North 
America, destroyed soon after their foun- 
dation by the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
and the later flight of the French Protes- 
tants after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; the emigration of the Ulster 
Presbyterians to the United States in last 
century ; the foundation of various Ger- 
man colonies at Tiflis and other places in 
the Russian dominions.* Nor ought we 
to forget one striking instance of expatria- 
tion for the sake of freedom—that of the 
petty chieftains of Western Norway, who 
settled Iceland in the ninth century to es- 
cape the growing power of King Harold 
the Fairhaired. 

III. From this political side of our sub- 
ject we return to its physical aspects in 
considering the lines which migration has 
tended to follow. These have usually 
been the lines of least ‘resistance—7.e., 
those in which the fewest natural obstacles 
in the way of mountains, deserts, seas, 
and dense forests have had to be encoun- 
tered. The march of warlike tribes in 
early times, and the movements of groups 
of emigrants by land in modern times, 
have generally been along river valleys 
and across the lowest and easicst passes in 
mountain ranges. The valley of the lower 
Danube has for this reason an immense 
historical importance, from the fourth 
century to the tenth, for it was along its 
levels that the Huns, Avars, and Magyars, 
besides several of the Slavonic tribes, 
moved in to occupy the countries between 
the Adriatic and the Theiss, While the 





* The Tiflis Germans left Wiirtemberg in 
order to avoid the use of an obnoxious hymn- 
book. The Mennonites went to Southern 
Russia to escape military service, but the 
promise made to them by Catherine IT. has 
recently been broken, and they have lately 
been departing to America lest they should be 
compelled to serve in the Russian army. 
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impassable barrier of the Himalaya has at 
all times prevented any movements of 
population from Thibet and Eastern Turk- 
istan, the passes to the west of the Indus, 
and especially the Khaiber and the Bolan, 
have given access to many invading or im- 
migrating masses, from the days of the 
primitive Aryans to those of Ahmed Shah 
Durani in last century. So in Europe the 
Alpine passes have had much to do with 
directing the course of streams of invaders 
to Italy : so in North America, while the 
northern line of settlement was indicated 
by the valley of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes, the chief among the more 
southerly lines was that from Virginia into 
Tennessee and Kentucky over the Cumber- 
land Gap, long the only practicable route 
across the middle Alleghanies. 

Of migrations by sea it has already been 
remarked that, owing to improvements in 
navigation, they have now become prac- 
tically independent of distance or any 
other obstacle. In earlier times also they 
played a considerable part, but only in the 
case of such seafaring peoples as the 
Pheenicians, the Greeks, and the North- 
men—instances in which the number of 
persons transferred must have been com- 
paratively small, though the historical re- 
sults were profound. Those which most 
nearly approach the character of national 
movements were the transfer of a vigorous 
Pheenician shoot to Carthage, of a mass 
of Greeks to South Italy and Sicily, and 
of the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles to 
Britain. 

The most important physical factor in 
determining lines of movement has, how- 
ever, been climate, Speaking broadly, 
migration follows the parallels of latitude, 
or, more precisely, the lines of equal mean 
temperature, and not so much, I think, of 
mean annual heat as of mean winter heat. 
Although the inhabitants of cold climates 
often evince a desire to move into warmer 
ones, they seem never to transfer them- 
selves directly to one differing greatly 
from that to which they are accustomed ; 
while no people of the tropics has ever, 
so far as I know, settled in any part of the 
temperate zone. There is one instance of 
a North European race establishing itself 
on the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean—the Vandals in North Africa ; 
and the Bulgarians came to the banks of 
the Danube from the still sterner winters 
of the middle Volya. But in the few 
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cases of northward movement, as in that 
of the Lapps, the cause lies in the irresisti- 
ble pressure of stronger neighbors ; and 
probably a similar pressure drove the 
Fuegians into their inhospitable isle. 

The tendency to retain similar climatic 
conditions is illustrated by the coloniza- 
tion of North America. The Spaniards 
and Portuguese took the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. neglecting the cooler 
parts. The French and the English set- 
tled in the temperate zone ; and it was not 
till this century that the country toward 
the Gulf of Mexico began to be occupied 
by incomers from the Carolinas and north- 
ern Georgia. When the Scandinavian im- 
migration began, it flowed to the north- 
west, and has filled the States of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. And 
when the Icelanders sought homes in the 
New World, they chose the northernmost 
place they could find by the shores of Lake 
Winnipeg, in Manitoba. So the internal 
movements of population within the Unit- 
ed States have been along the parallels of 
latitude. The men of New England have 
gone west into New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan, whence their children have 
gone still further west to Illinois, Iowa, 
Oregon, and Washington. Similarly the 
overflow of Virginia poured into Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and thence into 
southern Illinois and Missouri ; while it is 
chiefly from the Carolinas that Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas 
have been settled. Oregon is the only 
Northern State that has received any ccn- 
siderable number of immigrants from the 
old Slave States; and Western Oregon 
enjoys, in respect of its maritime position, 
an equable climate, with winters milder 
than those of Missouri. 

IV. Without attempting to present a 
chronological view of the principal migra- 
tions by which the population of the world 
has been shifted, I will attempt to indicate 
very briefly the main epochs at which 
these have been most frequent or most 
important. They may be classed in five 
groups, corresponding to five periods in 
the history of those parts of the world of 
which we possess a history. The first 
epoch covers prehistoric times, times 
known to us only by faint traditions and 
by the results of phiiological and arch:eo- 
logical inquiry. We are able to say that 
certain movements of races did take place 
before the date of our earliest written 
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records, but unable to fix these move- 
ments to any point of time. Thus there 
is reason to believe that the Celtic races 
advanced from East to West, partly fore- 
ing into corners, partly fusing with, that 
earlier population of Gaul and Buiitain 
which is usually called Iberian, and of 
which the Basques are supposed to be 
representatives, Thus, the Etruscans de- 
scended from the Alps into middle Italy, 
as the ancestors of the Latins and Sabel- 
lians would appear to have done at an 
eatlier date. It seems probable that the 
Slavs and Letts came to the Oder and the 
Vistula from the southeast. Recent philo. 
logical research makes it probable that the 
Phrygians and the Armenians were origi- 
nally settled in Southeastern Europe, and 
crossed the Bosphorus into the seats where 
authentic history finds them. At some 
remote but quite undetermined time 
Aryan invaders entered northwestern 
India, and siowly spread to the south 
and east from the Punjab ; while, at a 
still earlier epoch, another race coming 
froin the West passed through Beluchis- 
tan, where it has left a trace of its passage 
in the language spoken by the Brahuis, 
and moved southeastward into the Dekkan 
and Southern India, where its four great 
allied tongues, those we cail Dravidian,* 
are now spoken by nearly thirty millions 
of people. Nor have we any materials 
for asceitaining the time at which the 
Polynesian Islands were occupied by the 
two races, the brown and the black or 
negroid, which now inhabit them, and 
both of which seem to have come from 
the East Indian Archipelago, passing 
from isle to isle in their canoes against the 
trade winds that blow from the Amcrican 
coast. Finally, it is to prehistoric and 
probably to very remote times that be- 
longs the settlement of the two American 
continents by immigrants from Asia, im- 
migrants who appear to have crossed Be- 
ring’s Straits, or made their way along the 
line of the Aleutian isles,+ and thence to 
have slowly drifted southward from Alaska 
tu Tierra del Fuego. That the process of 
settling these vast areas must have taken 
an enormons space of time is proved, not 
only by the geological evidence drawn 








* Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalam. 
+ Some recent writers would refer the en- 
trance of the present American races into their 
continent to a period so remote as that in 
which Asia was joined by dry land to America, 
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from human bones and other relics of 
primitive man, but also by the great differ- 
ences, both physical and linguistic, be- 
tween the various American races—differ- 
ences, however, which are nowise incom- 
patible with the doctrine of a common 
Asiatic origin. 

The first migrations of which we have 
distinct historical evidence besides those 
of the Pheenicians and Israelites, are the 
movement of the Dorians into Peloponne- 
sus and of the olians and Ionians to the 
west coast of Asia Minor. Somewhat 
later, in the seventh century B,c., colli- 
sions seem to have occurred among the 
nomad tribes to the north of the Black 
and Caspian seas, which led to the irrup- 
tion of a people called Cimmerians, who 
advanced as far as Ephesus, and part of 
whom seem to have permanently settled 
on the south coast of the Euxine, and of 
a host of Scythians who ravaged Western 
Asia for many years, and were bought off 
by King Psammetichus on the frontiers of 
Egypt. Whether any permanent settle- 
ments followed these irruptions does not 
appear, but they are interesting as the first 
of the many instances in which the roving 
peoples of the steppe have descended on 
the settled States to the south, carrying 
slaughter and rapine iu their train. 

Passing over such minor disturbances 
of population as the Celtic occupation of 
North Italy and of that part of Asia Minor 
which from them took the name of Gala- 
tia, and passing over also the premature 
descent of the Cimbri and the Teutones 
into the Roman world in the days of 
Marius, we arrive at the third great epoch 
of movement—that which the Germans 
call par excellence the Wandering of the 
Peoples (Vélkerwanderung). The usual 
account describes this movement to have 
begun from the nomads of Mongolia, liv- 
ing near the Great Wall of China, one 
tribe aggressing on or propelling another 
until those who dwelt westward near the 
Caspian precipitated themselves on the 
Goths, then occupying the plains of the 
Dnieper and Dniester, and drove them 
across the Danube into the Roman Em- 
pire. Whether this was the originating 
cause, or whether it is rather to be sought 
in a lack of food and the natural increase 
of the tribes between the Baltic and the 
Euxine, there began with the crossing of 
the Danube by the Goths, in a.p. 377, an 
era of unrest and displacement among all 
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the peoples from the Caspian to the Atlan- 
tic, which did not end till the destruction 
of the Scandinavian power in Ireland, at 
Clontarf, in 1014, and the rolling back of 
the great Norwegian invasion of England, 
at Stamford Bridge, in 1066. The Goths, 
the Vandals, Suabians, Burgundians, 
Franks, Saxons, Lombards, settled in va- 
rious provinces of the Roman Empire and 
founded great kingdoms. Minor tribes, 
such as the Alans, Rugians, and Heru- 
lians, moved hither and thither, without 
effecting any distinct and permanent set- 
tlement. A vast multitude of Huns 
ranged across Central Europe, carrying de- 
struction as far as the Seine. Various 
Slavonic tribes occupied the countries 
along the Danube and the east coast of the 
Adriatic ; they even filled the isles lying 
off the Dalmatian coast (where only 
Slavonic is now spoken), and descended 
into Greece, in the modern population of 
which they form a large element. The 
Bulgarians, a Finnish people from the 
Volga, settled among the Danubian Slavs 
and adopted their language, while the 
Avars, penetrating further west, held the 
great Hungarian plain for two centuries. 
Last of all, at the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, came the Magyars, another Finnish 
tribe, who retained their old language and 
have played a brilliant part in history. A 
century before they entered Hungary, in 
895, the Norsemen and Danes had begun 
those piratical expeditions which ultimate- 
ly turned into migrations, largely chang- 
ing the population of Eastern Britain 
and of Northern France. At one 
moment the Northmen of Iceland 
seemed on the point of spreading from 
their settlement on the coast of East 
Greenland into North America, where 
they made descents at points the most 
southern of which have been plausibly con- 
jectured to lie in Massachusetts or Long 
Island. These expeditions we * with so 
much resistance from the natives that the 
idea of permanent settlement, apparently 
for a time entertained, was abandoned, 
The Norsemen had not, like the Span- 
iards five centuries later, and the English 
of the seventeenth century, the advantage 
of firearms ; so this case has to be added 
to that list of attempted colonizations 
which might, like the settlement of the 
Phoczeans in Corsica and the Huguenots 
in Brazil, have changed the course of his- 
tory had they but prospered. These seven 
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centuries of unrest left no population in 
Europe unchanged, and gave birth not 
only to the States and nations of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the modern world, but to 
modern civilization as a whole, creating 
new tongues and new types of culture from 
the mixture of the intruding races with 
the provincial subjects of Rome. 

The fourth group of migrations overlaps 
in time that which we have just been con- 
sidering, and in three countries overlaps 
it also in space—viz., in North Africa, in 
Spain, and in the Thraco-Danubian lands, 
But its origin was wholly distinct and its 
character different. It begins with the 
outbreak of the Arabs from their remote 
peninsula immediately after the death of 
Mohammed—we may date it from the first 
defeats of the Romans in Syria in a.p. 
632, and of the Persians in a.p. 635, and 
it did not quite end till the cession of Po- 
dolia to the Turks, ten centuries later, in 
a.D. 1695. It changed the face of West- 
ern and Southern Asia, as the Vélkerwan- 
derung changed that of Europe, yet it in- 
volved far less transfer of population, and 
worked more by way of permeative con- 
quest than of migration proper. The 
Arabs spread over Irak, Egypt, Syria, 
Noith Africa, Sicily, and the Iberian 
peninsula ; twice they laid their grasp on 
the southeastern corners of Gaul. Their 
new religion gave an Arab tinge to the 
literature and habits of Persia and West- 
ern Turkistan : its influence is strong to- 
day in the East Indian Archipelago and 
on the coasts of East Africa, as well as in 
the vast inland region from Timbuctoo to 
Somali Land. After their conquering 
force had fully spent itself, the initiative 
passed to the Turks, and an infusion of 
Turcoman blood and Mussulman ideas 
helped to transwnute the former subjects 
of the East Roman Empire in Asia and 
Europe into the so-called Ottomans of to- 
day. The wave has for two centuries 
been visibly receding. Since 1878 we 
have seen the Mohammedan Beys retiring 
from Bosnia as they retired thirty years 
ago from Servia: the Circassians have 
gone forth from their mountain homes : 
the Pomaks are beginning to leave bul- 
garia ; it is probable that in forty years 
more hardly a Mussulman will be left on 
European soil, unless the jealousies of 
European Powers should still keep the 
barbarian enthroned in Constantinople. 
Not less remarkable than the movement 
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of the Arabs to the Oxus and the Tagus, 
and of the Turk from the Oxus to the 
Adriatic, was the movement of the races 
from beyond the Indus and the Hindu 
Khush into India. The irruptions which 
begin with the expeditions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in the eleventh century, brought 
some of the mixed Central Asiatic races, 
who passed as Moguls, and a probably 
greater number of Pathans (Afghans) into 
Upper India, in parts of which they have 
sensibly affected the character of the popu- 
lation. Here, too, more was done in the 
way of assimilative influence than by an 
infusion of blood, for the Mussulman 
bands carried their religion to the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal and far into the 
Dekkan ; they introduced a new and 
splendid style of building and an exquisite 
richness of decoration ; their deeds were 
recorded by the first regular chroniclers of 
India. In a fourth region, that of the 
countries north of the Black Sea, the ir- 
ruptions of Zinghis Khan and his sons 
brought about some permanent changes. 
But it is doubtful how far the presence of 
such Tatar and Mongolic tribes as still 
remain in the Crimea and along the Volga 
is due to those invasions; and since, 
whatever their consequences may have 
deen, they are not due to Islam, for the 
Mongols were heathen, they do not fall 
within the group of migrations we are 
now considering. 

V. The fifth group begins with the dis- 
covery of America in 1492, if we ought 
not rather to date it the first long voyages 
of the Portuguese, opening with the passage 
of Cape Bojador in 1435 (under an Eng- 
lish captain), culminating in the rounding 
of the Cape of Good Hope and opening 
of the sea route to India by Bartholomc w 
Diaz, in 1486, followed by Vasco da. 
Gama’s voyage to Malabar twelve years 
later. 

Four great eras of settlements belong to 
this group. The first is that of the Span- 
iards and Portuguese in tropical America, 
The second is that which brings the 
negroes from Africa to America. The 
third is the colonization of the temperate 
parts of the North American coast by the 
English, French, and Dutch, in the seven- 
teenth century. The fourth is the im- 
mense outflow from Europe, not only to 
America, but also to Australasia, and—in 
a much smaller degree—to South Africa, 
an overflow mainly due to the progress of 
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physical science, firstly in introducing the 
use of steam for ocean voyages, and sec- 
ondly in so accelerating the growth of 
population in Europe that the impulse 
toward less crowded lands became stronger 
than ever before. The scale of this out- 
flow of the last seventy years has been far 
larger than that of any previous time, and 
has, indeed, become possible only because 
ocean transit is now so swift, safe, and 
cheap. The export of Chinese to Ameri- 
ca, and of Indian coolies to and fro in the 
tropics, is in like manner attributable to 
the cheapness with which they can now be 
carried for long distances, as well as (in 
the case of the coolies) to the increased 
demand for tropical products which the 
growth of population and of wealth in the 
north temperate zone has created. 

Among the many questions suggested 
by the facts we have noted, | will advert 
to two or three only. 

One of these bears on the analogy be- 
tween the migrations of mankind and 
those of other animals and of plants. If 
the majority of our geologists are right in 
holding that man existed in those very re- 
mote times in which great changes of cli- 
mate were still taking place, the analogy 
must then have been close. Races of 
men may in palzolithic times have moved 
northward or southward, according to the 
recession or advance of the great ice-sheet 
that once covered the northern part of the 
north temperate zone, just as we know 
that animals moved, and just as we find 
that certain species of plants have in our 
latitude sometimes occupied the low coun- 
try and sometimes retired to sub-arctic 
regions or ascended to the tops of the 
loftiest mountains. It has been lately 
ma ntained that the Eskimo of Arctic 
America are the descendants of the Cave 
men of Britain and France, driven north 
many thousands of years ago by the grow- 
ing mildness of the climate. We know 
that changes in the level of the sea have 
produced revolutions in the fauna and flora 
of countries, not only by affecting the 
course of ocean currents and thereby the 
climate, but also by bringing, when lands 
formerly separated became parts of the 
same continent, species from one land to 
another, where the incomers overpowered 
or expelled the old inhabitants, or be- 
came, under new conditions and through 
the struggle between competing species, 
themselves so modified as to pass into 
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new forms. If man existed at a time so 
distant as that wherein Bering’s Straits and 
the North Sea and part of the Mediter- 
ranean were dry land, we may conjecture 
from the influence of these physical 
changes upon the animal and vegetable 
world what their influence may have been 
upon him in causing tribes to move from 
place to place, and in bringing about 
alterations of racial types. 

The geological record supplies ample 
evidence how greatly the species of ani- 
mals and plants have transferred them- 
selves from one dwelling-place to another 
in distant ages. The horse, in his earlier 
forms, was abundant in America, but he 
vanished there, and had been long extinct 
when the Spaniards of Cortez won Mexico 
by the terror he inspired. The camel, 
it appears, was originally a New World 
beast, and the gigantic Sequoia of Cali- 
fornia a European tree. But it is seldom 
that we are able to fix the causes which 
have brought about these transferences. 
And even with regard to those compara- 
tively few migrations of animals which 
have occurred within recent times, it is 
seldom that any palpably operative ground 
can be assigned, The latest instance of 
any considerable migration, apart of course 
from the agency of man, isthe invasion of 
Europe by the brown rat, a native, it 
seems, of East Central Asia, which has 
practically expelled the black rat from Eu- 
rope, just as the latter has been ejecting 
weaker rodents from South America. 

In prehistoric times the movements of 
animals must have frequently told upon 
man. It appears that some centuries be- 
fore our colonists entered North America 
the buffalo had begun to move eastward 
from the prairie highlands in and near the 
Rocky Mountains toward the Mississippi ; 
and in order to temps him still further 
eastward the Indians began to burn the 
forests which covered its banks and those 
of the Ohio river in what are now the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 
The abundance of animal food thus 
brought within their reach seems to have 
checked the progress of the tribes in the 
arts of sedentary life, throwing them back 
into the stage of hunters, 

Since man, in his advancing civilization, 
has begun to domesticate animals and to 
understand how to improve the soil and 
make full use of its capacities, the chief 
transfers of animals and plants to new re- 
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gions have been due to his action. He 
has peopled the New World and Australa- 
sia with the horses, cattle, and sheep of 
Europe, turning to account tracts which 
might otherwise have remained a wilder- 
ness. The trees he has brought from dis- 
tant regions have sometimes grown to for- 
ests, and changed the aspect of whole 
countries. Thus, the tops of the Neil- 
gherry hills in Southern India have nearly 
lost their beautiful ancient woods, and are 
now, since the English took them in hand, 
covered with the sombre Hucalyptus and 
Acacia melanoxylon from Australia, or 
with plantations of tea from China, or 
quinine from Paraguay. The landscape 
of Egypt, as we see it, must be quite 
different from that which Moses or He- 
rodotus saw ; for most of the trees belong 
to species which were then unknown on 
the Nile. Many creatures and many 
plants have also followed man without his 
will, The rats which our ships carry, and 
the mosquitoes whose eggs lurk in the 
water barrels, find their way to land and 
plague new countries ; the English spar- 
row is now a nuisance in North America, 
though less pernicious than the English 
rabbit in Australia. Species of shrubs and 
herbaceous plants, the seeds of most of 
them broeght accidentally from America 
or Asia, have thrice overrun the Hawaiian 
Islands, so that the present vegetation of 
the group is largely different from that 
which Cook found little more than a cen- 
tury ago. Thus, the migrations of men, 
which Nature once governed, have now 
come to be followed by those of other 
creatures, and are the source of many a 
change upon the face of Nature herself. 
If we ask what has been the result of 
the changes we have been considering on 
the political organizations of mankind, and 
on the types of human culture, the answer 
must unquestionably be, that they have 
become fewer and fewer. From the be- 
ginning of authentic history, the process 
of reducing the number of tribes, of lan- 
guages, of independent political communi- 
ties, of forms of barbarism or of civiliza- 
tion, has gone on steadily, and indeed with 
growing speed. For many parts of the 
world our data do not go far back. But 
if we take the part for which the data are 
most complete, the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, we find that now there are only 
nine, or at the most ten, languages (ex- 
cluding mere dialects) spoken on its 
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coasts, while the number of States, count- 
ing in Montenegro, Egypt, Malta, and 
Morocco, isten. Inthe time of Herodotus 
there must have been at least thirty lan- 
guages, while the independent or semi- 
independent tribes, cities, and kingdoms 
were beyond all comparison more numer- 
ous. The result of migrations has been to 
overwhelm the smal] tribes and merge 
them in larger aggregates, while the proc- 
ess of permeation, usually, though not al- 
ways, a sequel of conquest, has assimilated 
even those among whom no considerable 
number of intruders came. Sometimes 
the mere contiguity of the new and 
stronger race extinguishes the weak one, 
as in the case of the Tasmanian aborig- 
ines.* But more frequently the weaker is 
simply absorbed into and accepts the lan- 
guage and general type of the stronger, 
which is not necessarily the more gifted 
or the more civilized : and thus Britain 
has become Anglified, the Celtic popula- 
tion retaining some of its distinctive marks 
only in western and mountainous corners ; 
thus the Wends of North Germany have 
been Germanized, thus the Finnish races 
of Eastern and Northern Russia are Slavon- 
ized, thus some of the Albanian clans are 
being Hellenized, thus the Talains of Pegu 
are becoming merged in the Burmese, as 
possibly the latter may ultimately be in 
the Chinese. The remarkable thing is 
that neither this blending of races, nor the 
transfer of races to new climatic and 
economic conditions, tends to develop new 
types to anything like the same extent as 
it destroys the old ones. The Crown is 
allowed to create one new Irish peerage 
for every three that die out. Nature uses 
her prerogative far more sparingly ; she 
does not produce a new one for ten that 
vanish. Since the nations of modern 
Europe took their present distinct char- 
acters with their languages and their local 
seats between the sixth and the eleventh 
centuries, no new nation has appeared in 
Europe, nor is there the least likelihood 
that any will. Neither has the settlement 
of European man in the New World 
wrought any marked changes in national 
types even when there has been a blood- 





* So the Guanches of Teneriffe soon disap- 
peared as a distinct race, though some of their 
blood remains; so the Maories and native 
Hawaiians have become greatly reduced in 
numbers, and are likely to become before long 
extinct, 
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mingling on a great scale. The average 
Mexican, who is by extraction more than 
half an Indian, is for many, perhaps for 
most purposes, social and ethical, a Span- 
iard. The man of Pennsylvania or Ohio 
is still more palpably an Englishman, nor 
does the immense infusion of Irish and 
German blood seem likely to affect the 
Anglo-American type as it fixed itself a 
century or more ago, Nothing shows 
more clearly the strength which a well- 
established racial character has than the 
fact that the climatic and economic con- 
ditions of America have so little altered 
the English settlers in body, so compara- 
tively little evenin mind. Nothing better 
illustrates the assimilative power of a vigor- 
ous community than the way in which the 
immigrants into the United States melt 
like sugar in a cup of tea, and see their 
children grow up no longer Germans or 
Norwegians, or even Irish or Italians or 
Gzechs, but Anglo-Americans. With the 
negroes, on the other hand, there is prac- 
tically no admixture ; and so far as can be 
foreseen, they will remain, at least in the 
sub-tropical parts of the South, distinctly 
African in their physical and mental char- 
acteristics for centuries to come. The 
same remark holds true of the white and 
black races in South Africa. 

Will this process of extinguishing and 
assimilating the weaker nationalities and 
their types of culture continue into a dis- 
tant future? Have those movements of 
population which have been so powerful a 
factor in that process nearly reached their 
limit? Since atime long before the dawn 
of history the various races seem to have 
been always in an unstable equilibrium, 
some constantly pressing upon others, or 
seeking to escape from crowded into va- 
cant, from cold or sterile into mure genial 
or more fertile lands. Is the time near at 
hand when they will have settled down in 
a permanent fashion, just as our globe it- 
self has from a gaseous, state solidified by 
the combination of her elements into her 
present stable form ? 

Over large parts of the earth this time 
seems already within a measurable dis- 
tance. Nearly all of the north temperate 
zone, except parts of southwestern and 
southeastern Siberia (especially along the 
lower Amour), and parts of Western 
Canada, is now occupied, and most of it 
pretty thickly occupied. Districts there 
are which may be more closely packed : 
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the Western United States, for instance, 
though all the best land has already been 
taken up, can support a far larger popula- 
tion than they now have. But the attrac- 
tions to emigrants become daily slighter 
as the conditions of agriculture grow less 
favorable through the inferior quality of 
the untouched land and the approaching 
exhaustion of that which has been tilled 
for two or three decades, not to speak of 
that vast natural increase of the population 
already on the spot, which intensifies the 
competition for employment. We may 
conjecture that within the lifetime of per- 
sons now living the outflow frora Europe 
to North America will have practically 
stopped. A somewhat longer time will 
be required to fill not only the far less at- 
tractive parts of northern Asia I have men- 
tioned, but also such scantily inhabited 
though once flourishing regions as Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, and Persia, because 
a more torrid sun and atrocious misgovern- 
ment keep these regions, so to speak, ont 
of the market. In the southern hemi- 
sphere, whose land area is far smaller, 
there are the temperate districts of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, of which, so far 
as our present knowledge extends, no very 
large part has moisture enough to be avail- 
able for tillage ; while in South America 
there are La Plata, northern Patagonia, 
and the highlands of Bolivia, Peru, and 
Ecuador.* The elevation above the sea 
of these latter tracts gives them a tolerable 
climate, but their wealth lies chiefly in 
minerals ; and the parts which are both fit 
for agriculture and healthy are of com- 
paratively small extent. There remain the 
tropics, Vast regions of the tropics are 
at present scantily peopled. Most of 
equatorial South America is a forest 
wilderness. Much of tropical Africa— 
where it is not condemned to sterility by 
the want of water—seems to have a popu- 
lation very far below what it could sup- 
port, owing not merely to the wars and 
slave raids which devastate the country, 
but also to the fact that peoples unskilled 
in tillage cannot make the soil yield any- 
thing like its full return of crops. The 
same remark applies to Borneo, Celebes, 
New Guinea, Luzon, and some of the 
other isles of the Eastern Archipelago, 





* The elevated parts of Equatorial Africa are 
much smaller, though possibly large enough 
to support a European population of some few 
millions, 











among which only Java has as yet seen its 
resources duly developed. That there will 
be considerable migrations and shiftings 
of population among the races that now 
inhabit the tropics is probable enough. 
: India and China are both filled to over- 
flowing, and will doubtléss continue to 
send out streams of emigrants, which may 
in time fill up the vacant spaces in the 
Eastern Archipelago, perhaps in South 
America, perhaps even in Africa, unless 
some of its indigenous races should ripen 
into a greater capacity for patient and 
steady toil than any, except the Egyptian, 
has yet shown. But none of these tropi- 
cal peoples, except the Chinese—for Japan 
lies outside the tropics—has a native 
civilization, or is fitted to play any part in 
history, either as a conquering or as a 
thinking force, or in any way save as pro- 
ducers by physical labor of material 
wealth. None is likely to develop toward 
any higher condition than that in which 
it now stands, save under the tutelage, and 
by adopting so much as it can of the cul- 
ture, of the five or six European peoples 
which have practically appropriated the 
torrid zone, and are dividing its resources 
between them. Yet the vast numbers to 
which, under the conjoint stimuli of sci- 
ence and peace, these inferior black and 
yellow races may grow, coupled with the 
capacity some of them evince for assimi- 
lating the material side of European 
civilization, may enable them to play a 
larger part in the future of the world than 
they have played in the past. 

It is, of course, possible that the great 
European peoples, or some of them, may 
after a few generations acquire the power 
of thriving in the tropics, of resisting 
malarial fevers, and of rearing an off- 
spring which need not be sent home to a 
cold climate during the years of boyhood, 
We must call it possible, because our ex- 
perience is still too short to justify us in 
calling it impossible. But it seems so far 
from probable that in considering the 
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future of the leading and ruling races of 
the world, we must practically leave their 
permanent settlement in the tropics out of 
the question, and restrict our view to the 
two temperate zones. In these, as has 
been said, there is no longer room and 
verge for any great further removal of 
masses of men from one country to an- 
other. If, indeed, we were merely to 
look at a map indicating the comparative 
density of population in Northern Asia, 
Europe, and America, and see how much 
denser it is in the agricultural parts of 
France or Germany, for instance, than in 
Southwestern Siberia, or the Northwest of 
the United States and Canada, we might 
fancy the space remaining to be sufficient 
for many centuries to come. But if we 
were to compare such a map of to-day 
with a similar map of the world in 1780, 
and note how much of what would then 
have been marked as empty space, includ- 
ing all the vast area between the Allegha- 
nies and the Pacific, has now been occu- 
pied, we shall realize the immense advance 
that has been made toward the establish- 
ment of an equilibrium of population, and 
the relative shortness of the future during 
which we can look to emigration as a 
remedy for the evils which afflict the toil- 
ing masses of Europe. In this respect, as 
in many others, the world seems to be 
entering on a new era, whose phenomena 
will prove unlike to any that have gone 
before, 

It may be thought that as migrations 
have been a frequent cause of war in the 
past, the establishment of such an equi- 
librium will make for peace. But it must 
also be remembered that the pressure of 
each nation on its neighbor, and of the 
members of each nation on one another, 
tends to grow more severe with that 
severer struggle for subsistence which in- 
creasing numbers involve, and which, 
after a few more generations, the outlets 
that now still remain to us will no longer 
relieve.—Contemporary Review. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON UGANDA, 


BY REV, HORACE WALLER. 


Encrossep as Great Britain is at pres- 
ent in weighty home interests, the serious 
news from the Victoria Nyanza has been 
grave enough to draw aside attention to 
her African aims, and to excite a feeling 
of deep anxiety as to the future of pros- 
pects which, but a little before, had been 
accepted as full of hope and promise. 
Unexpectedly, and without warning, we 
find ourselves arraigned by many of the 
French and a portion of the German press 
for a grievous breach of international con- 
cord, for a violation of our boasted princi- 
ples of impartial religious toleration, and 
for violent and aggressive action on the 
part of our officers and representatives, 
The clamor is all the more disquieting that 
from the circumstances of the country we 
cannot immediately refute it by a plain 
statement of facts, and because, even 
among ourselves, there may be found a 
party liable to be swayed by an obviously 
one-sided story. In spite of Khartoum 
and its melancholy lessons, the policy of 
** scuttle’? may still have its supporters ; 
and it is to avoid all risk of another Gor- 
don tragedy that I think it desirable that 
as much light as we have should be thrown 
on the situation at Uganda, until the ar- 
rival of further details, which will proba- 
bly set the mind of the country at rest. 

Taking it then for granted that the in- 
terest which recent events have aroused in 
this country concerning Uganda is more 
likely to increase than to diminish, and 
expecting as we may that it will gain pro- 
motion at the hustings very soon into a 
** question,’’ it may be as well as catch it 
here and there from various standpoints, 
and in different lights, to see exactly what 
are its bearings, and how it looms on the 
horizon. 

This country has a good title to Uganda 
as things African go. First reached by 
two British officers—Captains Speke and 
Grant—in 1861, their enforced detention 
at M’tesa’s court enabled them to bring 
home details for us concerning a people 
very different from the ordinary run of 
African races. M’tesa himself evinced a 
strong desire to be brought into closer 
relationship with a nation which, judged 
by the specimens who were visiting him, 


must be worth knowing, indeed. So 
things went on for a time, and it was not 
till 1874 that an officer of General Gor- 
don’s staff again revived the king’s inter- 
est in our countrymen. It served to keep 
alive a small spark of hope, which finally 
burst into flame when Mr. Stanley (who 
will at all events permit me to call him 
very much one of us now) reached the 
king of the Baganda, and once more care- 
fully took the measure of his inclinations, 
The result of Mr. Stanley’s descriptions 
was'to set the machinery of the Church 
Missionary Society in motion at once ; 
and on the 30th of June, 1877, a first in- 
stalment of teachers reached the capital of 
the country, and began a work which, 
though confronted by extreme difficulty 
and danger, has never ceased. 

It is very necessary to hold both date 
and event securely in one’s memory. 
Whatever notions concerning European 
civilization and Christianity were fixing 
themselves on the minds of M’tesa and 
his people were directly and entirely due 
to the presence of these good men, who 
were thus first in the field. 

On the 21st of February, 1879—that 
is, a year and eight months afterward — 
the Roman Catholics entered upon the 
scene, represented by Pere Lourdel and 
his party. From that moment trouble 
began. Given two bands of men full of 
enthusiasm, but diametrically opposed to 
each other upon points which, even in 
Europe, are capable from time to time of 
exposing lines of cleavage in society which 
otherwise would never be detected,— add 
to this a climate in which exhaustion fre- 
quently removes the ‘‘ governour’’ from 
the mechanism of common-sense, and you 
have a whiz and whir of nerves and 
brains, grit drawn into bearings, and gen- 
eral mischief everywhere. 

In this particular case you have only to 
encircle the disputants with an astonished 
horde of savages, headed by a disappoint- 
ed and petulant tyrant, and then here is 
half the story of Uganda's trouble told ! 

It is open to every one to form his own 
opinion upon the entry of the French 
Jesuits into other men’s labors. They 
had the greater part of Africa to choose 
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from if they were in search of a new field. 
Quite certain it is that from the moment 
of their arrival all was confusion and in- 
trigue. Their first act was to repudiate 
the Christianity which had been taught to 
M’ tesa, and to his great perplexity. 

This brings us to look upon the Roman 
Catholic propaganda in Central Africa, 
and we see ata glance that it has very 
special features, and is exceedingly com- 
prehensive. 

As missionary matters are inseparable 
from our Uganda dilemma—and will be— 
the opportunity may be a favorable one to 
take note of the various methods of attain- 
ing a common object. To do this, it is 
better to be sure that we have a correct 
idea of the raw material to be treated. 
Machinery that will dress silk to perfec- 
tion may require considerable alterations 
if it has to weave sacking. 

There is a singular characteristic among 
all the African races which is never suffi- 
ciently kept in view by those who busy 
themselves with the people, whether it be 
in order to take aid to them or to draw 
from them advantage and profit, and it is 
this: the African has a fascination for 
brutal tyranny. 

Whether this be part of the old inheri- 
tance from Ham, it is part and parcel of 
your African, and visible enough to those 
who study him. Just as bees in their 
singular ways can raise up queens to order 
out of the common stock, so is it always 
possible, as occasion requires, for these 
unfortunate vations to evolve from their 
midst, kings whose very thrones depend 
upon their activity in working a spell da 
and night, which may be called a ‘‘ swift- 
ness to shed blood.”” We learn our his- 
tory by our little wars, and the reader will 
recall what he heard of King Theodore’s 
reign in Abyssinia, and he will remember 
that the pitch of discipline which the 
Kaffir troops of Cetewayo attained to, was 
the outcome of previous reigns, in which 
Chaka, Dingaan, and M’panda would cast 
whole regiments into absolute annihilation 
with as little compunction as a boy will 
throw stones into the sea. The horrors 
which defile the land of Dahomey are too 
revolting to dwell upon ; and even now, 
in spite of our dash in among them, the 
Ashantees are not exactly the people 
among whom to establish a life insurance 
office. M’tesa, when Speke and Grant 
found him, was as bad asthe rest. The 

New Senrres.—Vot. LVI., No. 3. 
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refinements of his tortures, the trembling 
he set up in every soul, are well recorded 
by Speke and Grant. To cut women to 
pieces by knives made of reeds, while care 
was taken to prolong their gradual dis- 
memberment by special feeding, formed 
suggéstive modes of producing anguish, 
which his able successor (in this line) has 
been quick to improve upon. Strange as 
it may be to say so, there is but one con- 
clusion to come to—look where you will 
in Africa—and it is this: the people like 
this sort of thing! But whether it is 
right to let this sort of thing go on in the 
nineteenth century, and close to our own 
doors, is a different matter. Some think 
not. What is more, they are prepared to 
back their opinions with their purses. 
One result is, that you have the other half 
of Uganda’s trouble before you. But 
most new births are attended with griev- 
ous throes, and we certainly don’t find an 
exception here, All that is needed is 
time, and a determination to uphold men 
like Gordon and Lugard till the transition 
is accomplished, There is the savage’s 
infatuation for being ruled by a strong 
hand. Well, then, in the name of all that 
is merciful, turn it to good account. 
Place a strong but kind hand over him ; 
introduce just laws, and rigorously enforce 
them. Substitute upright judgment fer 
the witch-doctor and the executioner’s 
ever-gleaming chopper, and you may rest 
well assured that England—represented 
either by the chartered Company or the 
individual—has been true to the trust im- 
posed upon her as a regenerative leaven. 

Respecting this awful phenomenon— 
for the African’s worship of tyranny 
amounts to this—one has not meptioned 
the traffic in human beings, which, but 
for the intervention of the white man, 
would not know a broken link between 
** the Cape and Cairo.”’ 

Projected either by the subscription list 
of the Missionary Society or the discipline 
of the Jesuit Coilege, the missionary drops 
down into this state of things ! 

Take the first type of evangelist : his 
perplexity is profound. All the horrors 
of a slave-raid are upon him, Villages are 
burning around him, women and children 
are sorted out from amid. the carcasses of 
their husbands and fathers. What life is 
left in them is worth so many dollars om 
the coast. Poor crouching waifs and 
strays creep to him as he tosses on his bed 
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in his first fever. They tell him that their 
enemies dread him, and if he will only 
rally them, their destroyers will decamp. 
They add this—and he feels it to be 
rather an awkward argument—viz., that 
at this rate he will soon be without any 
one to teach ; on the other hand, if he 
will but ensure to them the peace which it 
is in his power to bring about, they will 
only be too glad to listen to the rest of 
his story about good-will toward men. 

In a can’t-stand-this-sort-of-thing way, 
with British blood up, quinine, rifle and 
all, it is ‘‘ hands off’ the next moment 
with the slave-dealer. Then the land has 
peace so long as your muscular Christian 
is there. But the grave censure comes 
from home, where the elect are scandal- 
ized. His recall is delicately arranged, 
and darkness comes down once more apon 
the land. The above is drawn pretty 
much upon the lines of a real episode in 
African missionary life. 

In rather a different form the same diffi- 
culty has cropped up in Uganda. It is 
not always that missionaries can sever 
themselves entirely from political sur- 
roundings in Africa. It is not always 
right to stand aside and hold the tongue 
when blood flows like water, and the wail 
of the about-to-be-slaughtered is in the air 
day and night. The position of the mis- 
sionary in Africa is totally different from 
what it is in India and China for instance ; 
but folks won’t see it in that light. The 
consequence is that men on the spot are 
apt to devise special means to meet special 
needs, and my own hope is that this com- 
mon-sense view will yet prevail, and lead 
to practical treatment of a more definite 
kind. I may add that this hope first took 
root in an African slave-preserve, and not 
in an English arm chair. 

Thirty years ago it was suggested that 
in those parts of Africa which were har- 
ried by such barbarities, it were better to 
raise up civilizing centres, The exact 
idea was this. Erect walls round a vil- 
lage, and make it impregnable to savage 
warfare. Place missionaries there, and 
add to them a staff of Jaymen, to guaran- 
tee to all comers peace and security in re- 
turn for obedience to set rules connected 
with order and sanitation—‘‘ cities of 
refuge,’’ in fact. Now the French have 
subsequently done this on Lake Tangan- 
yika, and far be it from me to condemn 
such a method of protecting life in the 
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midst of tribes scattered and peeled by 
the slave-trade. But there is a heavy in- 
dictment against the French Fathers—not 
only with respect to their establishment on 
the shores of Tanganyika, but also in the 
land particularly under observation. 

As it will eventnally come prominently 
to the front, it is as well to state the case 
as it lies against the Jesuits. They are in 
a word encouraging the siave-trade to a 
vast extent. It was reported years ago 
from Zanzibar that not only were the 
Jesuits large buyers of boys whom the 
slave-traders brought to them to sell, but 
this was followed up by an appeal from 
Africa for funds to carry out these opera- 
tions. They had been hitherto “ angling,’ 
as it were (to put it their way) ; only give 
them money sufficient, and they would 
sweep converts in with the ‘* net.’’ 

The reader will at once see the extreme 
danger of this proceeding. Once establish 
a ready-money mart for young slaves in 
lands infested by men like Tippoo- tippoo 
and the fiends over whom he holds more 
or less sway, and it goes without saying 
that the demands of the Jesuits will be 
promptly met. 

Once purchased and placed, for exam- 
ple, under the strong wing of a Captain 
Joubert on Tanganyika—once baptized, 
clothed, fed, and instructed within the 
walls of the fort by the White Fathers, 
the child is no doubt in better plight than 
when the probability hung over it of being 
devoured by Manyuema “cannibals in the 
interior, or being smuggled out to Zanzi- 
bar or Pemba. But this is only one and 
the favorable side of the question. To 
pass to the other, we have to witness the 
scenes which are inseparable from the col- 
lection of these children. The boy is safe, 
because he has been worth, and has actu- 
ally fetched, say, 10 dollars. But his fa- 
ther has been shot down with a rifle 
because he drew an arrow to try and re- 
tain his child ; and his village is burned 
as a matter of course—pour encourager les 
autres—when next they dare to put in 
their say against the slave-traders’ methods 
of collecting for the White Fathers’ mar- 
ket ! 

Cardinal Lavigerie was quick to see this 
amazing danger when it'was pointed out to 
him by the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Committee—among whose mem- 
bers, by the by, the late Cardinal Manning 
sat at the time. 
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The following is an extract from the ad- 
dress given in Saint Sulpice before the 
Conference upon African Slave-Trade by 
Cardinal Lavigerie in 1888 :— 


“ But what are the practical means, my very 
dear brethren, by which to combat African 
slavery? The first—but it would remain in- 
sufficient because it, by itself, could not save 
so many millions of human beings—is charity, 
It incurs among others one peril, To attempt 
to buy back all the slaves, and to announce 
the intention of so doing, would be to kindle 
fresh greed in the agents, and would induce 
them to multiply their captures. But if one 
cannot and must not go to such lengths as 
these, and if, as we shall see, Leo XIII, signi- 
fies to us a more efficacious remedy, who 
should say that a missionary, finding on his 
path one of these unhappy creatures, ougi.t 
not to endeavor to relieve his sufferings, as 
did the Samaritan in the Gospel, and if possi- 
ble to release him from his sad lot by paying 
his ransom ?’'* 


As events develop, one is very much in- 
clined to suspect that these ‘* netted’’ 
converts will suddenly appear as French 
subjects ; and then we shall have work in- 
deed for international jurists, and those 
political landscape-gardeners who have so 
prettily arranged spheres of influence in 
Africa, with plots on which some uncom- 
monly thorny plants are sure to grow as a 
first crop, and particularly near the Vic- 
toria Nyanza. The Paris correspondent 
of the ‘* Times” reports, on the 3d of 
June, that the Secretary-General of the 
Péres Blancs expresses a belief ‘‘ that 
about 200 young slaves who had been re- 
purchased have been seized (in Uganda) 
by the ‘* Protestants,’? and that one of 
them had been killed.’’ The word which 
is italicized bears its own significance in 
this connection. 

To go back for a moment, it would be 

* ‘* Mais quels sont, mes trés chers fréres, les 
moyens pratiques de combattre l’esclavage 
africain? Le premier, mais il restera insuffi- 
sant, parce qu'il ne peut sauver a lui seul tant 
de millions de creatures humaines: c’est la 
charité, Il renferme d’ailleurs un peril. Ten- 
ter de racheter tous les esclaves et en annoncer 
l‘intention, serait allumer des cupidités nou- 
velles chez les exploiteurs et les porter 4 mul- 
tiplier leurs captures. Mais si ]’on ne peut 
ni ne doit aller jusque la et si Léon XIII, 
nous signale, comme nous le verrons, un re- 
méde plus efficace, que pourrait dire qu’ un mis- 
sionaire trouvant sur son chemin quelqu’une 
de ces malheureuses créatures, ne doive pas, 
comme le Sumaritain de l’Evangile, chercher 
& soulager ses souffrances, et, s’il le peut, ila 
soustraire & son triste sort en payant sa ran- 
gon ?”’ 
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most unfair to favor an idea that the 
Roman Catholics had hit upon the only 
means of Christianizing Africans in their 
slavery-distracted wilds by introducing a 
system peculiar to themselves, and quite 
apart from the detestable slave-buying 
transaction alluded to: this is far from 
the case, 

Roughly setting it out as a thirty years’ 
trial, the various working plans of the 
different Missionary Societies may be fair- 
ly judged by results. We will group them 
thus. The Church Missionary Society can 
point to a work in Uganda in which 
clergy, medical men, and mechanics have 
worked side by side. No man, we will 
venture to say, has produced such an effect 
as Mr. Mackay during the career of the 
Society in Uganda. But it was his ambi- 
dextrous nature, in conjunction with his 
devotion, which raised him to be the in- 
strument he was in God’s hands to weld 
such a faith to the souls of the Waganda 
that, when the stress came, not a link 
gave way. How his converts submitted 
to martyrdom under the bloodthirsty hand 
of that very fiend M’wanga (the present 
puppet of the Jesuits) is a tale which takes 
us straight back to the earliest persecu- 
tions of Christ’s Church, if we wish to 
match it in its details of cruelty on the 
one hand and stanchness on the other. 

And the Romanists have produced a 
great impression, We glean from Mrs. 
Moir’s account of Tanganyika doings that 
‘the priests do not teach many of the 
natives to read, but rather encourage them 
in industrial occupations, One station has 
1000 church-goers. Two Protestant mis- 
sionaries said, ‘ Don’t be surprised if some 
time you find the whole shores of Tan- 
ganyika Roman Catholic.’’’ But of 
course, the questionable means alluded to 
above is in full operation here. 

When we review, as next in geographi- 
eal order, the efforts of the two Scots 
Presbyterian Churches in Nyassaland, dif- 
ferent methods again meet the eye ; and 
in each case they are crowned with glorious 
success. But here accessories are wisely 
adapted to circumstances. A large pro- 
portion of the evangelists are trained medi- 
cal men, whose skill is lavishly available 
among the tribes in all directions, who are 
thus doubly blessed by their presence and 
very properly drawn nearer to the various 
stations. So carefully have the natives 
been trained, too, by skilled mechanics, 
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that the Rev. Clement Scott, of Blantyre, 
can point to an edifice constructed by na- 
tives that might take a high place among 
English churches. The Rev. Dr. Laws, 
M.D., at Bandawé, can boast of a medi- 
cal practice enough to make all Harley 
Street envious—that is to say, if name, 
influence, fame, and thankfulness be 
greater desiderata than hard guineas. The 
Universities’ (Church of England) Mission 
works in edifying harmony with these 
men upon the lake and in their immediate 
vicinity. But here teaching and preach- 
ing are alone relied upon. ‘The quality of 
the work is all that can possibly be de- 
sired ; but it isnot to be wondered at that 
the influence of the Scots Missions in the 
land is what a wave is to a ripple in com- 
parison, when one observes the results of 
many years’ trial, 

And this leads one to remark that the 
initial mistake of the Imperial British East 
African Company has been of a cognate 
description. It has been assumed that 
successful Indian plans would serve very 
well as patterns in cutting out African 
projects. As wise would it be to start a 
missionary enterprise on the lines suggest- 
ed, say, by the head of the Delhi Mis- 
sion, instead of drawing upon the special 
knewledge of aman like Dr. Laws, who 
in turn has but elaborated the designs of 
Livingstone himself—the wisest man who 
ever entered the African wilderness. 

The presence of Captain Lugard and 
his staff in Uganda is but a corollary of 
the work done by British and French mis- 
sionaries. The difficulties which beset 
them are of the gravest order. As to the 
latest complications which have arisen, 
those only who have the Uganda de- 
spatches in hand are competent to treat 
upon them. Certain it is that Lugard’s 
letters are not in the possession of those 
fur whom they were written! So it is 
left to us to pick out as much as we can 
from between the lines of exultation which 
meet the eye in the baser sort of French 
and German newspapers, That the better 
informed journals should enter a dignified 
protest against the transparent accusations 
Jaid against Lugard, was only to be ex- 
pected. 

A palpable attempt is being made to 
unite German and French sentiment against 
this country. As far as France is con- 
cerued in this escapade, I think it is fair 
to infer that she reckons without her host. 
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Let us, however, make a clean breast of 
it. When the scramble for East Africa 
took place, it was the fashion here to give 
way to unmitigated abuse of Germany in 
all her African ways. It is not unnatural 
to imagine that this must still be rankling 
in the hearts of the Germans in Africa, to 
whom it would be a satisfaction if they 
could embarrass British missiouary enter- 
prise in Uganda by quietly egging on 
French Jesuits. But perhaps a side-light 
can be turned on here. Captain Lugard 
has leaned heavily on the co-operation of 
the German officers at the south end of the 
lake for assistance in stopping the trans- 
port of arms to M’wanga (who is the nomi- 
nee of the French party), and his reliance 
has been heartily reciprocated. Germany’s 
attitude toward the slave-trade has been of 
the word-and-a-blow order. She has done 
enough already to put us to the blush, 
though she has not been as many months 
at it as we have years. After weary spells 
of imploring our Foreign Office to send a 
gunboat to Lake Nyassa (which is the 
bull’s-eye of the slave-trade target), the 
order has been given for the construction 
of two vessels, but not till disaster after 
disaster to our over-weighted commissioner 
in Nyassaland has capped our importunity. 
Major Wissmann will nevertherless run us 
hard : his vessel may yet be first in among 
the slavers there. But we will turn the 
light on still a little stronger, in order to 
show how Germany can return good for 
evil. 

Bishop Smythies of the Central African 
Mission has just returned to England from 
that part of the African coast which was 
most infested by slave-exporters, but is 
now under the vigilant supervision of 
Baron von Soden. The following para- 
graph is taken from a speech of his 1e- 
ported in the *t‘ Church Times ’’ of June 
10th. The Bishop said that formerly 


“he had very great fears, because the Ger- 
mans and their policy were quite unknown to 
them when the Germans first came into the 
country, and he thought it was undeniable 
that the company first settling there made 
many mistakes. But he should like to say— 
and he wished it made known as widely as 
possible—that since the German Government 
had taken Chitangali under its supervision, 
that, on the whole, great benefit had accrued 
to the country ; and they could not speak too 
warmly of the kindness they had received 
from Germaninfluence, ‘ Always,’ continued 
the Bishop, ‘ when I have gone to the coast, I 
have been hospitably entertained, without any 
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expense, on every occasion, by the officials of 
his Imperial Majesty’s Government there. 
Baron von Soden (to show the kindness and 
confidence which are shown us), though he 
had made a law that no one who flew a flag 
should fly it over the German flag, said to Mr, 
Woodward, at Magila, ‘* You may fly any flag 
you wish—the British, if you like.”” We have 
no wish to do it, but it shows the kindness 
we receive, We should probably have hoisted 
one of the mission flags, with a cross in the 
centre, to show a place and time of worship. 
I had to write to him ona certain report about 
cruelty. He might have considered (it was 
the first time I had anything to do with — 
that I was a meddling ecclesiastic, and turnec 

a deaf ear. He wrote a sympathetic letter, 
saying he made all inquiry, and, if there was 
any truth in what was believed, he sympa- 
thized entirely with my indignation at such a 
course of action, Then at Newala (under Mr. 
Mercer) there was great trouble, There was a 
fumine generally spread over the country ; 
and, driven partly, no doubt, by famine, one 
savage tribe had taken to cutting off the 
hands and committing other outrages on peo- 
ple who came down there, Some, indeed, 
were murdered, and some carried into slavery, 
The people wanted another tribe to help 
them ; but he wisely wrote to the German 
Governor, who came up with some Soudanese 
soldiers and called the chiefs together, and 
got them to send back people who had been 
captured ; and he returned to the coast (hav- 
ing pacified the country), and no one could 
say anything had been done which was wrong 
by a single soldier, or that they had not paid 
full price for their food, Baron von Soden 
has treated us with the greatest confidence in 
every way. I assured him that when I had an 
opportunity it was with pleasure, real pleas- 
ure, that I should tell my fellow countrymen 
of the kindness we received from him, and 
from the officials of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in East Africa. I have never hefore 
heard an official say to me what the chief offi. 
cer at Lindi said to me the other day. He 
said : ‘‘ In the last resort, if any slave refuses 
to go back to his master, it is against my con- 
science to compel him to go back into slavery.”’ 
That is the first time I have heard such lan- 
guage on the part of officials. I don’t say all 
German officials would take the same line, but 
we have got so far as this —no Arab is allowed 
to corporally punish his slave. He has to 
bring him before the German official, and if 
he has to be punished, he punishes him, I 
hear that seventeen Arabs have been hung for 
holding a slave-market. I have no doubt they 
were treated with patience, and it is a case 
of—‘‘ As thy sword has made women childless, 
so shall thy mother be childless among wom- 
en,”’ a) 


Contrast this with a transaction which 
took place at Zanzibar in August, 1890, 
when on the Ist of the munth our Govern- 
ment gave all slaves a chance of handing 
their inasters a set price and purchasing 
their freedom, and then cancelled the 
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proclamation secretly a fortnight after- 
ward, in deference to the requirements of 
an Official’s nervous system ! At the pres- 
ent moment a slave stands a far better 
chance of freedom at Lindi, which has 
only recently been acquired by Germany, 
than he does in islands which we have 
given Heligoland for, to bring them under 
our immediate control ! 

However I have shown quite enough evi- 
dence of sincerity on the part of Germany 
to lead one to believe that if we for our 
part are actually in earnest in quelling the 
barbarity of Uganda, we shall have in our 
ally one whose good wishes will go with 
us, even if no better aid is forthcoming, 
and who certainly won't coquette with the 
French on the spot. 

But the dilemma must not be watered 
down. Urged on by the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, Lugard found in 
Uganda just that sphere which called out 
his greatest qualities—and these are of no 
mean order. Trained in Burmese, Afghan, 
and Soudanese campaigns (which gained 
for him the Distinguished Service Order) 
he qualified himself for African work by 
defending some of the harassed tribes at 
the north end of Lake Nyassa against the 
Arab slave-traders. He has barely recov- 
ered from the severe wounds which he re- 
ceived in a campaign that had nothing for 
him in the way of notice or glory, but only 
sheer hard fighting,*in which a ball passed 
through both arms and his chest while he 
was storming a stockade. Once in Ugan- 
da, on behalf of the Company, he made 
treaties of the most important nature with 
M’wanga. The Roman Catholics and the 
‘* Protestants” were actually in two camps, 
and it took uncommon nerve and tact to 
keep them from each other’s throats. As 
far as any professions from such a creature 
can be relied upon, the king was attached 
to the Romanists. As a specimen of 
what took place in this highly charged at- 
mosphere, Jet us insert a few lines from 
Blue-book No. 4, Africa, 1892, as pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Times” of June 3d. Lu- 
gard says :— 

‘Next morning, early, I found the whole 
country under arms forwar, Masses of armed 
men were pouring in in every direction and 
preparing for battle, being drawn up on op- 
posite hills, I called the principal chiefs (my 
friends), and hastily falling in, the Soudanese 
Isent to the king’s hill, close to Kampala, 
with the Maxim, and took up a position there 
with Captain Williams. At my orders the 
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chiefs sent messengers to the various parties 
to disperse, and I said I would open fire on 
any mass of men, no matter of what party, 
who refused to disperse. The Catholics were 
very obstinate, and all the influence of their 
chiefs, who did their utmost, and remained 
with me themselves while they sent messen- 
gers to disperse the crowds, conld barely dis- 
perse them; finally, the Soudanese with 
fixed bayonets on the knee, and the Maxim 
ready for action, helped to persuade them, 
and the danger was averted without a shot. 
Had the war broken out, the result would 
have been terrible ; not a drop of rain had 
fallen for two months; every house would 
have been burned, and the Mohammedans 
had been daily reported as raiding closer and 
closer in very great force, and would have 
been in Mengo in two days. The king ap- 
peared really grateful, and announced in burza 
that he had never fully believed in our im- 
partiality and professions till now, but now 
he was completely convinced that we had 
come for the sole purpose of bringing peace 
and order to his country.” 


It was a masterpiece of tactics when 
Lugard drew off these factions to make 
common cause against the forces of the 
old tribal enemy, Kabréga, who had in- 
spired some hordes of Arabs to usurp a 
portion of Uganda. For once the na- 
tives seemed under control. Setting out 
in April of last year, Lugard left Mr. de 
Winton and a handful of men to hold the 
fortified position of Kampala (which com- 
mands the capital, Mengo) during his ab- 
sence. The expedition numbered some 
15,000 men, armed with nearly 5000 rifles 
and guns. Taken by surprise, the enemy 
was at first fain to accept the terms offered 
by Lugard, and to give up the Sultan, who 
was at the head of the usurpers. The 
terms were eventually refused, and this led 
to a pitched battle, after a river had been 
crossed (by strategy), upon which the 
Moslems mainly reckoned for safety. The 
loss was great on both sides, but victory 
remained with Lugard’s troops, who, but 
for an outbreak of smallpox, and the mis- 
ery incurred by marching at the height of 
the rainy season, would have been led 
against Kabréga himself. lLugard re- 
stored all prisoners to their own side, and 
Dr. Macpherson spared no pains to show 
that, when the battle was over, his skill 
was available for friend and foe alike. 

Still acting as a British officer and the 
agent of the chartered Company, he en- 
tered into a treaty, offensive and defen- 
sive, with N’tali, King of Ankoli, In ex- 
change for a flag of the Company, and a 
promise of friendship and protection, the 
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king, for his part, promised tu stop the 
importation of gunpowder from the south 
and rorth into British territory by all 
means in his power. 

And here is just where it seems to one 
that the position, not only of this coun- 
try, but the I.B.E A. Company, in par- 
ticular, is most unsatisfactory—to say the 
least of it. Hitherto, the public have read 
the case thus: with a charter from the 
British Government in hand, the Com- 
pany has deputed its officers to make 
treaties, and generally to enter into, and 
take part in, the intricacies of native 
politics, in which their good name and 
fame are pledged up to the hilt as signa- 
tories to various undertakings. How then, 
one asks, can the charter-holding Com- 
pany back out of engagements at a mo- 
ment’s notice in which co-signatories have 
incurred vital responsibilities by sticking 
faithfully to their part of the bargain ? 

It is not necessary to take such power- 
ful chiefs as M’wanga and N’tali of An- 
koli : there must be numerous petty chiefs 
living under the belief that they have the 
protecting wing of the Company over 
them, Treaties have been submitted to 
them ; the contents have been explained. 
Chief after chief has daubed paper 
with an inky finger, and for aught we 
know has loyally carried out his part of 
the compact. 

But here is just the grave point. He 
who is on Lugard’s side is, ¢pso facto, 
against a whole posse of ruffians, who will 
whet every spear and knife in their pos- 
session for revenge if Lugard forsakes 
him. Surely it is of the essence of honor 
to prevent this. It is doubly a duty when 
we are dealing with savages before whose 
eyes paper never lay, before we took it to 
them. To some of us the disgusting cere- 
mony of blood-bretherhood (which is in- 
evitably pictured for us in every book of 
African travels) is a questionable proceed- 
ing upon the part of an English gentle- 
man. But it puts the traveller through. 
The savage has signed the bond and keeps 
to it, even though the white man is entire- 
ly in his power. Now we of the charter- 
age reverse this. For us it is paper, ink, 
and seal, with a surrounding of Winches- 
ters and a sprinkling of Maxims. Take 
M’wanga’s case. If he turns to his Arab 
courtiers, they will impress upon him the 
significance of what he has done. Their 
own belief in signed paper is prodigious, 
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and, truth to tell, sometimes advantageous, 
Captain Cameron drew bills upon the 
Royal Geographical Society right across 
Africa. He happened to hit upon a drift 
of Arabs, and they gave him what he so 
surely needed in exchange for drafts, with- 
out demur. All this wants thinking out 
by the people of this country before the 
ery ‘“‘ abandon Uganda’”’ goes forth. It 
will be too bad if it comes to pass that a 
document issued by an Imperial Chartered 
Company as a treaty, is, after all, incom- 
parably inferior to the leg-scratching and 
blood-licking arrangement which binds 
man to man in honest compact in the jun- 
gle village.* 

~ One has brushed aside the accusations 
of the French Jesuits. If he may be par- 
doned for saying so, their proverbial as- 
tuteness is not particularly to the front. 
It would be offensive to Captain Lugard, 
when his back is turned, were his friends 
to meet these foolish stories with a parade 
of his personal merits. But this may be 
carried too far as a sentiment. Privileged 
to have known Gordon as few knew him, 
and to enjoy the friendship of Lugard, it 
has been at times almost an amusement to 
me to note how strongly the two men pos- 
sessed some—but by no means all—char- 
acteristics in common. There is the same 
busy brain over details ; the identical con- 
tempt of adulation, fuss, and show ; the 
evident caged-up feeling at home; the 
equal long breath of relief with a great en- 
terprise ahead. For the rest, one must 
ask the reader to take it on trust that of 
all the impossible men in this wide, wide 
world for Jesuit or ‘‘ Protestant’’ to try 
and inveigle or wheedle over to his par- 
ticular side, Lugard, as a very Gallio, with 
a military commissioner’s ré/e in hand, 
would be the particular one. 

It is exceedingly probable that within 
the next month poor Uganda will find it- 
self famous, or infamous, just as it suits one 
party or the other to deal with its history. 

But even here some may take the 
trouble to get at facts before they speak 
by reading the most handy books on the 
subject. To such let the ‘* Life of Mac- 


* By the Chartered Company’s Act of incor- 
poration every treaty has to be submitted to 
her Majesty’s Government for approval. No 
less than seventy-six treaties, in which British 
protection is distinctly assumed, have already 
received the Foreign Office imprimatur, and 
there is no denying the liability assumed. 
See Blue-book, Africa, No, 4, 1892, presented 
to Parliament May, 1892.—H. W. 
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kay’’ and the ‘‘ Story of Uganda’’ be 
recommended. No one can despair of 
such a people, when they see the ‘‘ good 
seed of the Church” which the Baganda 
martyrs have sown in their own blood. 

The one thing needful is a railway to 
the southern shore of the lake. 

After weary years in the Lower Soudan, 
General Gordon was thoroughly convinced 
that in developing the Equatorial Prov- 
inces the Nile must prove useless. His 
idea was to reach the Victoria Nyanza 
from the east cvast ; and it was he who 
first called the attention of the principal 
movers in the Imperial British East Africa 
Company to the feasibility of thus reach- 
ing the very heart of the continent. 

At any moment we may hear from the 
engineers, whom Lord Salisbury. has 
equipped, where the real difficulty lies. 
We know that to within 100 miles of the 
lake there is nothing to prevent a line 
being laid quickly and cheaply. But then 
comes a mountainous barrier which is 
being carefully examined. It is mere 
guess-work to say that nature has or has 
not left a gap in it. 

With money almost unlendable, a Gov- 
ernment guarantee upon a moderate sum, 
and at a moderate rate, would hardly pro- 
voke serious criticism, now that the pre- 
liminary survey for the Mombasa railway 
has enabled many to blare to their hearts’ 
content. From the latest utterances in 
Parliament, and on the eve of dissolution, 
it is plain enough that her Majesty’s pres- 
ent Government have a firm conviction as 
to what is due to Africa, and to Uganda 
in particular, Withdrawal finds no place 
in their resolve. 

Our own exertions in Great Britain date 
very far back in this century. Before it 
closes, our allies are coming up shoulder 
to shoulder with us in a common advance 
against the barbarism which is out of date 
in this world now. However, be this as 
it may, that man will be venturesome who 
raises an outcry sufficient to compel any 
Government to withdraw Captain Lugard 
and his fellow-officers from their present 
task. History has an ugly way of repeat- 
ing itself in Africa. The grave wichin it, 
which already contains so many reputa- 
tions, still lies open with room for more. 
A train of circumstances is already laid, 
which, with one touch of vexatious folly, 
might instantly lead to a disaster—not so 
very different to that which occurred in 
Khartoum.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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A strRANGER from New York City first 
christened Judge Woods ‘* The Little 
Napoleon of Caribou.’’ As every man in 
the crowd had a mine for sale, no one 
questioned the visitor’s right to speak on 
this subject, and when he followed up the 
remark by saying ‘‘ it was a long time be- 
tween drinks,’’ we accepted his invitation 
and unanimously voted him a high author- 
ity on the personal appearance of Napo- 
Jeon—later in the day the entire camp ac- 
cepted the name as singularly appropriate. 
The mild, harmless face of Judge Woods, 
showing in every line a decided antipathy 
to killing anything, could not but suggest 
to our minds the little General famous for 
killing evervthing. So he was christened 
Napoleon ; he reminded us of that singu- 
lar man in the same way Murdock, the 
higgest liar in Caribou, reminded us of 
George Washington, ‘‘ he was so entirely 
different. *’ 

I think the Judge took kindly to his 
new title, for in a short time the walls of 
his cabin blossomed with pictures of the 
great General, and he fell into the habit 
of walking around the camp with arms 
clasped behind his back and head bent for- 
ward as if he was burdened with great cares 
of the State. Entering his cabin with- 
out knocking one morning, I found him 
standing before a looking-glass trying to 
counterfeit Napoleon’s position, as shown 
in one of the pictures on the wall. Glanc- 
ing at the picture, then at his own reflec- 
tion, he burst out in his rough fashion, 
‘* Hang me if I don’t think that New York 
man was right ;’’? drawing himself up to 
his full length, he went on, ‘* But I’m a 
bigger man than Napoleon—a_ bigger 
man.’’ I did not contradict him; no 
one in the camp ever contradicted the 
Judge ; we all loved him too much ; loved 
him in spite of his peculiarities ; perhaps 
on account of them. 

Judge Woods was a privileged character 
in the little mining camp of Caribou ; 
nearly every one had commenced by laugh- 
ing at him, all, I believe, ended by loving 
him, and in 1874, when the camp was at 
its best, he was the leading spirit in our 
social and political life. Lazy and good- 
humored, possessing a happy faculty of 
parrying angry words with some harmless 
joke, he slowly made his influence felt and 
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power recognized by even the roughest 
class of miners in Caribou. He seemed 
to have no settled purpose, no special ob- 
ject in life. He did nothing, was noth- 
ing ; but day by day he grew more closely 
into the life of the place. No event was 
complete without him, and the appearance 
of his round jolly face in any gathering 
was always the signal for a fusion of 
cliques and a good time all round. Every 
one in Caribou knew his history, who he 
was, where he came from, why he was 
here. You were sure to have this infor- 
mation fired at you by the Judge the first 
time you made his acquaintance. 

_ “ Yes, by Gad,” he would begin. ‘I 
have known life-—life, sir, I repeat—life 
in the very heart of the cultured Eastern 
States. Ihave had my fling. Gad, boy, 
it was a royal fling too. Wine, you bet ; 
woman, I should remark ; gamble, why 
you benighted tender foot, they don’t 
know the meaning of the word gamble out 
here ; in our game of poker we played for 
stakes worth winning ; if a man threw the 
banker a $50 bill, he got one white chip, 
only half an antee ;’’ and here the Judge 
would stop and wag his large head from 
side to side, until it seemed the old-fash- 
ioned crush opera-hat he sported would 
fall to the ground ; across his face all the 
while played a smile of happy superiority. 
Busy with the memory of old dissipations, 
he would forget your presence, and, look- 
ing out of the window, whistle softly some 
air linked in his mind with other days ; 
coming back tothe present, he would con- 
tinue his story. ‘* The old man cut up 
rough at last ; my goveinor, you see, was 
ahigh officer in the church, and didn’t 
exactly cotton to my larks. One morning 
he called me to his study ; I did not like 
his looks ; I knew there was trouble com- 
ing. ‘ Billy,’ said he—Billy Woods is 
my name, you know, I’ll be thirty-nine in 
December ; don’t look it, do 1? well, I 
am—‘ Billy,’ said the old man, ‘ you 
have developed a surprising talent for pro- 
fanity. If this was natural or hercditary 
T might excuse you, but for generations 
our family have been leaders in religious 
matters. To speak plainly, William, you 
raise too much trouble for this small city ; 
it won’t do; you overstock the market. 
I think you had better go West, where 
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the people are educated up to your style. 
I have the misfortune to own a mine called 
the ‘‘ Sovereign People ;’’ it is situated 
near Caribou, Colorado. Now I want you 
to go out to Caribou and stay for two years ; 
I will send you each month two hundred 
dollars to pay expenses. At the end of 
two years, if you have learned to behave 
properly, you may come home again, and 
I will take you into partnership with me.’ 
I tried to move the oid man, but it was 
no go. So I came out here five years ago 
and settled in that little cabin on the side 
of the hill ; the one with a small platform 
running all along the front of it. At first 
it went kind of slow, then I began to like 
the boys, and they stopped calling me 
‘Tender Foot.’ In a little while I seemed 
to forget my Eastern home, and ceased to 
long for my old companions. The two 
years of my probation at last came to an 
end, I was free to go home again, but 
home seemed right here, all around me, 
for I had grown to love the boys and the 
camp. The very mountains that surround- 
ed the little valley on all sides had crept 
into my heart, and I loved themtoo. The 
thought of opening my eyes in the morn- 
ing and looking out on nothing but brick 
walls, of having nu bright ‘ good morn- 
ing’ from Arapaho Peak yonder, made 
me shrink with aversion from my old life, 
my old home—a life and a home that 
seemed mine no lounger. I decided not to 
go back East, but stay here in Caribou. 
The old man didn’t object, so here you 
find me at the end of five years, doing 
nothing, with the peculiar energy I have 
been famous for ever since I came to Colo- 
rado, I hope to stay here until I die. If 
I am bound in the right direction, then 
my soul will be saved a climb of over ten 
thousand feet ; and if I have to go down 
below, the extra time consumed in reach- 
ing it will be my gain.’ 

This little autobiography, always inter- 
rupted by two or three adjournments to 
the bar room, was sure to end in a cordial 
invitation to vinat his cabin, sample his old 
Rye whiskey, and smoke a pipe of peace. 

The Judge’s cabin, like its owner, had 
its peculiarities. It was built on the side 
of a steep hill; the Judge’s town lot, as 
he put it, being narrow but powerful high. 
While the back-door elbowed the sur- 
rounding rocks with true Western famil- 
iarity, the front of the house, perched on 
a row of pine timbers, lifted its head high 
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in air with natural Eastern reserve and 
pride of position. The cabin contained 
two rooms, a small bedroom, and a much 
larger one, in which the Judge seemed to 
live. Twice each week it was used asa 
court-room, the Judge being our only 
Justice of the Peace. This large room 
was papered from floor to ceiling ‘with old 
copies of illustrated papers ; they were in 
all languages and from all lands. An elk 
head was nailed above the fireplace, and a 
wonderful collection of stuffed birds and 
animals were strung around the room, 
filling completely the space between the 
point where the papering ended and the 
roof began. An old-fashioned church 
pulpit, discarded by the Methodist society 
when they repaired their chapel, stood in 
one corner of the room for the use of the 
Judge on court days ; a lot of rough pine 
boards piled up in a corner made benches 
for the jury, the witnesses and lawyers. 
The only evidence of luxury or suggestion 
of his old home in the East, was a large 
easy-chair that always stood in front of 
the window, through which could be seen 
Arapaho Peak, 15,000 feet high. This 
was the Judge’s favorite corner, Here he 
would sit by the hour when the days were 
cold or stormy, smoking his large pipe. 
He always had a book open before him, 
but it was noticed he seldom turned the 
leaves, but with eyes fastened on the snow- 
covered peak across the valley, sat quietly 
dreaming the hours away. Of what he 
thought or dreamed, we, his friends in the 
camp, could not tell; perhaps we could 
not have understood his thoughts had we 
known them ; that he loved the old moun- 
tain was plain ; that he turned to it a far 
ditferent side of his character from the 
jolly, good-tempered one known in the 
camp, we suspected, Perhaps his'sorrows, 
if he had any, and Heaven knows we all 
have some, were told to his cold and silent 
friend, ‘‘ The Peak.’’ 

Many an afternoon I have looked across 
the valley from my shaft to the Judge’s 
little cabin, as the sun went down, to see 
him bid it good night. 

If the day was clear, you were sure to 
see him at this hour pacing up and down 
the narrow platform in front of his cabin, 
every few moments stopping to look across 
the valley where the glory of the sunset 
rested. At last, striking an attitude 
Napoleonic in the extreme, with head 
critically balanced on one side, he would 
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stand and watch the close of the day. 
Nodding in a familiar way to the sun as it 
dropped behind the mountain, his everv 
movement seemed to say, ‘‘ Very well 
done to-night, old boy—very well done 
indeed. I could suggest a few improve- 
ments, but what’s the good? Every one 
is satisfied with the show as you give it, 
so don’t change on my account.’’ 

When the bright color in the west had 
faded, and the stars began to cluster 
around Arapaho Peak and blossom far and 
wide, he would close his door and come 
slowly down the narrow path leading from 
his cabin to the Caribou house, where he 
took all his meals. 

The Caribou house was the centre of 
social life in camp ; political conventions, 
balls, church meetings, and shooting affairs 
had each in turn done some little toward 
making and keeping the house famous. 
About twenty of us lived there ; a dozen 
more, sleeping in their own cabins, gath- 
ered under its roof three times a day to 
eat a little and drink a great deal. We 
made a queer party, thirty-two men hailing 
from almost as many different parts of the 
world—stray bits of wreckage from all 
round the globe—stranded at last in this 
out-of-the-way mining camp, nestling in 
the heart of the Rocky Mountains, ten 
thousand feet above the sea. 

In the morning at the breakfast table, 
when the dim light filtering in through 
dirty windows gave to face and figure a 
strange unreal appearance, they were a 
rough Jot to look upon. Conversation 
was limited, for each man was busy with 
thoughts of the day’s chances. A poor 
man now, to-night he might be a million- 
aire, and, snapping his fingers, turn his 
back on the camp forever. This possi- 
bility made our speech and action quick 
and nervous, as if begrudging the few mo- 
ments required to consume the necessary 
amount of food. It was at such a time 
and surrounded by such men the Judge 
showed to advantage. Leaning back in 
his chair in spite of the rush, somehow he 
would find time to work in the thin edge 
of some good story. We couldn’t but 
stop a moment and laugh, and this Jaugh 
seemed to clear the atmosphere, let off our 
surplus stock of nervous excitement, and 
establish a good feeling al] round the table. 
But if the Judge was entertaining at 
breakfast, he waxed positively brilliant in 
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the evening, For it was then our life in 
camp took on its brightest side. 

In the long winter nights we all gath- 
ered around the large fireplace in the bar- 
room ; with chairs tilted back, legs crossed 
and hands clasped behind our heads, we 
would sit and smoke while the Judge spun 
yarns ; many of them were old, some were 
poor, but somehow we never got tired of 
hearing them. Theroom was dimly light- 
ed ; outside the wind whistled, dashing 
the snow in passionate gusts against the 
window-panes, The purring of the wood 
fire, dropping lower and lower as the even- 
ing waned, the shadows above and around 
us, al] seemed to draw our little circle 
closer and closer together ; and the Judge’s 
soft voice seemed just to fit in with the 
surroundings. 

He appeared to have such a child-like 
belief in all his old stock lies. I suppose 
they had developed slowly from small, 
perhaps truthful beginnings, right under 
his eye to their present size, and, like a 
father, he was blind to weak points in 
these children of his imagination, 

He was writing a book, he once told us 
—a book for children ; it was to be called 
‘The Three Buckets of Blood, or The 
Bloody Beer Brewer of Bolivia.’”? I 
don’t think he ever finished it ; even his 
patient friends at the Caribou house 
mutinied when the first chapter was read 
to them. In his stories he was always 
figuring as a hero in some wonderful love 
adventure ; unfortunately, so it appeared 
to us, the ‘‘ other fellow’’ always carried 
off the girl ; but this fact never seemed to 
trouble the Judge, he married them off 
without a tremor, and allotted each one a 
family of from six to sixteen children. 

One night Jim Strickland, a miner liv- 
ing down at Nederland Camp, made one 
of our party around the fire. He listened 
with interest and apparent pleasure to one 
of the Judge’s old Jove stories ; when it 
came to an end a disagreeable smile light- 
ed up his ugly face. ‘‘ Judye,’’ he broke 
out, ‘* the last time I heard you spin that 
yarn you only allowed the woman had 
seven children. I’m sure it was only 
seven, for I noticed at the time it was just 
the number of kids I had at home ; to- 
night you say the woman had nine chil- 
dren,’’ 

The Judge turned and looked him 
squately in the face: this style of criti- 
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cism was new. ‘‘ Whendid you hear me 
tell that story ?”’ 

‘¢ The night Yankee Jim shot the little 
chap from Boulder, the one we used to 
call the ‘ Widder’s Mite,’ ’cause he was 
the only kid she had.” 

‘*That was about ten months ago, 
wasn’t it ?’’ queried the Judge. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Strickland, 
about.”’ 

‘* Tf you hadn’t been a bloomen idiot 
you wouldn’t have chipped in with such a 
simple question. Because you and your 
sleepy old camp never move, you mustn’t 
imagine my friends stand still. Got a let- 
ter from this dear girl last week. ‘ Twins, 
born Thursday, both boys.’ She had de- 
cided, long before little stranger arrived, 
to name it after me, after her worthless 
old lover, Billy Woods ; didn’t expect 
two, so only had one name ready, so she 
had to split it up, the name, not the 
babies ; called one Billy, the other Woods 
—clever, wasn’t it? clever in the little 
woman to remember me—nothing small 
either in the way she did it. Twins— 
that’s handsome, shows she had her heart 
in it, don’t it, boys ?”’ 

The next day when Strickland got back 
to his own camp he is said to have re- 
marked, ‘‘ Boys, if this old camp ever gets 
out of debt and has a surplus, I shall vote 
to buy an ornamental liar like Judge 
Woods. Why, bless my soul, boys, a 
camp ain’tin working order without one.”’ 
Of course local jealousy may have been 
iargely responsible for this opinion of the 
Judge. 

One night on his return from the valley, 
the Judge surprised us with a story of a 
worderful scarecrow he had seen at Jamie- 
son’s ranch, just below Nederland Camp. 
** So natural, boys, it not only kept the 
crows from taking any more corn, but one 
old bird was so worked up, he brought 
back some corn he had carried away the 
day before. Seems hard to swallow, don’t 
it, boys? That’s the way it struck me, 
boys, at first. But, boys, just as I had 
about made up my mind Jamieson was 
lying, a flock of crows passed over the 
field, and that galoot pointed out the very 
crow ; pointed it out without a moment’s 
hesitation, in a crowd of nigh on to a hun- 
dred other crows ; that’s why I believe 
his story. No one could doubt after such 
evidence as that.’’ 

The Judge had taken an active part in 
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the late civil war—a very prominent part, 
if all his stories were to be believed. His 
description of a retreat is characteristic of 
the man. ‘* Yes, boys, we were licked ; 
I saw it at a glance, and I rode right over 
to General Sheridan and told him so. ‘I 
guess you’re right, Billy,’ he said, ‘ it 
hasn’t looked right to me for the last 
hour.’ Then he turned, and, with his big 
blue eyes full of tears, said, ‘ Boys, we 
are licked ; skedaddle out of range ;’ and 
you bet they did. I led the crowd. 
Crossing one of the fields I saw a poor 
fellow ahead of me carrying a wounded 
soldier on his back; his right leg had 
been shot off. Just before I overtook 
him, a stray shot from a battery on the 
hill whizzed over my head. It missed me, 
but carried away the head of the wounded 
man the soldier just in front of me was 
carrying. It did it so nicely the soldier 
never suspected his wounded friend was 
now minus a head as well as aleg. At 
this moment old Captain Browning, a 
gruff old fellow, rode by. Noticing the 
soldier and his strange burden, he pulled 
up by his side. ‘ Hullo, boy ! where are 
you taking that fellow ?’ 

*** To the field hospital, captain.’ 

““*To the field hospital! What can 
they do for him there—his head is shot 
off ?’ 

‘*The soldier dropped his burden on 
the ground, looked at it a moment in 
amazement, then exclaimed, ‘ The fool 
told me it was his leg,’ and hurried on to 
the rear, mad as a hornet at the poor 
dead soldier for having deceived him.” 

In 1874 times were good in camp and 
every man had plenty of work; eaily 
hours were, therefore, necessary, so about 
ten o’clock our little party would bri ak 
up. Rising from his large chair by the 
fireplace, the Judge would gravely pull on 
his old blue overcoat, balance his hat on 
the top of his round, bald head, and with 
a hearty ‘Good night, go to bed, you 
worthless vagabonds,’’ pass through the 
narrow door, and be swallowed up in the 
darkness. 

One accustomed to camp life, its rush 
and excitement, its terrible strain on mind 
and body, can hardly appreciate the charm 
a character like Judge Woods had in the 
eyes of men plunged in a mad race for 
wealth. His kind words were always wel- 
come because disinterested ; he had no 
favors to ask, no motive prompting his 
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actions other than a love for his fellow- 
men—a love so strong he often tried to 
hide it under a mask of brusqueness, a 
manner rough and foreign to him. He 
wanted nothing from us but our friend- 
ship, a place in our hearts, and the chance 
to be our companion in the sunshine and 
the shadow. And more than one poor 
fellow, as be found his strength failing in 
the awful race for gold, cast a longing 
glance after the quiet, easy-going little 
man, who seemed to stand aside and 
above the crow | as it swept on to the twin 
goals—gold and the grave. 

It was an awful thing to look on, this 
wild struggle for gold ; men seemed to 
forget all else ; one thought, one passion 
possessed body and soul, The glory of 
the mountains, the sweet music of the 
pines, all the many-sided and wonderful 
panorama of nature, passed before them 
unnoticed. 

Not so with the Judge ; into his quiet 
life came other and gentler influences ; a 
thousand beauties unseen by the feverish 
crowd, a thousand sweet whisperings un- 
heard by ‘them, gladdened his eye and 
echoed in his heart. Is it to be wondered 
at that he kept young and seemed always 
happy ? 

No one would ever think of calling the 
Judge a good man ; there was little in his 
life to suggest the presence of the religious 
element. While he kept on good terms 
with the clergy in camp, and they, like all 
the rest, were fond of him, they could not 
bring themselves to openly approve the 
broad-gauge plan on which he conducted 
his life. They were even, I fear, a little 
jealous of the place he held in everybody’s 
heart, and were disappointed that he did 
not figure prominently in the regular Sat- 
urday night shooting affairs that had made 
Caribou Camp famous far and wide. He 
wouldn’t even oblige them by going on a 
mild spree, so that they might use him to 
‘** point a moral and adorn a tale.’’ He 
would persist in keeping out of trouble. 
Even when the police made an unexpected 
descent on that quarter of the camp peo- 
pled by the scarlet sisters—women living, 
it is true, above the clouds, but far from 
angels in character—Judge Woods escaped 
without even the smell of fire on his gar- 
ments. Why would this man persist in 
being so delightfully irreligious and yet so 
irritatingly respectable? If the Judge did 
ever suspend discipline, and candor forces 
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me to adinit he sometimes did take a drop 
too much, he always had the good sense 
to lock himself up in his cabin and have it 
out all alone. 

On several occasions, just after he came 
to Caribou, he had been confined to his 
bed for a few days with an attack of 
asthma, he called it—but we didn’t ask 
any questions. The tremor of his hand, 
the dark lines under his eyes, and a name- 
less, almost indefinabie sadness in face 
and manner, went to our hearts and kept 
us silent. Indeed, I think we loved him 
more than ever after we discovered he was 
human and weak at some point, as Heaven 
knows we all are. There was a positive 
charm in the fellow’s good, natura! useless- 
ness. The camp changed, improved, 
progressed ; work, bustle, and develop- 
ment seemed to touch al] men and things, 
all but the Judge and his mine, ‘‘ The 
Sovereign People.’’ Men might come 
and men might go, they stood still to- 
gether. As Justice of the Peace he was a 
unique specimen. He would preside in 
his miniature court with surprising dig- 
nity, and woe to the stranger who, presum- 
ing on a bar-room acquaintance, failed to 
show due respect to the court. Some of 
the Judge’s opinions are still preserved in 
the Colorado farchives ; models of crigi- 
nality if not law. 

One day, discharging from custody a 
Chinaman who had escaped convictivn for 
stealing chickens, owing to the lack of 
proper identification, he said : ‘‘ Take my 
advice and get out of this place as quick 
as you can, you yellow heathen. As Jus- 
tice of the Peace, sworn to administer the 
Jaw, I can’t hold you on this evidence, 
but as an humble citizen of this great and 
prosperous mining camp, if I lay my 
hands on you to-night it will be unpleasant 
for one of us.’’ Addressing the crowd of 
miners who filled the room, he went on : 
** It’s a pity the missionaries can’t civilize 
these brutes, Christianize them up to a level 
where a free and enlightened American citi- 
zen can kill the yellow devils without strik- 
ing a blow at his self-respect and Jowering 
his dignity. Sheriff, don’t bring any moe 
Chinamen here unless you have enough 
evidence to convict them. If there is any 
doubt, we can settle with them better out 
of court. Here, I’m apt to execute the 
law in a correct but unpopular manner, 
but when I lay aside my judicial ermine 
I’m with you—with you every time.”’ 
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The silver mine that originally brought 
the Judge to Caribou occupied very little 
of his time ; indeed, he seldom visited it. 
Every now and then he would find some 
poor fellow in camp out of work and out 
of money. He would at once decide to 
do some new work on the mine, and send- 
ing the poor miner down into one of the 
drifts, keep him busy until he could find 
steady work in some other mine, No one 
in camp ever heard of any one being taken 
out of the mine. ‘‘ No, he was only 
opening up the mine, not working it,”’ 
the Judge would say when questioned. 
‘*The mine is a splendid one ; the hole 
in the side of the mountain represents the 
Sovereign People—my stockholders ; the 
suffering people—neither bother me much, 
The governor owns all the stock. He 
never thought it worth anything—why 
should I startle him with a dividend? As 
for me, I don’t want to get rieh ; what 
good would the money do me? I’m 
happy now—I couldn’t say more if I 
owned the earth. If I did strike it rich, 
what would be the result? I would grow 
stuck up, turn my back on you worthless 
vagabonds, and go off and live with people 
who didn’t care for me—only wanted my 
gold dust. Why, it would just break my 
poor old heart ; thatisall the good money 
would do me. But come, boys, this par- 
ticular miner is very thirsty. I struck a 
good pocket this morning’’ (the old man’s 
monthly remittance). ‘‘ There is silver 
enough in sight for one last drink, Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, are youready? ‘ Yes,’ 
bottoms up ‘ down with crime,’ ’’ In this 
peculiar and original mavner the Judge 
discharged the arduous duties of General 
Manager of the Sovereign People Mining 
and Milling Company, Limited. 

In the long summer afternoons, when 
the pine woods were full of sweet odors 
and the sun dropped long pencils of light 
through the interlacing boughs, the Judge 
would shoulder his trout rod, and, fol- 
lowed by half a dozen children, start for a 
tramp in the woods. He claimed to be a 
great fisherman, but he never was known 
to bring back any fish from his excursions 
into the mountains. At last I discovered 
the reason of his poor success, I was 
coming down the mountain one summer 
afternoon, walking slowly, for I was very 
tired. I had beenfover in the Grand Mid- 
dle Park prospecting. The ground under 
the trees was so thickly strewn with pine 
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needles that my steps made little noise. 
Suddenly, through a break in the under- 
brush, I saw the Judge and a party of little 
children. The Judge was seated on the 
ground, his back resting against the trunk 
of a pine tree—in his arms was a little 
child fast asleep. Playing in front of him 
were the rest of the little party —six happy 
children, their mouths and hands full of 
candy, all trying hard to laugh and talk 
and eat candy at the same time. By the 
Judge’s side lay an open book, a volume 
of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales—I recog- 
nized its peculiar binding. His fishing- 
rod leaned against a tree, the fly dangling 
harmlessly over the little stream that went 
hurrying by, merrily singing as it swept 
on from its home of play in the mountains 
to its field of work in the plains below. 
The Judge was gravely smoking his large 
pipe and seemed to be far away in dream- 
land—he was looking out through an 
opening in the trees, on the wide prairie 
twenty miles away, and more than ten 
thousand feet below. Just over his shoul- 
der the ‘‘ Peak’’ lifted its snowy face, the 
trees parting to let it complete the picture. 
A woodpecker plied his noisy trade over- 
head. Two small birds flew from a 
thicket across the stream and perched 
fearlessly on a stump near the children ; 
they seemed to be waiting for an invitation 
to join the happy little party. Only the 
laughter of the children, the ripples of the 
stream, and the tapping of the wood- 
pecker broke the solemn stillness of the 
woods. The soft air was heavy with the 
odor of the pines. The tops of the trees 
interlacing far above shut out the bright 
sunshine, making the long aisles of pine 
trees look weird and strange in the half- 
light of the woods ; the earth, warm with 
the breath of summer, seemed throbbing 
with life. Overcome by all these influ- 
ences, I fell asleep ; when I awoke, an 
hour later, the ‘Judge and his party had 
gone back to camp. After this I never 
was surprised to see the Judge bring home 
an empty basket ; neither did I wonder 
that time with him seemed to stand still, 
nor that years in passing traced no wrin- 
kles on his kindly face. 

One of the many boys in camp who 
knew the Judge and loved him, was an 
old gambler of the name of Shaw. Be- 
fore he came to Caribou he had wona 
pretty bad name, not because he played a 
skin game-—no one ever accused him of 
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that—but he had an ugly way of handling 
his ‘‘ gun.’’ He seldom used it twice on 
the same man ; it was unnecessary. One 
Saturday night the market was crowded 
with people. Daly, a drunken old brute, 
got into a quarrel with his wife ; mad- 
dened by some remark, he grabbed a long 
steak knife and made a spring at her ; 
Shaw was standing by, he hadn't time to 
draw his gun, but quick as thought he 
leaped between them and grasped the glit- 
tering bit of steel in his naked hand as it 
descended. Tis hand broke the force of 
the blow a little, but he received an ugly 
cut in the side; one that made him a 
prisoner in his cabin all winter. I shall 
never forget the seene—the woman crouch- 
ing, white as death, the man livid with 
passion—the long, keen blade of steel glit- 
tering for a moment, then the panther-like 
spring of that brave outcast who held his 
life as nothing against the life of an un- 
protected woman, 

During his life of adventure, Shaw had 
won and lost two fortunes, but, as luck 
would have it, this sickness found him 
poor, but the Judge found a way to make 
things easy for him. Every few days he 
would climb up the mountain to Shaw’s 
cabin, get out his old faro bank and deal 
the cards until the wounded gambler had 
won a few dollars. Then he would blus- 
ter around the room a few moments, 
blurting out a host of old maxims regard- 
ing the evil of gambling, burst into a 
hearty laugh, and go home chuckling over 
the success of his scheme, to pull the wool 
over the gambler’s eyes. ‘‘ I can’t give 
him money,” said the Judge one night at 
dinner, ‘‘ it would hurt the rascal’s self- 
respect. I don’t; I simply afford him an 
opportunity to earn an honest penny.”’ 
Of course the Judge deceived no one but 
himself by his wonderful strategy, still we 
loved him all the more, because he was so 
careful of other people’s feelings, 

It was Christmas Eve, and all of the 
boys in camp found their minds wander- 
ing back to far-away home, and living 
over in fancy other and brighter Christmas 
Eves in the past. Under the weight of 
old memories supper at the Caribou passed 
off very quietly ; even when, later on, we 
gathered around the fire, the old spirit of 
fun was absent. Even the Judge seemed 
to feel the shadow, and although he tried 
manfully to keep up our spirits, he found 
:t weil-nigh impossible. The snow had 
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been falling all day, the wind was now ris- 
ing, drifting the dry snow in every direc- 
tion and burying some of the smaller 
cabins out of sight. The talk around the 
fire having ended, we sat watching through 
the window opposite a Christmas service in 
the little church across the street. 

The church was on a lower level than 
the Caribou house, and from our place by 
the fire we could see all over the church, 
It wasn’t a very cheerful thing to watch, 
only a few of the congregation had ven- 
tured out in the storm to wish their little 
parson ‘* Merry Ghristmas.”’ They were 
huddled in one corner of the barren room, 
trying to find comfort by the small fire. 
A feeble attempt at Christmas decoration, 
in the shape of a few green wreaths and 
pine cones, only served to emphasize the 
cheerless aspect of the place. A pair of 
slippers, a fancy lamp shade, and a few 
other worthless trifles were laid on the pul- 
pit, the Christmas offerings of the con- 
gregation to their faithful pastor. Two 
hymns were sung, a prayer offered, then 
they shook hands with the parson and one 
by one sneaked out of the door. At last 
the pastor of the flock stood alone. 
Glancing around the room to see that no 
one remained, he dropped his head upon 
his clasped hands and stood leaning against 
the pulpit, the picture of a discouraged, 
disappointed man. At last, roused per- 
haps by the thought of wife and child at 
home, he gathered up the few useless gifts, 
and, turning out the lamp, started sadly 
for his little home. 

‘* It’s a shame,” broke out the Judge 
-—‘‘a shame the way they treat that little 
chap. He works early and late for his 
people and they half starve him, although 
every scoundrel in the congregation has 
made a barrel of money this summer. I 
don’t believe the boy has enough at home 
for a square meal on Christmas. Boys, 
let’s club in, make up a good jack-pot, 
and give the little Gospel chap a Christmas 
blow out.’’ Itdidn’t take two minutes to 
make up a good round sum; we all en- 
tered heartily into the scheme, and a few 
minutes later we were tramping through 
the snow, each bound in a different direc- 
tion; for, in order to save time, we 
divided up the work of buying the differ- 
ent articles. We were all to meet at the 
‘* Caribou’? and to go down to the par- 
son’s house together. Twenty minutes 
later we filed slowly out of the hotel, each 
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man loaded down with bundles or baskets. 
The Judge led the procession, a big tur- 
key swung jauntily over his right shoul- 
der, two bundles of celery springing from 
his overcoat pockets. Plunging along 
through the drifts of snow almost to the 
shoulder, we at last reached the parson’s 
cabin. The Judge knocked ; we saw the 
light move inside, and then the door was 
cautiously opened and the little preacher 
stood before us, Seeing a crowd of men, 
he started to close the door, but the Judge 
stepped forward, saying, ‘* Parson, we just 
dropped down to wish you a merry Christ- 
mas ; we don’t mean any harm ; it’s Billy 
Woods and his crowd from the Caribou 
house.”” A moment later we were all 
gathered in the kitchen, the only room 
large enough to hold our party. Our bur- 
dens were deposited on the table ; they 
made quite an imposing pile. When we 
had all taken our places in front of the 
parson, the Judge, his face wreathed in 
smiles, stepped forward, and, taking him 
by the hand, said: ‘* Parson, we ain’t 
exactly your kind, we don’t shine much in 
religious circles, but we are men with eyes 
that see and hearts that feel, and we love 
you ; we may not be qualified to give an 
opinion on you as a preacher, but you bet 
we miners know a man when we see one. 
And we know you have been doing a heap 
of good work among the boys here in 
camp, so we thought we would drop in 
and thank you, and wish you a merry 
Christmas, you and your wife and little 
child. That’s about it, boys, ain’t it ?”’ 

‘* That’s it,’? we all answered. 

The poor little parson tried to speak, 
but something seemed to rise in his 
throat, his eyes wandered from face to 
face, then filled with tears ; he tried once 
more to speak but could not; grasping 
the Judge’s hand and murmuring, ‘* God 
bless you, boys !’’ he dropped his head on 
the Judge’s shoulder and cried just like a 
child ; kindness was so new, so strange to 
him ; it all came too suddenly. But ina 
moment he gathered himself together and 
thanked us each, thanked us in a way we 
never shall forget, We left him then, a 
far different man from the one who had 
sadly turned out the light and left the 
church an hour before. I was the last of 
the party to leave the house. A door was 
half open and I saw into one of the bed- 
rooms ; a woman was on her knees, a lit- 
tle child stood up in bed, looking with 
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dancing eyes through a mass of yellow 
hair at the loaded table in the kitchen. 
** Boys,’’ said the Judge, as we gathered 
round our fire a few moments later— 
‘** Boys, I think we raised the ante that 
time, raised the other crowd clean out of 
the game ; they didn’t even havea chance 
to draw cards ; kind o’ knocked the little 
parson all of a heap, didn’t it? Well, a 
good square meal will do him good, and I 
guess the racket won’t do any of us harm. 
Good-night, I’ve got to run up to Brunton’s 
cabin. I promised to bring his young kid 
some Christmas things, and I don’t want 
to disappoint the little devil. Merry 
Christmas to you; God bless you all, 
Good night,’’ and before we could stop 
him he was off. It was snowing very 
hard, the wind blew a gale, and the night 
promised to be the coldest of the year: 
the mercury was falling fast. We lingered 
a few minutes, chatting around the fire- 
place, and then tumbled into our beds, to 
dream of old times when we were happy 
boys, long, long ago. 

Christmas morning dawned bright and 
clear-—the storm had worn itself out dur- 
ing the night—not a cloud was to be 
seen ; on every side the new-fallen snow 
lifted its pure white face, as if to receive 
the great message of the day from the 
heaven bending above. 

We had gathered in the dining-room 
and were waiting for the Judge ; we had 
decorated his arm-chair with flowers, 
brought all the way from Denver ; our 
little presents were piled by his plate ; we 
waited half an hour, but no Judge ap- 
peared, and reluctantly we sat down to 
breakfast without him, expecting to see 
his jolly face enter the room every mo- 
ment. An hour passed, still no sign of 
the Judge—we began to fear he was ill. 
While we were talking, Brunton, who 
lived on the cliff at the back of the 
Judge’s house, came in. ‘* Boys, have 
you seen the Judge this morning? He 
promised my kid he’d bring him some 
Christmas things last night, but he didn’t 
show up. I stopped at the Judge’s cabin 
on my way down, but I could get no an- 
swer. You are sure he isn’t somewhere 
about ?”’ 

In a moment we had thrown on our heavy 
coats and were hurrying up the mountain 
to the Judge’s cabin ; we knocked—there 
was no answer ; we pushed open the door 
—the light was burning brightly—the fire 
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was out, the cabin cold and deserted, the 
Judge’s bed untouched. Quick as possi- 
ble, our hearts beating fast, we ran along 
the narrow path leading from the Judge’s 
cabin to Brunton’s house, the path we 
knew the Judge must have taken after 
leaving us last night. A hundred yards 
beyond we came to the cliff, the most 
dangerous part of the way ; here the path 
ran on the very edge of the rock and there 
was an ugly drop two hundred feet to 
Boulder Creek, in the gulch below. A 
shout from one of the party in advance 
brought us quickly to his side. Looking 
in the direction he pointed, we saw far 
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below us the body of a man lying half 
covered by the snow on the rocks. Ten 
minutes’ nard climbing and we stood on 
the spot—and there lay the Judge—dead 
—a bundle of toys grasped tightly to his 
breast ; to the heart, a few hours ago so 
full of love for every one. Gentle, kind- 
hearted, easy-going Judge Woods was 
dead, Battling through the storm ona 
mission of love to a little child, he must 
have lost his way and fallen over the cliff. 
In the height of the storm he had 
** crossed the range’’ and gone before 
that Higher Court into the presence of 
the Great Judge, — Cornhill Magazine. 
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Tue representation of places and peo- 
ple, whether we chance to be well ac- 
quainted with them, or whether we chance 
to be strangers to them, is almost certain 
to prove attractive. For one reason, the 
renewal of our own impressions, or the 
comparison of them with those of others, 
is well calculated to afford us considerable 
gratification. For another, we gladly em- 
brace all the opportunities which present 
themselves of increasing the stock of 
knowledge which we possess respecting 
man and nature. In the case of foreign 
impressions, the invigorating air of youth 
breathes over us again from the new points 
of view, and in, the freshness of emotion 
under which we regard objects which 
have long been as familiar to us as the 
clothes that we wear. Nor is it novelty 
alone, seeing that curiosity co-operates 
with reason. Great communities, as well 
as private individuals, are often equally in- 
guisitive to know what their neighbors 
think and say respecting them. To men, 
individually, one of the greatest benefits to 
be derived from foreign travel is the ten- 
dency that it has to remove the film of vul- 
gar and local prejudice by which their 
vision so often becomes obscured, The 
migration of an entire community is im- 
possible, but the visits of educated and 
impartial strangers may, so far as this is 
concerned, prove equally effectual, premis- 
ing that the people will be disposed to 
give careful consideration to what they 
may have to say upon its manners, its cus- 


toms, and its institutions. During the 
eighteenth century Britain was constantly 
visited by foreigners, and of these upward 
of sixty published elaborate accounts of 
their sojourns among us, thus providing 
the student of the social condition of 
England during that eventful period with 
an inexhaustible storehouse of facts. It is 
to be wished that the same could be said 
of the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But it cannot. There was no lack 
of foreign visitors to our shores during 
that time, but they either did not see fit 
to record their experiences in print, or if 
they did, they have not survived to us. 
The number of those who actually pub- 
lished accounts of their perambulations 
through the land we live in between the 
accession of Charles II. in 1660 until the 
close of the seventeenth century, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, dves not 
amount to more than a dozen all told, and 
all their performances, without exception, 
are meagre and unsatisfactory to the last 
degree. Hence the student who desires 
to view the social condition of ‘‘ this happy 
breed of men, this earth, this England,”’ 
during that period, is deprived of those 
aids which lie so plentiful to his hand 
when he sits down to study the social con- 
dition of England during the succeeding 
century. He must either abandon the 
idea altogether, or set himself diligently 
to peruse the dramatic literature and other 
forms of light literature which the age 
produced, the journals, and other recon- 
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dite sources of information, in order to 
familiarize himself with national manners 
and morals. He must become a veritable 
Autolycus—a snapper up of unconsidered 
trifles, if he desires to behold ‘‘ the very 
age and body of the times, his form and 
pressure.’’ 

Life in the English capital under the 
sway of Charles II. was a curious com- 
pound, and ranged from the grave to the 
gay, from the lively to the severe, It 
was by no means easy work. Seldom was 
the pursuit of pleasure attended by so 
much labor, seldom was the business of 
enjoyment found to be so exhausting. 
Daily life commenced very early and end- 
ed very late, and was perpetually renewed 
with unceasing regularity. The people 
of rank, from whom, indeed, the rest of 
society were content to take their ideas of 
what was fashion and what was not, rose 
very late in the day, although, probably, 
not much more so than their successors do 
in this latter quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Attire presented a most formidable 
obstacle. Moderns can have no concep- 
tion, or at the best a very imperfect one, 
of the time which a fashionable beau con- 
sumed in dressing himself for the day, nor 
of the numerous articles of which his at- 
tire was composed, That contrast of color 
between male and female apparel which is 
now so conspicuous, then hardly existed ; 
and rank, wealth, and pretension were 
consequently distinguished only by costly 
and elaborate attire. This remark must 
not be understood to apply to the dandies 
and beaux who represented at successive 
periods the extremes and the eccentricities 
of fashionable costume. Any indications 
of that neutral dress, dissimilar neither as 
regards shape nor fcolor, which practically 
places noblemen on a par with tradesmen, 
were entirely absent. Modes of attire 
were in common vogue which survive only 
in the court dress, in the civic pageantry, 
in the bright coats worn by huntsmen, and 
in the gorgeous hues of military uniforms. 
The pencils of the famous portrait painter, 
Sir Peter Lely, and of his successor, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, have preserved for us 
not a few representations of the fashion- 
able attire of the times in which they 
flourished, and abundant illustrations of it 
are afforded by the contemporary litera- 
ture. Thus Randal Holmes in his notes 
on dress, preserved in the Harleian Li- 
brary, and written about the accession of 
New Szrs.—Vou, LVI., No. 3, 21 
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Charles II., ‘furnishes the following de- 
scription of a fashionable gentleman’s 
dress : *‘ A short-waisted doublet and pet- 
ticoat breeches ; the lining being lower 
than the breeches is tied above the knees ; 
the breeches are ornamented with ribbons 
up to the pocket, and half their breadth 
upon the thigh ; the waistband is set about 
with ribbons, and the shirt hanging out 
over them.’’ The hat was‘worn with a 
high crown, and was adorned with a plume 
of feathers. Long drooping lace rufiics 
depended from the ‘knee, and a rich fall- 
ing collar of lace, with a cloak hung care- 
lessly over the shoulders, ILigh-heeled 
shoes tied with ribbons completed the at- 
tire of the Restoration beau. Of course, 
as may be supposed, ail fine gentlemen 
did not dress precisely alike. Some dec- 
orated their persons with an infinite 
amount of finery ; others exercised more 
economy in this respect. Not every fop 
of that age, for example, attired himself 
in form and fashion like to Beau Fielding 
—Handsome Fielding as he was styled by 
the Merry Monarch—the beau par excel- 
lence of his day. That individual, when- 
ever he took his walks abroad, carried 
spoils on his person from all quarters of 
the globe. Some idea of the sumptuous- 
ness of his own apparel can be formed 
from that which was worn by his foot- 
men, whom he required to attend him in 
his progress through the streets clad in 
yellow liveries, relieved by black sashes 
wound round their bodies, and black 
feathers waving in their hats. It should 
be mentioned that under the Restoration 
all classes of the community wore their 
hair very long, allowing it to flow in natu- 
ral ringlets around their shoulders ; and 
so widely did this fashion prevail, that in 
the year 1664 the ample periwig or peruke 
was introduced into the country by the 
votaries of fashion, from the court of 
Lewis XIV., there being no English head 
of hair sufficiently luxuriant. Samuel 
Pepys, a careful observer of the contem- 
porary fluctuations of fashionable attire, 
records in his ‘* Diary” that the Duke of 
York appeared in public wearing a peri- 
wig for the first time on February 5, 1664, 
and that he beheld Charles wearing one 
for the first time on the 18th day of 
April. Nearly about the same time, too, 
the crowns of men’s hats began to be low- 
ered, and the fashion crept in of laying 
feathers upon their brims. It cannot, 
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however, be said that any very important 
changes in English male attire were effect- 
ed until fully six years after the Restora- 
tion. In the year 1666, Charles was 
heard solemnly to announce in council his 
firm determination to adopt a certain habit 
which be was steadfastly resolved never to 
alter; and for the gratification of the 
curiosity of those who may be interested 
in the details of antique attire, we may 
say that this wonderful habit consisted of 
a long close vest of black cloth or velvet, 
pinked with white satin, over which was 
thrown a loose surcoat or tunic of an Ori- 
ental character, and buskins or brodequins 
in place of the time-honored shoes and 
stockings. According to the diary of 
Evelyn, the king ‘* solemnly”’ attired him- 
self in his new habit on the 18th day of 
October, and the gossiping Pepys, who 
allowed little, if indeed anything, to es- 
cape his notice, made, under date of the 
preceding day, the following entry in his 
** Diary :’’ **The Court is all full of 
vests, only my Lord St. Albans (Jermyn) 
not pinked, but plain black ; and they say 
the king says the pinking or white makes 
them look too much like magpies, so hath 
bespoke one of plain velvet.’? We are 
further told by Evelyn that not a few of 
the courtiers and high-souled gentlemen 
about the English Court presented their 
sovereign on that occasion with gold, as a 
sort of wager that he would never adhere 
to his resolve of wearing this peculiar cos- 
tume. We cannot doubt that the Merry 
Monarch lost his wager, since the fashion 
does not appear to have been more than 
one of two years’ duration, its ruin, in all 
probability, having been accomplished by 
the insolence of the French King, Lewis 
XIV., and his courtiers, who, to manifest 
the contempt that they entertained for 
‘* His Majesty of England,’’ clothed all 
their servants and retainers in the very 
costume which his capricious fancy bad 
devised. But though the fashion was 
abandoned its influence was considerable. 
In the vest probably was contained the 
germ of the long square-cut coat by which 
it was succeeded, and in the tunic most 
likely was contained the germ of the waist- 
coat, almost as long, which was worn 
under the coat, and almost entirely con- 
cealed the breeches. The sleeves of the 
coat extended no further than the elbows, 
where they were turned back and formed 


large cuffs, those of the shirt bulging forth 
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from beneath, ruffled at the wrists and 
adorned profusely with ribbons. Both 
coat and waistcoat were, of course, adorned 
with buttons and button-holes from the 
collar downward to the knee. The Res- 
toration era, being essentially the age of 
‘*the dangling knee fringe and the bib 
cravat,’’ it was only natural that the stiff 
band and the falling collar, which had 
been worn under the tyranny of Puritan 
ascendency, should have given place to 
neckcloths or cravats of Brussels or Flan- 
ders lace tied with ribbons beneath the 
chin, and with the ends hanging down 
square. In this age of Puritan sobriety in 
dress, it is difticult to comprehend the 
mania which seized the breasts of fine 
gentlemen of the Caroline age for laee. 
We find Pepys in 1662 putting on his 
“*new lace band,’’ and recording in his 
** Diary’’ his complete satisfaction with 
his appearance in it. ‘* So neat it is,” 
wrote he, ‘‘ that Iam resolved my great 
expenses shall be lace bands, and it will 
set off anything else the more !’’ * Charles 
II., in the last year of his reign, actually 
expended £20 12s, for a new cravat to be 
** worn on the birthday of his dear broth- 
er ;’’ and James II. expended almost as 
much as £39 upon a cravat of Venice 
point lace in which to appear on the anni- 
versary of the birthday of his consort. 
King William III., notwithstanding his 
iron, phlegmatic constitution, entertained 
a genuine Dutch taste for lace, so much 
so, indeed, that his bills for that aiticle in 
1695 amounted to the modest sum of 
£2459 19s., afad which would have served 
admirably to point the moral of the politi- 
cal reformer or to adorn the tale of the 
mob demagogue, had such people then 
existed. Among the more astounding 
items of this bill appears the following :— 
**117 yards of ‘ scissee temz,’ cut work 
for trimming 12 pocket handkerchiefs, 
£485 14s. 8d. And 78 yards for 24 
cravats at £8 10s., £663.’’ The ex- 
penditure for six new lace razor cloths 
amounted to £270, and on twenty-four 
new indusiis nocturnis, in plain English, 
night-shirts, the sum of £499 10s. was 
bestowed. King William’s consort, the 
handsome Mary of Modena, approached, 
but did not quite reach her husband, in 
lace expenditure, seeing that in 1694 her 
lace bill attained the respectable total of 





* Diary, i. p. 171. 
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£1918. It will not surprise any one to 
learn that lace had one of its sunniest 
epochs in the eyes of all from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution. From the king to 
the plebeian all retained a deep-seated 
affection for it. ‘These were the days 
when all young military men wore lace, 
and prepared their cravats with far greater 
pains than the three Graces of classical 
antiquity ever bestowed upon the goddess 
Venus. Even the volunteers deemed it 
incumbent upon them to go to the camp 
wearing a quantity of lace, and very hap- 
pily did the dramatist Thomas Shadwell 
satirize the folly in his comedy of ‘‘ The 
Volunteers or the Stock Jobbers,’’ as the 
following dialogue will serve to illustrate : 
—‘* Major General Blunt. —What say’ st, 
young fellow ? points and laces for camps ? 
Sir Nicholas Danby.—Yes, points and 
laces. Why, I carry two laundresses on 
purpose. Would you have a gentleman 
go undress’d in a camp? Do you think 
I would see a camp if there were no dress- 
ing? Why, I have two campaign suits, 
one trimmed with Flanders lace and the 
other with net point.”’* 

Our readers would be very greatly mis- 
taken were they to conclude that female 
attire under the Restoration was any the 
less sumptuous, any the less gaudy, or any 
the less costly than that which was ordi- 
narily worn by the opposite sex. The 
very reverse was the case. A great change 
was effected during the reign of Charles 
II. in the female costume of England, but 
it was one that was confined almost ex- 
clusively to that which was worn by the 
upper classes of society. As before, the 
middle and lower classes, the wives of the 
citizens, and those who would have been 
denominated country - women, adhered 
tenaciously to the wearing of high- 
crowned hats, of French hoods, of laced 
stomachers, and of yellow starched necker- 
chiefs. Very little traces of innovation 
were apparent before the Revolution ; and 
then only such as were of minor impor- 
tance. Where the mutations of women’s 
attire were most visible while Charles oc- 
cupied the throne, was in that of the 
beauties who thronged fhe halls of his 
palace at Whitehall. No unpleasant re- 
minders of the heyday of Puritanical 
austerity were suffered to intrude them- 
selves within the walls of that princely 
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abode. No external insignia of saintly 
profession, of real godliness, of high de- 
grees of spiritual advancement, could there 
dare to lift up their heads. Nothing in 
the matter of attire was countenanced at 
court or in pelite society that was not un- 
tainted with Puritanism. We see this re- 
flected in a remarkable degree in the con- 
temporary literature, particularly the vera- 
cious diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, who 
appear to have paid special attention to 
the costume worn by those with whom 
they were thrown into contact. Symp- 
toms of the coming change began openly 
to manifest themselves six years before the 
downfall of the Commonwealth. ‘‘ I now 
observed,’’ wrote Evelyn in his ‘‘ Diary,’’ 
under date of May 11, 1654, ‘* how the 
women began to paint themselves, former- 
ly a most ignominious thing.’’ In 1660 
Pepys mentions that he saw the Princess 
Henrietta (sister of Charles II.) ‘* with 
her hair frizzed up to her ears ;’’ and 
almost coeval with the revival of this fash- 
ion was the introduction by ladies of the 
practice of wearing black patches, since 
Mrs. Pepys was able to wear one ‘‘ by per- 
mission,’ on November 4, 1660. It would 
seem as if it was by the ladies that 
peruques were first worn, seeing that 
uncer date of March 24, 1662, Pepys 
records that ‘‘ By-and-by came La Belle 
Pierce to see my wife and to bring her a 
pair of peruques of hair as the fashion 
now is for ladies to wear, which are 
pretty, and one of my wife’s own hair, 
or else I should not endure them,’’* In 
the month of April following we find 
Pepys mentioning “* petticoats of sarcenet 
with a broad black lace printed round the 
bottom and before,’’ as having newly come 
into fashion, and as being one that had 
found favor in tlie eyesof his spouse. On 
May 30 in the same year, the English 
Court was electrified by the sight of the 
monstrous fardingales or guard infantas of 
the newly arrived Queen Catherine of 
Braganza and her ladies, the Portuguese 
not having yet laid aside those curious off- 
springs of fashionable taste. Evelyn does 
not forget to mention and describe ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s foretop,’’ as long and turned 
aside very strangely. Vizards, according 
to Pepys, came into fashion in 1663, the 
journalist purchasing one for bis wife in 





* Pepys’ Diary, ed, Lord Braybrooke, 1848, 
i, p. 337. 
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that year. So great was Pepys’ sense of 
the importance of fine clothes, that it led 
him to take note of those which were 
worn not only by himself, but by almost 
every well-dressed person with whom he 
came into contact, particularly the ladies. 
Thus, for instance, he gives a very graphic 
description, under the date of July 13, 
1663, of the personal appearance of the 
queen and some of the Court ladies while 
riding in Hyde Park. ‘‘ By-and-by,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ the king and the queen, who 
looked in this dress (a white-laced waistcoat 
and a crimson short petticoat, and her hair 
dressed & la negligence) mighty pretty, 
and the king rode hand in hand with her. 
ere was also my Lady Castlemaine who 
rode amongst the rest of the ladies ; she 
looked mighty out of humour, and had a 
yellow plume in her hat (which all took 
notice of), and yet it is very hand- 
some. . I followed them up into 
Whitehall and into the queen’s presence, 
where all the ladies walked, talking and 
fiddling with their hats and feathers, and 
changing and trying one another’s by one 
another’s heads and laughing. . . . But, 
above all, Mrs. Stewart in her dress, with 
her hat cocked and a red plume, with her 
sweet eye, little Roman nose, and excel- 
lent taille, is now the greatest beauty I 
ever saw, I think, in my life.’”?* Pepys 
also mentions that silver-laced gowns were 
a revived fashion in 1664, and speaks of 
yellow bird’s-eye hoods as being in vogue, 
under the date of May 10, 1665. From 
another passage in Pepys’ ‘‘ Diary’’ we 
gither that the ladies’ riding-habits resem- 
bled very ‘closely those of the dandies. 
** Walking in the galleries at Whitehall,”’ 
writes Pepys, under date of June 11, 
1666, ‘‘ I tind the ladies of honour dressed 
in their riding gatbs, with coats and 
doublets with deep skirts, just for all the 
world like men, and buttoned their 
doublets up the breast, with perriwigs and 
with hats. So that, only for a long petti- 
coat dragging under their men’s coats, no- 
body could take them for women in any 
point whatever, which was an odd sight and 
asight that did not please me. It was Mrs. 
Wells and another fine lady that [ saw 
thus.’’? Evelyn, moreover, mentions, under 
the date of September 13, 1666, that 
‘**the queen was now in her cavalier rid- 
ing habit, hat, and feather, and horse- 





* Diary, ii. p, 194. 
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man’s coat, going to take the air.’” Three 
years later, the sac or sacque had won its 
way into womanly favor. ‘‘ My wife this 
day,’’ writes Pepys, under date of March 
2, 1669, “* put on first her French gown, 
called a sac, which becomes her very 
well,”’ 

It would extend this article beyond all 
reasonable limits were we to dilate further 
upon the tempting theme of English attire 
under the Restoration. We trust, there- 
fore, that we have said enough concerning 
it to enable the reader to form an idea of 
its forms and fashion, and we now hasten 
on to consider that subject with which our 
remarks are more immediately connected, 
the life of the capital under the sway of 
‘* The Merry Monarch.”’ 

The man of fashion and pleasure in the 
reign of Charles II. monopolized every- 
body’s attention, and it is therefore of the 
man of fashion and pleasure that we wish 
first to speak, The daily routine of his 
life from the time he rose until the time 
he retired to rest again, embraced, as in a 
microcosm, all the amusements and all the 
resources of the London of the second 
half of the seventeenth century. He who 
follows his footsteps through the day may 
behold the sights of the town, may ob- 
serve the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple, and may even be admitted to their 
familiar conversation. The history of an 
ordinary day of a Restoration beau was 
something Jike this :—From about ten till 
twelve he received visitors in his sleeping 
chamber, where -he lay in state with his 
periwig thickly powdered lying beside him 
on the coverlet. Near at hand, on his 
dressing-table, the curious visitor might 
have noticed some little volumes of ama- 
tory verse, a canister of Lisbon or Spanish 
snuff, a smelling bottle, and perhaps a few 
fashionable trinkets. As soon as he 
deemed proper, the beau arose, and with 
incredible difficulty proceeded to put on 
all his charms, To perfume his garments 
—to soak his hands in washes for the sake 
of producing whiteness and delicacy—to 
tinge his cheeks with carminative in order 
to give them that gentle blush which na- 
ture had denied them—to arrange a num- 
ber of patches upon his face so as to pro- 
duce the effect of moles and dimples—to 
dip his pocket-handkerchief in rose water 
and to powder his linen so as to banish 
from it the smell of soap—to consume a 
quarter of an hour in the attempt to fasten 
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his cravat, as long again in the endeavor 
to adjust his wig and to ‘‘ cock’’ his hat, 
as long again in the contemplation of his 
charms in the looking-glass, and as long 
again in the practice of such smiles as 
would display to the best advantage the 
ivory whiteness of his teeth—these were 
the processes through which he who de- 
sired to figure as a beau of the first magni- 
tude was compelled in that age to pass. 
The character of the beau, so far as his 
outward and personal appearance was con- 
cerned, was now complete; and as in 
those days fashionable gentlemen used 
their legs to a much less extent than they 
do now, our imaginary beau would have 
directed his valet to order a sedan chair 
without delay. Into this he stepped, and 
was borne to the most fashionable haunt— 
to the Mall in St. James’s Park, or per- 
haps to the more ceremonious parade in 
Hyde Park, where, like a butterfly, he 
delighted to flutter in the train of some 
frail and jilting beauty, who gloried in 
nothing so much as “an equipage of 
fools,’’ and who was perfectly willing for 
the nonce to furnish him with an excuse 
for toasting her in a tavern at night. 
Anon he might have been found twitter- 
ing in the boudoir of some favorite nymph 
—(the amusing part of it was that in that 
age every woman was a nymph, both on 
canvas and upon paper, decked out in pas- 
toral embellishments of every conceivable 
incongruity in the matter of poetical treat- 
ment !)—and there the rest of the morn- 
ing was generally dawdled away or worn 
out, just as it suited the humor of the 
company, with cards, forfeits, games at 
toys, or puzzles, or with songs and danc- 
ing to the harp, virginal, and all kinds of 
music, We ought to remember that dur- 
ing the whole of this time the gardens and 
other places of public resort in which the 
capital abounded were alive and astir with 
people of every rank and every condition 
—that the Paradise in Hatton Garden was 
attracting hundreds of people to gaze upon 
its wonders and curiosities in geology 
and that the wives and daughters of the 
citizens, arrayed in silk and satin raiment, 
displaying all the colors of the rainbow, 
were crowding the walks of Gray’s Inn, 
ostensibly for the purpose of inhaling the 
odorous breezes that blew from the distant 
hills of Highgate and Hampstead, but 
really to take a sly glance at the men of 
law who, in the brief intervals afforded 
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them by their professional duties, walked 
out in order to obtain a breath of fresh air. 
To the wearisome relaxations of the prome- 
nade and the boudoir succeeded the din- 
ner-time. Public notification of this was 
given by the universal rush, so soon as the 
clocks and time-pieces indicated the hour 
of noon, to such fashionable coffee-houses 
and ordinaries as Locket’s, Man’s, and 
Chattelin’s—particularly the latter, which 
was the house to which the Lord Keeper 
North (when he tenanted chambers in the 
Court Temple before he was advanced to 
the dignity of Solicitor-General) was ac- 
customed in that age to repair with his 
friends to partake of a cotelette and salad 
over a bottle of the choicest wine that the 
establishment afforded. For the space of 
two whole hours, that is to say, from 
twelve o’clock till two, the coffee-houses 
and taverns bore the closest resemblance 
of any places to Pandemonium. The 
babel of voices, the clatter of plates and 
dishes, the hurrying to and fro of waiters, 
continued without cessation. The bold 
criticism and the loud boasting centinued 
just as much as in the days of good Queen 
Bess, only with less of coarseness and a 
deeper tinge of French _licentiousness, 
With great animation the topics of the 
day were discussed ; and that as openlv 
as possible. Nothing was covered that 
was not revealed, nothing was hid that 
was not made known. What was heard 
in darkness was spoken in light, and that 
which was heard in the ear was proclaimed 
upon the house-tops. The latest scandals 
from Whitehall Palace—the newest faces 
in the coffee-houses, the moving accidents 
of the preceding evening, the smashing of 
windows and the breaking of tavern draw- 
ers’ heads, the hair-breadth escapes from 
the watchmen, and such like—the plays, 
the playwrights, and the authors—the 
newest fashions in periwigs—these were 
some out of the many perishable topics 
upon which fashionable gentlemen of that 
aye were wont to exchange their ideas. 
And after the tavern and coffee-house had 
been duly visited, what was the next place 
of resort? The playhouse, to be sure. 
London then contained more theatres than 
one, and the task became one only of 
selection. There were the ‘* King’s,’’ the 
‘* Duke’s,’’ and the ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn.” 
Here the latest comedy from the prolific 
pen of Davenant might be witnessed ; 
there the last from the equally prolific pen 
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of Killigrew. It mattered little which 
theatre was selected, since it is hardly 
necessary to say that playgoers of that 
generation did not frequent theatres for 
the purpose of attending to the perform- 
ance. Toa fine gentleman the very idea 
of such a thing would have been revolting. 
To see and to be seen—to renew the gal- 
lantries of the morning hours and to lay 
the trains for fresh adventures—to be 
stormed to secret satisfaction, despite the 
pretence of resentment, by the orange girls 
—to interchange familiar recognitions with 
the wearers of vizard masks in the gallery 
—to interrupt the performance now and 
again by loud observations calculated to 
display critical sagacity—and finally to 
penetrate into the side-boxes, there to find 
themselves tossing in a sea of heart-break- 
ers that afforded ample enjoyment for 
their dear wit and gay rhetoric so long as 
the performance continued—these were 
some of the inducements for men of fash- 
ion in that age to visit the London play- 
houses. Nor were the resources of a man 
of fashion altogether exhausted when the 
theatre doors had elosed. Far from it. 
He might repair to Hyde Park for a drive 
in the open air. He might wend his steps 
to the Mulberry Gardens to eat tarts or to 
sip syllabubs in their cool and shady 
atbors. He might proceed citywards for 
the purpose of keeping an assignation in 
an India shop, or at the New Exchange. 
Nor when still evening came on, and had 
clad all things in her sober livery, did the 
day of a fashionable beau conclude. An- 
other round of visits, another discussion 
of scandal, another card party, another 
entertainment of conjuring, another game 
of romps, and then the evening would be 
finished. But the day was not yet done, 
seeing that after participating in these 
amusements the beaux either wended their 
steps in the direction of the Court, or to 
one of the taverns, there to stay till mid- 
night, passing the hours away with revels 
suited to their whims and fancies, with 
cards, dice, dancing, or bottles of cham- 
pagne and Burgundy, the potent effects of 
which soon laid them at fall length be- 
neath the table. 

We suspect that some of our hypercriti- 
cal readers, after perusing the foregoing 
sketch, will feel inclined to dissent from 
it, on the ground of its imperfection. In 
that opinion, none but ourselves would 
more heartily concur. Most assuredly it 
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is imperfect ; it is a fact that we most 
readily admit ; nevertheless, we feel con- 
strained to submit that it represents faith- 
fully, so far as it goes, the way in which 
the precious light-winged hours of time 
were passed by ‘the fashionable dandies of 
London in that age, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to add, by fashionable ladies of Lon- 
don of that age also. Moreover, with 
certain limitations and with certain excep- 
tions, it indicates with a fair amount of 
correctness the mode of life which those 
who are included under the category of 
the middle classes of society were wont to 
lead. Change the scene of the action, 
substitute one locality for another, the 
Mali in Hyde Park for Marrowbone Gar- 
dens, St. Jamnes’s for Spring Gardens or 
the Folly, and the life in such was. only in 
a few respects dissimilar, Is it to be sup- 
posed that the people were not influenced 
by the example of the Court? Is it to be 
supposed that they were less addicted to 
the pursuit of pleasure than those who so- 
cially were their superiors? Certainly 
not. The Puritan party had been crushed, 
and crushed effectually, and boundless was 
the national exultation at the event Men, 
in the times of Puritan ascendency, had 
hardly dared to call their souls their own. 
He who had ventured openly to sigh for 
the flesh-pots of the Caroline age, he who 
had ventured to recall the fragrant memo- 
ries of the past, who had frequented 
Spring Gardens when in town and had in- 
dulged in hawking when in the country, 
soon found himself branded by ‘* the 
righteous overmuch’’ as a malignant, as a 
heretic or as a knave. To all this the 
Restoration effectually put an end. The 
people breathed freely once again. Nor 
can we be surprised that when they did 
breathe freely they should have acted free- 
ly, and should have rushed into the wild- 
est excesses, 

Of all the many stains on national man- 
ners and morals for which the Restoration 
must be held responsible, that of gaming 
was certainly one of the deepest. During 
the whole of the second half of the seven- 

teenth century, gaming under one form or 
another constituted the ordinary amuse- 
ment of both sexes in the highest society 
of England. A residence abroad so pro- 
longed as that of Charles II. had been, 
had initiated him into all the mysteries of 
the gamester’s craft, and his followers 
were by no means slow in following his 
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example. The consequence was, that 
when they returned to England in 1660, 
they returned proficient in all the wisdom 
of the Continental gamblers, and Jost no 
time in communicating their knowledge 
to almost every one into whose company 
they were thrown, Foithwith Whitehall 
Palace became in everything but name a 

gambling hell. The same courtier who 
but a few short months before might faiily 
have been regarded as living in the odor 
of sanctity, who would have pretended to 
have been horror-stricken at the bare men- 
tion of cards or dice, now threw himself 
with heart and soul into the vortex, as if 
anxious at all hazards to make amends for 
his former abstinence. From the saloons 
of Whitehall to the booths of Moorfields 
or Smithfield the gambling mania raged. 
Many a ian of fashion literally passed the 
whole of his life at play for the highest 
stakes that any one could be found to play 
with him, doing nothing else but gaming 
from the time he left his bed until the 
time he stepped into it again. The life 
of many another man was a continual 
alternation between poverty and wealth, 
winting one day and losing the next. At 
the Court the extent to which card-plaving 
and dicing were carried on gave great 
otfence to the few whom the all- -pervading 
mania had not affected. Thus, for exam- 
ple, John Evelyn entered in his ‘* Diary,’’ 
under date of January 6, 1662, a scene 
which he beheld with his own eyes, and 
which, it may be concluded, filled him 
with deep concern. ‘‘ This evening,’’ he 
wrote. ‘* according to custom, his Majesty 
opened the revels of the night by throw; 
ing dice himself in the privy chamber, 
where was a table set on purpose, and lost 


his £100. (The year before he won 
£1500.) The ladies also played very 
deep. I came away when the Duke of 


Ormond had won about £1000 ; and left 
them still at passage, cards, &c. At other 
tables both there and at the groom: por- 
ters, observing the wicked folly and mon- 
strous excess of passion among some 
losers ; sorry am I that such a wretched 
custom as play to that excess should be 
countenanced in a court which ought to 
be an example of virtue to the rest of the 
kingdom.’’ * Nor was the amazement of 
that other veracious chronicler of contem- 
porary fashionable folly less great than 





* Diary, ed. Braybrooke, 1850, i. p, 359. 
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that of Evelyn. ‘‘ This evening,” wrote 
he in his ‘* Diary, > under date of Feb. 
tuary 17, 1667, ** going to the queen’s 
side (in the palace at Whitehall) to sce the 
ladies, I did find the Queene, the Duchesse 
of York, and another or two, at cards, 
with the room full of great ladies and 
men; which I was amazed at to see on a 
Sunday, having not believed it ; but, con- 
trarily, flatly denied the same a little time 
since to my cosen Roger Pepys.’’ * Much 
as Pepys had seen and heard of Court life 
under the sway of his royal master, this 
came upon him as arevelation. The truth 
was that all the members of the royal 
family preferred the fashionable games at 
cards on the seventh day to the society 
and conversation of Court chaplains and 
divines eminent for their talents or for 
their oratorical powers. Moreover, the 
Princess Mary, after she had been united 
in the bonds of wedlock to the Prince of 
Orange, introduced the practice into Hol- 
land, and in so doing scandalize: in no 
small degree a people whose ecclesiastical 
polity and practice had been founded on 
the gloomy system of John Calvin, the 
great French teacher of Geneva. + 

We may with great reason conclude 
that the predilection which women dis- 
played in the Carol‘ne age for gambling 
must have been very great indeed when it 
was rebuked publicly on the stage in the 
prologues and epilogues to plays, the sole 
portions of dramatic compositions in which 
playwrights endeavored to correct that 
which was amiss in the public morality. 
Most of our readers who possess any ac- 
quaintance with the dramatic writings of 
the George Sand of the Restoration, Mrs. 
Afra Behn—a lady, who through her mar- 
riage with a Dutch merchant of the City 
of London, gained an entrance to the 
Court of Charles II., whom she was wont 
to amuse with ber witty sallies and elo- 
quent descriptions—will bear us out when 
we say that it is impossible, from what is 
known of her career, to admit her claim 
to be considered as a censor of fashionable 
manners and morals, Yet in the prologue 
to her tragedy of ‘‘ The Moor’s Revenge, 
Mrs. Behn bids the young ladies of the 
period to beware of keeping unreasonable 





* Diary, iii. pp. 406-10, 

+ See in proot of this asseftion the Diary 
of Dr, Hdward Lake, published by the Camden 
Society. 
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hours at gambling if they desired to pre- 
serve their complexions : 


Yet sitting up so late, as I am told, 
You'll lose in beauty what you gain in gold. 


The celebrated dramatist, Sir George 
Etherege, again, whose life scandalized 
many even in that age, and whose affec- 
tion for the fair sex knew scarcely any 
bounds, was equally angry with the ladies 
for the decided partiality which they mani- 
fested for cards and dice. Ina song of 
his on the game called basset, he remon- 
strated with them on the subject, saying, 
among other things : 


The time which should be kindly lent 
To plays and witty men, 

In waiting for a knave is spent, 
Or wishing for a ten. 


Stand in defence of your own charms, 
Throw down this favorite 

That threatens, with his dazzling arms, 
Your beauty and your wit. 


What pity ’tis, those conquering eyes, 
Which all the world subdue, 

Should, while the lover gazing dies, 
Be only on Alpue, 


To render certain allusions in the fore- 
going verses comprehensible to some of 
our readers, we must explain that in the 
game known as basset, which is now sel- 
dom or never played, ‘‘ waiting for a 
knave,’’ or ‘‘ wishing for a ten,’’ implied 
the anxiety which was attendant upon the 
turning up of the winning cards, and that 
the last word of this last line of the third 
verse, ‘‘ alpue,’’ was a term which was 
applied to the continuation of the bet on 
a particular card which had previously 
won. Inability to gamble and to play 
cards constituted an insuperable hindrance 
to introduction into polite society. ‘‘ Gam- 
ing,’’ wrote the author of a treatise on the 
games played ‘‘ at Court and in the assem- 
blies,’’ written, as the title-page sets forth, 
for the use of the young princesses to 
whom it was dedicated, ‘‘ is become so 
much the fashion among the beau monde 
that he who in company should appear 
ignorant of the games in vogue would be 
reckoned low-bred and hardly fit for con- 
versation.’’ These words occur in a pub- 
lication bearing the suggestive title of 
‘* The Compleat Gamester : or, Full and 
Easy Instructions for Playing the Games 
now in Vogue, &e. By Richard Sey- 
mour, Esq.’’ This treatise was originally 
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published in the year 1674, and subse- 
quently passed through several editions, 
each of which was enlarged by the intro- 
duction of ample descriptions of Jater 
games, such as ombre, picquet, and chess, 
Roger North, in that instructive and en- 
tertaining sketch whieh he has left on 
record of the life of his brother Francis, 
Lord Guilford, is careful to mention that 
he attained considerable proficiency in all 
games of cards, dice, and billiards,* pre- 
sumably in order to remove any misappre- 
hension in the mind of the reader that he 
took no interest in the most fashionable 
forms of amusement in that age. 

About eight years after the Kestoration 
the gambling mania for a time gave place 
to one for masquerading. The rage, of 
course, began in the Court, but soon in- 
fected the whole town. ‘ At this time,”’ 
says Bishop Burnet, under date of 1668, 
**the Court fell into much extravagance 
in masquerading; both the King and 
Queen and all the Court went about 
masked, and came into houses unknown, 
and danced there with a good deal of wild 
frolick. In all this, people were so dis- 
guised, that without being in the secret 
none could distinguish them. They were 

carried about in hackney chairs, Once the 
Queen’s chairmen, not knowing who she 
was, went from her. So she was alone, 
and was much disturbed, and came to 
Whitehall in a hackney coach. Some say 
in acart.’’ + It has been remarked, and 
we think with much truth, that whenever 
masquerades in public or private constitute 
a popular amusement with the pleasure- 
loving public, including both the Court 
and the aristocracy, it is a very bad sign 
of national morals. 
The midnight orgy and the mazy dance, 
The smile of beauty and the flush of wine, 
For fops, fools, gamesters, knaves and lords 

combine ; 

Each to his humour—Comus all allows. 


Here for the present we must conclude. 
Certain periods of history are often sur- 
rounded with a halo of glory. Dazzling 
associations clustcr round names. It is 
distance which lends enchantment to the 
view. Living witnesses who have known 
both the past and the present generations, 
will, by a law of human nature, always 





* North’s Life of Lord Guilford, i. p. 17. 
+ Burnet’s History of My Own Times, i. p. 
368, 
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award the palm of superiority to the com- 
panions of their youth. Yet, unless we 
greatly deceive ourselves, it will require 
very strong arguments to convince thought- 
ful persons that the social powers of any 
class of English society have fallen off, 
while morality, taste, knowledge, general 
freedom of intercourse and liberality of 
opinion have been steadily advancing ; 
that the comparison between the manners 
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and morals of the seventeenth century and 
our own is not highly satisfactory ; that 
intellectual tastes have not superseded the 
necessity which was then felt by the upper 
class of resorting to coarse indulgences 
and strong excitements ; or that respect 
for public opinion does not compel those 
among them who continue unregenerate to 
conceal their transgressions from the eyes 
of the world.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 


THREE ESSAYETTES, 


BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


J,.—CuristTIANITY AND ‘* ProGcress.”’ 


Many people doubt whether Christian- 
ity has done much, or even anything, for 
the ‘* progress” of the human race as a 
race ; and there is more to be said in de- 
fence of such doubt than most good peo- 
ple suppose. Indeed, the expression of 
this doubt is very widely*‘regarded as 
shocking and irreligious, and as condemna- 
tory of Christianity altogether. It is con- 
sidered to be equivalent to an assertion 
that Christianity has hitherto proved a 
‘* failure.’’? But some, who do not con- 
sider that Christianity has proved a fail- 
ure, do, nevertheless, hold that it is open 
to question whether the race, as a race, 
has been much affected by it, and whether 
the external and visible evil and good 
which have come of it do not pretty near- 
ly balance one another. 

As to the question of the real failure or 
success of Christianity, that must be set- 
tled by considering the purpose of its 
Founder. Did He come into the world, 
live and die for ‘‘ the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,”’ as that is com- 
monly understood, and as it constitutes 
the end of civil government? Was it His 
main purpose, or any part of His purpose, 
that everybody should have plenty to eat 
and drink, comfortable houses, and not 
too much to do? If so, Communism must 
be allowed to have more to say for itself, 
on religious grounds, than most good 
Christians would like to admit. Did He 
expect or prophesy any great and general 
amelioration of the world, material or even 
moral, from His coming? If not, then it 
cannot be said that Christianity has failed 
because these and other like things have 


not come of it. In these days all truth is 
shocking ; and it is to be feared that the 
majority of good people may fee] shocked 
by the denial, even in His own words, 
that such ends had anything more than an 
accidental part in His purpose or expecta- 
tion. He and His Apostles did not 
propheay that the world would get better 
and happier for His life, death, and teach- 
ing ; but rather that it would become in- 
tolerably worse. He foretells that the 
world will continue to persecute such as 
dare to be greatly good, and that it will 
consider that it does God service in killing 
them. He tells us that the poor will be 
always with us, and does not hint disap- 
proval of the institution even of slavery, 
though he counsels the slave to be content 
with his status. His mission is most 
clearly declared to be wholly individual 
and wholly unconcerned with the tem- 
poral good of the individual, except in so 
far as ‘‘ faith bath the promise of this life 
also ;’? and moreover, and yet more 
‘* shocking’’ to modern sensibilities, He 
very clearly declared that, though He lived 
and died to give all a chance, the number 
of individuals to be actually benefited by 
His having done so would be few ; so that 
it was practically for these few only that 
He lived and died. That may be very 
shocking ; but they are His words, and 
not mine, and those who do not like them 
should have a special edition of the New 
Testament revised for their own use, from 
which all disagreeable references to the 
many called and few chosen, the narrow 
way which few find, the broad road gen- 
erally taken, aud the end it leads to, etc., 
should be excised. It is not to be de- 
nied that our Lord’s doctrine must be im 
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the highest degree unpleasant to all who 
will consider what it really is, and who 
have not the courage either to reject it or 
adopt it in a whole-hearted manner. 

But has Christianity failed in doing that 
which alone it professed to do? It has 
not, and has not professed to improve bad 
or even indifferently good people, who 
form the mass of mankind, but it does 
profess to do great things when it is re- 
ceived in ‘‘ a good and honest heart,” that 
is, in the heart—according to Hamlet’s 
estimate—of about one in ten thousand. 
The question, then, of failure or success 
narrows itself to this :—Has Christianity 
done great things, infinitely great things ; 
and has it all along been doing, and is now 
doing, such things, for the very small pro- 
portion of mankind with which it professes 
to be effectually concerned? Professor 
Huxley says franklv, No. It emasculates 
and vitiates human character; and he 
exemplifies his position by the example of 
the saints of the order of St. Francis. It 
is well to have such a good, bold state- 
ment of opinion. Here is no shilly-shally- 
ing, and we now know that there are some 
persons, of strong common-sense, who 
think that Christianity is a failure, as 
having failed to carry out its professions. 
Few persons who are in their right wits 
would choose to seek a fencing-match with 
Professor Huxley. They might be alto- 
gether in the right, and yet, as Sir Thomas 
Browne says, they might come off second 
best in the conflict. In any case, it is not 
at present my affair. It is enough for me 
to point out that it is conceivable that 
there are sciences, even ‘‘ experimental’’ 
sciences, in which Professor Hux!ey has 
not yet qualified himself to be considered 
as an expert. Christianity professes to be 
such a science, a strictly experimental sci- 
ence, only differing, in this character, 
from chemistry, inasmuch as the experi- 
ments and their conditions can, in the one 
case, be easily fulfilled and judged by the 
senses which are common to all men; 
whereas, in the other, they are professedly 
to be fulfilled and judged of by few. Here 
again come in those unpleasant assertions 
of the founders of Christianity : ‘*‘ None 
can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost.’’ ‘* Do my commandments 
and ye shall know of the doctrine,”’ etc., 
—i.e., the experiment is professedly to be 
made only with great difficulty and self- 
denial, and its results can only be judged 
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by a spirit or sense which is only attain- 
able, or which is, at least, on'y attained, 
by a few, 

The conclusion is this, then, that even 
if Christianity—as I do not assert—has 
not sensibly affected ‘‘ progress,’’ or has 
affected it as much for the worse in some 
directions as for the better in others, and 
has not even done much individual good, 
in more than a very small proportion, even 
of those who call themselves Christians ; 
it has only not done what it never pro- 
fessed to do. But has it done what it 
actually professed to do? That is a ques- 
tion of which the aftirmative might be 
difficult of absolute and generally intelligi- 
ble proof, but of which the negative must, 
I apprehend, be considered absurd, even 
by the great majority of those who have 
never drea:ned of qualifying themselves to 
become final judges of such matters. 

There are many passages in Scripture 
which will readily occur to every reader 
as being on the surface in contradiction to 
this limitation by our Lord’s own words of 
the primary purpose of Christianity : but 
those who know how orphaned and wid- 
owed of truth even the best of us are, and 
how the destitution we may discover in 
ourselves is greater than that we can know 
of in any others, wil] discern, with the 
earlier and deeper interpreters of the 
words of our Lord and His Apostles, that 
there are two ways of reading their ex- 
hortations to help the poor, and the dec- 
laration that to visit the orphan and the 
widow is ‘* pure religion and undelfied ;”’ 
and they will understand that neighborly 
service, which is usually (but not always) 
an inseparable accidental duty of Christian 
life, is very far indeed from being of 
primary consequence, though the render- 
ing or not rendering of it—where there is 
no knowledge of a nobler service—may 
seriously affect the shallow heavens and 
the shallow hells of the feebly good and 
the feebly wicked. Let not such as these 
exalt themselves against the great Masters 
of the experimental science of Life, one of 
whom—St. Theresa, if I remember rightly 
—declares that more good is done by one 
minute of reciprocal contemplative com- 
munion of love with God than by the 
founding of fifty hospitals or of fifty 
churches, ‘ The elect soul,’’ says another 
great experimentalist, St. Francis of Sales, 

‘ isa beautiful and beloved lady, of whom 
God demands not the indignity of service, 
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but desires only her society and her per- 
%? 
son. 


Il.—A ‘* Pessrmist’’ OurLooK. 


Despotism, which is not government, 
but anarchy speaking with one voice, 
whether it be the mandate of an irre- 
sponsible emperor or that of a multitude, 
is the ‘* natural’’ death of all nationalities, 
They may die by other means, but this is 
the end they come to if left to them- 
selves. When this end is reached, the 
corrupt body may, for a time, preserve a 
semblance of its old identity ; but it is no 
longer a nation : it is merely a localization 
of ‘* man’s shameful swarm,”’ in which 
the individual has no help from the in- 
finitely greater and nobler vitality of which 
he was a living member to erect himself 
above himself, and to breathe the gener- 
ous breath, and feel himself in all his acts 
a partuker of the deceased giant’s super- 
human vigor. The incidence of the mis- 
ery is not only upon those comparatively 
few who may be conscious of its cause, 
The malaria of the universal marsh stupe- 
fies the brain and deadens the heart of the 
very ploughman who turns its sod, and he 
is hourly the worse for want of the healthy 
breeze and invigorating prospect of the 
ancient hills, which he himself was, per- 
haps, among the most eager to level. 
Though he knew it not, he was every day 
sensibly the better for being the member 
of a great nation. 


** He felt the giant’s heat, 
Albeit he simply called it his, 
Flush in his common labor with delight, 
And not a village maiden’s kiss 
But was for this 
More sweet. 
And not a sorrow but did lightlier sigh, 
And for its private self less greet, 
The while that other so majestic self stood 
by. 


If he does not feel the loss of his cor- 
porate life, but is content to struggle, 
stink, and sting with the rest of the swarm 
into which the national body has been re- 
solved by corruption, so much the worse 
for him. His insensibility is the perfec- 
tion of his misery. To others, not so lost, 
there may be hope, though not in this 
stage of being. None who has ever lived 
through the final change, or who, being in 
the foul morass of resulting ‘‘ equality,’’ 
has been able to discern what national life 
means, can find in private fortune—wife, 
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children, friends, money—any compensa- 
tion for the great life of which his veins 
are empty. He knows that there is no 
proximate hope, no possibility of improve- 
ment in such a state of things. He knows 
that it is absurd to expect anything from 
‘* education” of the mass, True educa- 
tion cannot exist under either kind of des- 
potism. National life is the beginning 
and end of individual culture, as far as 
this world is concerned, The acquisition 
of knowledge by an unorganized or en- 
slaved wultitude, which must always be, 
in the main, self-seeking and unjust, is 
merely the acquisition of subtler and baser 
means for the advancement of individual 
covetousness and the indulgence of indi- 
vidual vices, Such education is but ‘‘a 
jewel in a swine’s snout.’’ Fools may fill 
the air with sentimental or hypocritical 
‘* aspirations’ for the good of the com- 
munity ; but no community exists where 
no excellence has the power of asserting 
itself politically, and more or less in spite 
of the ignorance and malice of those whom 
it would serve. Such ‘‘ aspirations’’ are 
but the iridescent colors on the stagnant 
pool ; putrid splendors which have no ex- 
istence in the chronic and salutary storm 
of national life. 

Nor is there any hope from without, 
A comparatively savage people has often 
been impregnated with the germ of na- 
tional being by the military invasion of a 
civilization still in the vigor of growth ; 
but there is no instance of a civilization 
which has thus lapsed into anarchy having 
been regenerated by any such means, 
though its stagnated life may have ben 
perpetuated, as in the case of China, by an 
external tyranny more powerful than-any 
of the shifting forms of despotism which 
it develops, if left to itself, from within. 
Nor is there any light, even in the far 
future, unless for him who has a fulness 
of that cosmopolitan benevolence whicl: is 
so often the boast of the simpleton or the 
political hypocrite, but, happily, so scl- 
dom the possession of the natural man. 
He knows that no soil has ever yet been 
found to bear two crops of national life, 
though the corruption of one has often 
been found, after many generations of con- 
summated decay, to be very useful dung 
for the nourishment of other and far re- 
moved fields. But this consideration does 
not bring him within measurable distance 
of practical political consolation. 
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The frantic ambition of one bad man, 
and the cowardice of half a dozen others, 
who would have been honest had it not 
appeared too personally inconvenient, and 
the apathy of that large portion of the 
community which has been sane in judg- 
ment but insane in sloth, have brought the 
final evil upon us fifty or a hundred years 
sooner than it need have come. But come 
it must have done, sooner or later, since 
the powers of e\il have invariably in world- 
ly matters prov. too strong in the long 
run for those of vood ; and such as can- 
not bear this truth, but require that abid- 
ing temporal good should come of their 
good works, had better go into monas- 
teries. Considering what men are, the 
wonder is, not that all great nationalities 
should have come to a shameful end, but 
that their ordinary duration of life should 
have becn a thousand years, How any of 
them should have lasted a hundred must 
seem a miracle to those who fail to take 
into account the agency of the two guard- 
ian angels of national life, religion and 
war—teligion which keeps alive the humil- 
ity and generosity of reasonable submis- 
sion to law and the spirit of self-sacrifice 
for corporate life, and war, which silences 
for a time the envy and hatred of the evil 
and ignorant for moral and circumstantial 
superiorities, and compels them to trust 
their established leaders, on pain of prompt 
annihilation. 

Even our great ‘‘ liberal’? prophet, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, is compelled, in spite of 
himself, to prophesy with terror of what 
he rightly calls ** the coming slavery,’’ the 
despotism, not of a single irresponsible 
tyrant, who must content himself with 
doing good or evil inso general a way that 
the sense of private compulsion or injury 
would weigh little on each individual, but 
the paltry and prying despotism of the 
vestry—the more ‘‘ virtuous” the more 
paltry and prying—persecuting each indi- 
vidual by the intrusion of its myriad-hand- 
ed, shifting, ignorant and irresistible tyran- 
ny into the regulation of our labor, our 
household, and our very victuals, and, 
however *‘ pure’’ in its abstract intention, 
necessarily corrupt in its application by its 
agents, since men, as a rule, are corrupt. 
Indications are not wanting of the sort of 
‘* government’’ we are committed to, un- 
less the coming war shall Jeave us in the 
grip of a less irksome tyranny. It will be 
a despotism which will have to be miti- 















































September, 
gated by continual “‘ tips,’’ as the other 
kind has had to be by occasional assassina- 
tion, Neither the voter nor the inspector 
yet know their power and opportunities ; 
but they soon will. We shall have to 
‘“‘ square’ the district surveyor once or 
twice a year, lest imaginary drains became 
a greater terror than real typhoid ; we 
shall have to smoke our pipe secretiy and 
with a sense of sin, lest the moral super- 
visor of the parish should decline our offer 
of half-a-crown for holding his nose dur- 
ing his weekly examination of our bed- 
rooms and closets ; the good Churchman 
will have to receive Communion under the 
‘* species” of ginger-ale—as some ad- 
vanced congregations have already pro. 
posed—unless the parson can elude the 
churchwarden with white port, or other- 
wise persuade him ; and, every now and 
then, all this will be changed, and we 
shall have to tip our policemen and in- 
spectors for looking over our infractions 
of popular moralities of a newer pattern. 
Our condition will very much resemble 
Swedenborg’s hell, in which everybody is 
incessantly engaged in the endeavor to 
make everybody else virtuous ; and the 
only compensating comforts to the sane 
will be, that, though wine and tobacco, 
those natural stimulants to good impulses 
and fruitful meditations, may be denied 
him, he may find abundant time and op- 
portunity, in the cessation of all external 
interests of a moral and intellectual nature, 
for improving his own character, which, 
perhaps, is, after all, the only way in 
which a man can be sure of improving the 
world’s; and, furthermore, he will no 
longer be discomposed by the prospect of 
‘* national disaster,’’ since there can be no 
national disaster where there is no nation, 
however freely the gutters may run with 
blood. Private disaster, in such an in- 
fernal millennium, will be a trifle. 

Under such conditions, secret societies 
of discontented and hopeless minorities 
will abound. Dynamite will often shake 
the nerves of smug content, and enrage 
the People beyond bounds at such revolt 
against its infallible decrees. But none of 
these societies will be so hateful as the 
secret and inevitable aristocracy of the 
remnant that refuses to give interior assent 
to the divinity of the Brummagem Baal. 
Its members will acquire means of associa- 
tion and methods of forbidding intrusion 
which will infuriate the rest, who, in their 
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turn, will invent tests for the discovery, 
in order to the punishment, of these 
‘*enemies of mankind,’’ as the Dutch 
traders in Japan did, in inviting all per- 
sons of doubtful character to trample on 
the crucifix. 

I have called these glances at the near 
future ‘* pessimist,’’ because that is the 
word now generally applied to all such 
forecasts as are made by those who do not 
ignore or pervert patent facts, ‘* Optim- 
ists,’’ as far as I can gather, are those 
who hope all things from ‘‘ local option.’’ 


Ill.—A Spanisu NOvELETTE. 


Mr. Gosse is doing useful work in edit- 
ing a series of translations of remarkable 
foreign novels, most of which are little 
known to English readers. To persons— 
the most of us—whose knowledge of Span- 
ish books is confined to Don Quizote, 
Pepita Jiménez will come as a complete 
and delightful surprise ; and yet it not 
only is, as Mr. Gosse says, ‘‘ the typical 
Spanish novel of our days,”’ but it is typi- 
cal of a great and altogether unique na- 
tional literature. Though Juan Valera’s 
personality differs from the priestly char- 
acter of Calderon as far as may well be, 
since he is said to have made himself 
‘conspicuous by his bonnes fortunes, his 
wild freaks at the gaming-table, his crazy 
escapades, his feats of horsemanship, and 
his powers as a toreador,’’ the very same 
distinguishing vein which makes such 
plays as Calderon’s Life is a Dream, and 
The Wonder-working Magician the aston- 
ishment and delight of every reader who 
comes upon them for the first time—an 
astonishment and delight almost like that 
of the acquisition of a new sense—this 
very same vein sparkles through and vivi- 
fies the modern novel Pepita Jiménez. 
Alike in Calderon and in this work of 
Juan Valera we find that complete synthe- 
sis of gravity of matter and gayety of man- 
ner which is the glittering crown of art, 
and which out of Spanish literature is to 
be found only in Shakespeare, and even in 
him ina far less obvious degree. It is 
only in Spanish literature, with the one 
exception of Dante, that religion and art 
are discovered to be not necessarily hostile 
powers ; and it is in Spanish literature 
only, and without any exception, that 
gayety of life is made to appear as being 
not only compatible with, but the very 
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flower of that root which in the best works 
of other literatures hides itself in the 
earth, and only sends its concealed sap 
through stem and leaf of human duty and 
desire. The reason of this great and ad- 
mirable singularity seems mainly to have 
been the singular aspect of most of the 
best Spanish minds toward religion. With 
them, religion has been, as it was meant 
to be, a human passion ; they have regard- 
ed dogma as the form of realizable, and, 
by them, realized experience ; and the 
natural instincts of humanity as the out- 
lines of the lineaments of the Divinity— 
** very God and very man.”” Witness the 
writings of their greatest saints and theo- 
logians, in which dogma is, as it was, 
fused in, and becomes psychology, instead 
of remaining, as it bas done with us, a 
rock, indeed, of refuge to many, but a 
rock of stumbling and offence to many 
more, and of these especially such as have 
been endowed with the artistic tempera- 
ment. 

Pepita Jiménez is essentially a ‘‘ re- 
ligious novel,’’ none the less so because it 
represents the failure of a good young as- 
pirant to the priesthood to attain a degree 
of sanctity to which he was not called, 
and depicts the working in his aspirations 
of a pride so subtle as to be very venial, 
though, in some degree, disastrous. Mr. 
Gosse seems to me to mistake the motif of 
the novel entirely in regarding it as repre- 
senting the necessary failure of a ‘‘ divine 
ardor brought face to face with an earthly 
love.’’ It represents nothing but the ex- 
ceedingly common mistake of young and 
ardent minds in measuring their present 
capacity by their desires, and striving to 
take their station on the top of an alp, 
when they are only fit for the ascent of a 
very moderate hill. One of the many 
points in which Catholic philosophy shows 
itself superior to the philosophy of Protes- 
tant religionists in the knowledge of the 
human mind is its distinct recognition of 
the fact that there are as many degrees of 
human capacity for holiness as for any 
other kind of eminence, and that for most 
men a very moderate degree of spirituality 
is the utmost for which they are entitled 
to hope. An ardent Protestant, misinter- 
preting the words, ‘‘ Be ye perfect as I 
am perfect,’’ is apt to think that he is 
nothing if not a saint, whereas Juan Valera 
knew that to be a saint, as to be a poet, 
is to be about one in twenty millions, and 
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he has made a very amusing as well asa 
very useful book out of the vain strivings 
of his hero for— 


** Heroic good, target for which the young 
Dream in their dreams that every bow is 
strung ;”’ 


and the course of experience by which he 
is brought to conclude— 


‘* That less than highest is good, and may be 
high.” 


That disgusting abortion, the English 

‘religious novel, >> would have made the 
iahetanis young deacon relapse into de- 
spair and profligacy, instead of letting him 
marry the pretty girl who had turned him 
from his supposed ‘‘ vocation,’’ and caused 
him to live an exemplary, conscientiuus, 
and religious life as a country gentleman 
and farmer of his own land. 

There is plenty of ‘‘ analysis’ in the 
English religious novel, but no psychol- 
ogy ; and analysis which has not psycho- 
logical knowledge for its material is mere- 
ly the anatomy of a corpse, and fails as 
completely in illustrating and extending 
knowledge of life as the anatomy of the 
body has confessedly failed, from the time 
of Galen and Hippocrates, in explaining 
the vivifying powers of nature. Psychol- 
ogy comes naturally to the typical Spanish 
mind, for the reasons given above. It 
deals with the personal relationships of the 
soul with the personalities which are above 
the soul, from which the soul exists, and 
of which the soul is the express mirror ; 
but of these personal relationships, which 
every religion confesses, the modern mind, 
out of Spain, knows comparatively little, 
though, thanks to the works of St. John 
of the Cross (two editions of which have 
lately appeared in England), and of certain 
other works, magnificent as literature as 
well as for burning psychological insight, 
the study of true psychology, vulgaily 
called ‘‘ mysticism’’ and ‘‘ transcendental- 
ism’’ (what good thing is not ‘* mystic” 
and ‘* transcendental” to the modern ‘“‘ sci- 
entist’’ and his pupils ?), shows signs of 
revival in Europe generally. 

A most important consequence of the 
human character of Spanish faith, a char- 
acter manifest alike in the religious phi- 
losophy of the times of Calderon and of 
those of Juan Valera, is the utter absence 
of the deadly Manicheism which is the 
source of modern ‘‘ nicety’’ in that por- 
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tion of literature and art which does not 
profess, like French, and, in great part, 
American literature and art, to have aban- 


doned all faith and real decency. Calde- 
ron, in works which glitter with an incom- 
parable purity, is more plain-spoken, when 
need be, than Shakespeare, and constantly 
exalts the splendor of that purity in his 
main theme by a by-play of inferior char- 
acters which is as gay and ‘‘ coarse’’ as 
anything in Othello or ‘Romeo and Juliet ; 
and though Juan Valera in this novel con. 
forms in the main to the daintiness of the 
fashion, there is a freedom in his story 
from the cant of Manichean purity which 
will certainly limit the number of his read- 
ers among ourselves, and probably give 
some scandal to the most ‘ serious’’ among 
those—the immense majority of our coun- 
trymen and women—who do not really 
believe that God made all things pure, and 
that impurity is nothing but the abuse of 
that which is pure, and that such abuse is 
impure in proportion to the purity per- 
verted. 

In consequence of the characteristics I 
have endeavored to indicate, this novel, 
though expressly ‘‘ religious’? in its main 
theme and most of its details, is as ‘* natu- 
ral,’’ concrete, and wholesomely human 
and humanly interesting as one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s. There is in it no sense 
of dislocation or incompatibility between 
the natural and the spiritual. From the 
dainty, naive, innocently coquettish, and 
passionate Pepita, who is enraged by her 
lover’s pretensions to a piety which, though 
she is devoted to her beautifully ‘adorned 
‘* Infant Jesus,’’ she cannot understand, 
and in which she sees only an obstacle to 
the fulfilment of her love for him, to the 
saintly ecclesiastic, who, almost from the 
first, sees the incapacity of his pupil, Don 
Luis, for the celibate heights to which he 
aspires, but who understands life in all its 
grades too well to look upon his strivings 
and his ‘‘ fall,’? as Don Luis at first es- 
teems it, with other than a good-humored 
smile, all is upon one easy ascending plane 
and has an intelligible unity. Valera has 
taken no less care with and interest in the 
subordinate characters than the principals 
in the story. They are all true and vivid 
and unique in their several ways, and we 
have the most complete picture of a very 
foreiga world without the slightest draw- 
back of strangeness or want of verisimili- 
tude.— Fortnightly Review, 
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THE YEAR 1663. 


BY J. J. JUSSERAND, 


I. Toe Trave_ier IntrRopucep. 


Amone the familiars of the French Em- 
bassy in the year 1663, when the Comte de 
Cominges represented the Grand Monarch 
at the British Court, was a thin, lean per- 
son, who belonged partly to the Church 
and partly to the world, a Protestant by 
birth and a Catholic by trade, named 
Samuel Sorbiéres, or de Sorbiéres, as he 
preferred to be called. He was travelling 
in England to see the sights, to improve 
his knowledge, and to become better ac- 
quainted with the famous philosopher 
Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury. 

Sorbiéres was then between forty and 
forty-five years of age. He was born at 
St. Ambroix in the diocese of Uzez; his 
father, his uncle (the then well-known 
Petit), all his family, were staunch Prot- 
estants, and so was Sorbiéres himself, to 
all appearance, during many years. He 
lived for a while at Paris, then in Holland, 
then at Orange, where he was appointed 
principal of the local college. His easy 
inanners, easy speech, easy style in writ- 
ing made him an agreeable correspondent 
and companion, and he became early in 
life acquainted with several of the best 
men of the day, exchanging letters with 
Gassendi, Father Mersenne, Hobbes, Sau- 
maize. A number of epistles addressed 
to Saumaize are preserved in the National 
Library, Paris (MS. Fr. 3930) ; they treat 
of learned questions ; they contain copies 
of recently discovered inscriptions ; they 
are full of friendly assurances and respect- 
ful compliments to both M. and Madame 
de Saumaize. 

Sorbiéres had, while young, studied 
theology, then medicine ; then he had de- 
voted himself wholly to the making of his 
fortune, for the improvement of which he 
allowed himself to be converted in good 
time to the Catholic faith. 


I have heard (Guy Patin writes in 1653), 
that our old friend M. Sorbiéres, master of 
the college at Orange, has proved a turncoat, 
and has become a Roman Catholic, He was 
requested to do so by the Bishop of Vaison 
and by the Cardinals de Bichi and Barbe- 
Tin, . Here are miracles such as are wit- 
nessed to-day ; miracles, I say, of the politi- 
cal and economical, rather than the meta- 


physical, order, He is a widower* and a 
clever fellow, but, sharp as he is, I wonder 
whether, with that new shirt of his, he will 
succeed in making his fortune at Rome, for 
the place swarms with hungry and thirsty peo- 
ple. 


The thirst and hunger of Sorbiéres were 
of the keenest, and he took immense pains 
to assuage both. He journeyed to Rome, 
appealed to the King, wrote against the 
Protestants ; but his want of character 
was against him ; he only got temporary 
favors, smal] allowances, and unimportant 
livings. He did his best from year to 
year to ingratiate himself with Cardinal, 
King, and Pope; be neither failed nor 
succeeded entirely : from Mazarin he got 
little ; from Louis XIV. he received the 
empty title of Historiographer Royal 
(1660) and, what was more to the pur- 
pose, a pension of a thousand livres ; from 
Clement IX. he obtained a trifling gratu- 
ity, given once for all, and many kind 
words. His déboire on this last occasion 
was great. ‘' They give lace cuffs,’’ he 
said, ‘to a man without a shirt !’’ As 
his disappointment lasted long he had time 
to circulate this consolatory witticism, to 
improve it and remodel it ; several of the 
variantes such as, ‘I wish they would 
send me bread for the butter they kindly 
provided me with,’’ have been preserved 
by his friend Graverol.t 

Before his journey to England, Sor- 
Liéres was known to literary men princi- 
pally by his translations. He had turned 
from Latin into French Sir Thomas More’s 
** Utopia,’’ Hobbes’s ‘* De Cive,” Bates’s 
‘* Elenchus motuum nuperorum in An- 
glia.” { He had also written a few es- 





* Sorbiéres had married, while in Holland, 
a Frenchwoman called Judith Renaud ; they 
had a son, Henry, who, after the death of his 
futher, caused a part of his papers to be pub- 
lished, 

+ In the biography he published asa preface 
to the Sorberiuna, Toulouse, 1691. 

t Les vrayes causes des derniers troubles 
d’ Angleterre, abrégé d'histoire, ou les droicts du 
Roy et ceux du Parlement et du peuple sont naifre- 
ment représentez, Orange, 1653, 8vo. This 
is often given as an original work of Sorbiéres, 
though in his dedication he himself states that 
he translated it at the request of the Count de 
Dhona, 
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says, letters, and discourses, on_philo- 
sophical, medical, theological, and other 
subjects. Hobbes had been greatly pleased 
with Sorbiéres’s translation. ‘* The book’’ 
(i.e., the ‘‘ De Cive’’), he said, in his 
Five Lessons to the Professors of the 
Mathematics, 1656, ‘‘ translated into 
French, hath not on'y a great testimony 
from the translator Sorberius, but also 
from Gassendus and Mersennus.’’ He 
began with Sorbiéres a correspondence in 
Latin, in which he apostrophizes him as 
** clarissime charissimeque, amicissime, eru- 
ditissime,’’ etc. And he went even far- 
ther, as be dedicated ‘‘ viro clarissimo et 
amicissimo Samueli Sorberio,’’ his ‘* Dia- 
logus physicus de natura zris,’’ addressing 
to him a very characteristic and pungent 
letter in which, according to his wont, he 
loudly complains of everything and every- 
body, but concludes with the kindest ap- 
peal to his correspondent, saying : ‘‘ Let 
us live as long and as well as we can, and 
let us love each other—Vale,’’ 

The desire of having some talk with 
Hobbes was among the main motives 
which induced Sorbiéres to undertake the 
journey that was to make him for a short 
while famous all over Europe in the liter- 


ary and diplomatic world, and to give him 
his minute d’immortalité, 


II. Sorsireres’s Journey. 


Sorbiéres spent the summer of 1663 in 
England. He had long conversations with 
Hobbes ; he twent to the play, dined at 
the French Embassy, was presented at 
Court, visited Oxford, drove to Hatfield, 
was present at a sitting of the Royal So. 
ciety, and, when he had come back, wrote 
at the request of the Marquis de Vaubrun 
Nogent an account of all he had seen. 
The book appeared in 1664 * and raised a 
storm ; the author was refuted, confuted, 
and exiled ; diplomatic despatches were 
exchanged on his account and apologies 
offered ; the English Court and the Dan- 
ish Court and the French Court were in a 
state of commotion ; the /iterati on the 
three sides of the North Sea flew to their 
pens and made a stand against the in- 
vader ; even gentlemen belonging to the 





* Relation d'un voyage en Anglelerre, ou sont 
touchées plusieurs choses qui regardent Vestat des 
sciences, et de la Religion et autres matieres 
curieuses, Paris, 1664, in 8vo, 
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Church wrote in unchristian language on 
the subject. 

The book and man which created so 
much uproar have fallen since into ob- 
livion, Whenever by any chance they 
are alluded to, it is always with a remem- 
brance of the quarrel, and the Relation 
d’un voyaye en Angleterre is usually men- 
tioned as being a book of slander on the 
English nation, and nothing more. But 
it 2s something more. 

Sorbiéres’s first impressions on landing 
had not been very good ; his companions’ 
luggage had been stormed, it seems, by 
intrusive porters, and street arabs had 
pestered them with uncomplimentary apos- 
trophes. The same thing, he philosophi- 
cally observes, happens in all countries ; 
in England it happens thus : As soon as 
Frenchmen land, ‘‘ boys run after them, 
shrieking : ‘A mounser, a mounser !’ 
i.e., an monsieur ! by way of insult. Lit- 
tle by little, as travellers excite the boys 
by their very efforts to push them away 
or to stop their noise, the said boys rise 
to: ‘ French dogs, French dogs!’ Such 
is the honorable name by which we are 
known in England—in the same way as 
we go by the name of moucherons (gnats) 
in Holland ; both being less hard than the 
matto Frrancese (mad French) with which 
the rabble favors us in Italy.’ For such 
inconveniences Sorbiéres considers that the 
travellers themselves are in a great meas- 
ure responsible. ‘* We make too much 
noise,’’ he says ; ‘‘ our agitation is con- 
sidered indiscreet ; they deem it ridicu- 
lous and they show it asI have said. Our 
behavior is the very reverse of theirs ; they 
are phlegmatic and quietly suffer every- 
body to do exactly as they like.’’ This 
being once understood, no unpleasantness 
need be expected if no notice be taken, 
Sorbiéres himself met with a better treat- 
ment at Dover than it had been his for- 
tune to find anywhere else. But his com- 
panions were greatly ‘‘ déconcertés.’’ 
For ‘‘ as soon as they appeared on the 
wharf, the noise they made with their ser- 
vants drew a mob, which accompanied 
them to their lodgings with strange howls. 
They took it unkindly ; dogs took part in 
the fray ; stones were thrown, and the 
militia had to interfere.’’ 

From Dover to London, by way of Can- 
terbury and Rochester, Sorbiéres is con- 
stantly on the look out, and writes in 
praise of the English landscape, and espe- 
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cially on the beauty of the English grass, 
words which ought to have mollified the 
heart of his censors. 

The country is undulating, and rises and 
falls into hills and little valleys covered with 
an evergreen mantle, It even seemed to me 
that the grass had a finer hue than elsewhere, 
and was thinner, For this cause it is well 
fitted for the making of those parterres and 
sheets of grass so even that people play bowls 
on them as comfortably as they would on the 
cloth of some great billiard-table. As this is 
the usual amusement of gentlemen in the 
country, they have large stone cylinders which 
they cause to be rolled on the grass to keep it 
down, All the country is full of parks, very 
pleasant to see, with large herds of deer pac- 
ing them. . There are s0 many trees that 
even the cultivated land has the appearance 
of a forest when seen from some height, on 
account of the orchards and hedges with 
which the meadows and the fields are sur- 
rounded, 


This will surely be considered an appre- 
ciative account, though of course a Brit- 
ish-born subject—such a subject, for ex- 
ample, as Thackeray—might have spoken 
more warmly, as the author of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair’? did in his famous description of 
Dobbin’s return from India: when the 
soldier passed ‘* by pretty roadside inns, 
where the signs hung on the elms, and 
horses and wagoners were drinking under 
the chequered shadow of the trees ; by old 
hails and parks, rustic hamlets clustered 
round ancient gray churches, and through 
the charming friendly English landscape. 
Is there any in the world like it? Toa 
traveller returning home it looks so kind 
—it seems to shake hands with you as you 
pass through it.’’ 

Sorbiéres and his companions go through 
villages and towns, They notice that the 
windows are low and without shutters, 
** which shows that the inhabitants do not 
fear insults nor revenge.’’ The build of 
the windows is peculiar: at Canterbury, 
and indeed 


all over England they protrude and shape 
themselves into a sort of balcony, either poly- 
gonal or semicircular; they appear as so 
many little towers, and they give elegance to 
the outside of the houses when the eye has 
once become accustomed to them. The rooms 
are the more commodious for it and better 
lighted, and you can without being seen see 
what goes on in the street. With us, people 
see only what is just opposite them, 


Analogous to the differences in the 
national windows, Sorbiéres might have 
observed, were the literatures of the two 
countries : windows to see just opposite, 
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with logical straightness, in Racine ; po- 
lygonal or circular bay windows, to see 
forward and backward, and all round, 
and attract attention this way and that 
way, and to let the mind wander along 
with comers and goers (‘‘ that living 
flood pouring . . . from eternity onward 
to eternity,’ says Teufelsdréckh) in 
Shakespeare. Not until the time of Vic- 
tor Hugo and the romantic school was the 
use of bay windows fairly re-established 
in French literature. 

From Gravesend to London ‘‘ dockyards 
are discovered on both sides of the road, 
and there is a swarm of carpenters who 
build ships. Ships of all sorts and of all 
ages are to be seen everywhere ; their 
number is surprising.’”’ 


III. Lonpon Town. 


Reaching town, Sorbiéres took lodgings 
in the Common Garden, and beyan his 
rambles in the capital, visiting it carefully, 
and, so to speak, street by street. French- 
men, he consideis, speak too disparagingly 
of it, the canse being that they do not 
know it well. The fact is (and he notes 
it with regret) that it is a larger town than 
Paris, but Paris possesses some other ad- 
vantages, such as having a more numerous 
population. London has more houses and 
Paris more inhabitants, for in London 
there is only one family in each house, 
Furnished lodgings are, however, to be 
found, and they are not expensive, the 
cost being one crown (écw) per week. 

I chose mine not far from Salisbury House, 
because I liked to be able to visit at any time 
Mr, Hobbes, who was living there with his 


patron, the Earl of Devonshire, two very rare 
persons, of whom more hereafter. 


London town is adorned with a number 
of grand buildings, such as the new Ex- 
change in the ‘‘ Strangh’’ (Strand). This 
is the place for mercers, ‘* and I need not 
say whether fine wares are to be found 
there, as well as pretty girls at the coun- 
ters.”’ Lincoln’s Inn Fields is pleasant to 
look at. Whitehall is a sorry medley of 
constructions of all epochs, but with a 
splendid banqueting hall (Inigo Jones’s 
Banqueting Hall, with pictures by Rubens, 
now the Chapel Royal). The palace is. 
beautifully situated near the river and the 
park. Two churches are to be noticed : 
one is Westminster Abbey, with its chapel 
of Henry VII. handsomely carved (un 
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ouvrage & roses) and its royal tombs, 
‘* which equal if they do not overmatch 
ours at St. Denis.”” The other church is 
‘¢ Paul’s, for such is the unceremonious 
fashion in which this Saint’s church is 
ealled.”” The rest of the religious build- 
ings consist of Protestant temples, very 
plain and without interest. 

At Westminster, as well as on London 
Bridge, a remarkable sight is afforded by 
the heads of the late rebels stuck on the 
towers. 

It is to be hoped that this sight will do as 
much to overawe evil-minded persons as the 
benedictions which have rained on the head 
of General Monk will encourage peace-loving, 
honorable, and loyal citizens, 


The parks are large and fine. In St. 
James's Park the King has caused tele- 
scopes to be erected and Sorbiéres is al- 
lowed to use them and to contemplate 
Saturn with its ring and Jupiter with its 
moons. As for ‘‘ Eypare’’ (i.e., Hyde 
Park), it has too many ‘‘ fiacres,”’ and 
people who have their drive there turn 
round and round in endless gyrations, 
** de sorte que cela se passe avec peu de 
galanterie.’” 

Little ‘‘ galanterie’’ is to be discovered, 
either, in the cooking practices of the na- 
tion. 


The English are not appreciative of cook- 
ing, and the table of the greatest lord is covered 
only with large pieces of meat. Bisques and 
pottages are as good as unknown, ... Pas- 
try is heavy and ill-baked ; compotes and 
jams are scarcely eatable ; forks and ewers are 
not in common use ; the washing of the hands 
is performed by a dipping of them in a basin 
full of water that is brought round to all the 
guests. Toward the end of the meal it is cus- 
tomary to smoke tobacco (prendre du tabac en 
fumée), and while so doing people continue 
their talk very long. Men of quality do not 
practice smoking so assiduously as men of the 
people, for a workman scarcely allows a day 
to pass without going to the tavern, there to 
smoke with some friend of his. For which 
reason taverns abound, and work progresses 
but slowly in the shops; a tailor, or a shoe- 
maker, will leave his board, whatever be the 
pressure of work, and stroll to the public 
house of evenings. And as he comes home 
late and somewhat dizzy, he opens his shut- 
ters and begins work again scarcely before 
seven the following morning. Manufactured 
goods are the dearer for it, and a strange jeal- 
ousy grows out of this toward French woyk- 
men, who are usually more diligent. 3 


In their dining-rooms as well as in their 
taverns, British citizens indulge in politi- 
cal talk of a very free description. They 
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are proud of their Parliament, which is a 
‘* corps bigearre ;’’ and during the long 
hours they spend in smoking, they discuss 
public affairs, the new taxes, ‘‘ the chim- 
ney tax,’’ the state of the trade. Then 
they allow their fancy to carry them back 
to the time 


when Oliver was there, and their fleets were 
so powerful, and they won glory on all the 
seas, and all the earth wanted their alliance, 
and the Republic flourished and received am- 
bassadors from all countries. 


Then they consider the present state 
of the country and they make, between 
the past and the present, comparisons 
which are nothing short of odious, They 
do not forbear saying what they think of 
the King himself ; they are not unwilling 
to have one, but his rule must not press 
too heavily upon them, 

The theatres are well worth a visit ; 
they are splendidly fitted up ; the actors 
are excellent; the pity is that English 
dramatists have such contempt for the 
holy and mighty rule ‘* of the twenty-four 
hours.’’ Many characteristics are peculiar 
to England. 


The best places are in the pit, where men 
and women sit together, each with their 
friends, The theatre is very fine and covered 
with green cloth ; the stage is all left to the 
actors ;* there are many perspectives and 
scene shiftings. An orchestra plays and al- 
lows the audience to await without ennui the 
beginning of the performance; people go 
there early in order to hear the music. Actors 
and actresses are admirable, I am told, and so 
far as I could guess from their attitudes and 
pronunciation. But the plays would not meet 
with the same applause in France as they ob. 
tain in England. The poets despise uniform- 
ity of place and the rule of the twenty-four 
hours. They write comedies that are sup- 
posed to last twenty-five years; and when 
they have shown you the marriage of a prince 
in the first act, they exhibit without any in- 
terval the fine deeds of his son, and they lead 
him far away to many lands, They pride 
themselves above all upon their good render- 
ing of the various passions, vices, and virtues, 
and in this they succeed rather well, ... 
Their comedies are in prose mesurée (i.e. blank 
verse), which is nearer the ordinary language 
than our verses, They cannot conceive that 
it is not a teasing trouble to have the same 





* The French stage had not been reformed 
yet in this respect : ‘‘ Il y a a cette heure une 
incommodité épouvantable 4 la comédie ; c’est 
que les deux cétés du théatre sont tout pleins 
de jeunes gens assis sur des chaises de paille” 
(Tallemant, Historiette CDXXXVI.) Cf, Mo- 
liére, “ J'étais sur le théitre, en humeur d’écou- 
ter,’ &c. (Les Facheux, i. 1 (1661).) 
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cadence constantly striking on one’seer, They 
pretend that to hear for two or three hours Alex- 
andrine verses, with the regular cewsura stop, 
cannot be considered either very natural or 
pleasant, It must be confessed that this way 
of speech is as far from real life, and by con- 
sequence from whut is to be represented, as 
the Italian custom of acting comedies in 
music (ie. operas) outdoes the extravagance 
of our own habits. But it is better not to dis- 
cuss tastes, and we must leave everybody to 
follow his own bent. 


So great, indeed, is the difference be- 
tween English and French plays that Sor- 
biéres would bring home some samples of 
the former to show to his friends at Paris 
as travelling curiosities. What he chose 
to take with him was neither the first felio 
of Shakespeare, nor old Ben’s works, nor 
Davenant’s romantic plays; but of all 
works and of all dramatists a volume late- 
ly published by ‘‘ dear Margaret Newcas- 
tle,’’ as Charles kamb was fond of calling 
her, ‘‘un volume que la marquise de 
Nieucastel a cumposé.”’ [le took at the 
same time with him three volumes of the 
poetical, political, and philosophical works 
of this lady, and his friends in France 
could not but admire the ‘* bel esprit, good 
sense and eloquence’’ of which, he says, 
they are full. 

Other sights attract crowds in London ; 
foremost among them the fights of what 
Sorbiéres calls ‘‘ Gladiateurs ;’’ but we 
‘shall pass them over, for, as he says, they 

have ‘* quelque chose de bien farouche,’’ 
and we must go back and mix with polite 
society and learned men. 

London town is not famous only for its 
buildings, but also for its men ; it is pre- 
eminently ‘‘ magna virum.’’ Towering 
above all the rest in the estimation ef Sor- 
bieres and of many others, the great Mr. 
Hobbes, of Malmesbury, was there to be 
seen, 


The first thing I did when I reathed Lon- 
don was to go and visit Mr. Hobbes. . 
had not seen‘him for fourteen years ; I found 
him little altered. He was sitting in his room 
in the same posture which he always took in 
the afternoon when he lived in Paris ; for he 
spent that time of the day in studying after 
he had been walking all the morning. He 
acted thus for the benefit of his health, which 
he rightly deemed the first thing to be eonsid- 
ered, For the same cause, and though he is 
now seventy-eight, he has altered his rules in 
one only item, adding each week a game at 
tennis, which he continues until be has to 
stop ont of sheer exhaustion, He is little 
altered in his face, and not at all in what con- 
cerns the vigor of his mind, the strength of 
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his memory, and the mirthfulness of his tem- 
per, which he lms preserved in their entirety. 
The King favors him greatly : 


His Majesty showed me his portrait by the 
hand of Coper in his cabinet of natural and 
mechanical curiosities. He asked me whether 
I knew that person and what I thought of 
him. I answered as 1 should, and we agreed 
that if he had been a little less dogmatical, he 
would have been very useful as a member of 
the Royal Society. ... He has frightened, 
I do not know how, the clergy of his country 
and the mathematicians of Oxford and their 
followers. For which reason, his Majesty 
told me, that he looked very much like a bear 
baited by dogs. 


Many other philosophers, thinkers, and 
inventors are to be met in London; and, 
indeed, 
in all times England has produced excellent 
minds, who have addicted themselves to an 
earnest study of natural sciences. Had the 
country produced in this line but Gilbert, Har- 
vey, and Bacon, it would be enough for her to 
compete with France and Italy, who had Gali- 
leo, Descartes, and Gassendi, But to speak 
truth, Bacon the Chancellor rose above all the 
others by the vastness of his ideas, 


No one did so much for physical science 
and so powerfully incited people to make 
experiments, Private persons, however, 
do nothing but ruin themselves in such 
attempts, and, before success could be 
reached, it was necessary to wait until 
princes and lords had acquired a taste for 
things of this sort. The Commonwealth, 
Sorbiéres observes, came in good time to 
give leisure to princes ; they began study- 
ing sciences ; ‘‘ even the King did not 
neglect them, and he has acquired a 
knowledge at which I was surprised when 
I was received by his Majesty.” The 
proof Sorbiéres gives of Charles’s scientific 
tastes show, however, as might have been 
surmised, that the monarch was fond of 
curiosities and dusus nature, but did not 
trouble himself very gravely about the 
solution of higher problems. 

Of a more serious nature were Sor- 
biéres’s conversations with another friend 
of his, M. de Montconis, the well-known 
traveller and savant, who made him au 
fait with all the more recent discoveries. 
Sorbiéres is thus shown an instrament 
which marks ‘‘ the changes in the atmos- 
phere’’ and registers them with a pencil. 
He receives an account of a deaf and dumb 
person whom Mr, Wallis, of Oxford, has 
taught to read. Ile is let into the secret 
of a new plan to pétarder—i.c., blow up 
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ships at sea. He sees a machine newly 
invented by the Marquis of Worcester 
‘‘ which, being set in motion by one sin- 
gle man, will raise to a height of forty 
feet, in one minute, four great buckets 
full of water.’? He becomes acquainted 
with members of the Royal Scciety ; he 
is admitted to one of their sittings and he 
is filled with admiration by their learning 
as well as by their modesty. ‘* These ex- 
cellent men are full of high thoughts, and 
they put in practice with great cleverness 
what they have conceived in their mind.”’ 

The Royal Society, or, as Sorbiéres 
calls it, the Académie Royale, was then 
in its early youth, having received its char- 
ter only the year before. It held its sit- 
tings in Gresham College every Wednes- 
day, in a street which our traveller is 
pleased to ca!] ‘* la Rue Biscop Getsriidt,””* 
‘“‘ The hall of assembly is a large one, all 
wainscoted. There is a long table before 
the chimney, with seven or eight chairs 
covered with gray cloth and two rows of 
wood benches, all bare, with a dossier ; 
they are arranged so as to rise amphi- 
theatre-wise. . . . The President sits in 
the middle of the table in an arm chair, 
with his back to the chimney ; the secre- 
tary sits at one end, on the left; they 
have an inkstand and some paper before 
them. 1 saw nobody on the chairs. I 
suppose they were reserved for men of 
high rank or for those who have to come 
and speak to the President on certain oc- 
easions. All the other academicians sit 
anywhere and without ceremony; and 
when one of them comes in when the sit- 
ting has begun, no one moves ; the Presi- 
dent nods to him and he sits down quickly 
on the first seat, in order not to interrupt 
the speaker. The President has a little 
wooden mace in his hand with which he 
knocks on the table when he wants si- 
lence. . . . Speakers are never inter- 
rupted, and those who disagree do not 
carry the discussion to a point, nor use a 
tone that might be considered disoblig- 
ing. Nothing more civil, more decent, 
and better conducted than this assembly 
as I saw it can well be conceived.”’ 

Of all this Sorbiéres judged as best he 
could by the tone of the speeches and the 
manner of the speakers, and by hints 
which friends gave him as to the purport 
of the discussion. For we need not say 





* By which he means “‘ Bishopsgate Street.’’ 
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that he did not understand a word of Eng- 
lish ; nobody did in his time. His main 
resource, when his learned acquaintances 
did not speak French, was Latin, but even 
this did not prove very satisfactory, for 
“the English pronounce Latin with a 
peculiar accent which renders it no less 
difficult to understand than their own Jan- 
guage.”’ 


LV. Ovt or Town. 


Befcre leaving England Sorbiéres re- 
solved to see two very characteristic 
sights: namely, one of the Universities 
and a chateau. THe accordingly took a 
** carrosse’’ and drove to Oxford. The 
drive was performed in two days. 

We were warned against highwaymen; I 
thought at first that they mentioned them out 
of pride, to show that London was nothing 
behind Paris in this respect. But I heard 
that there was some truth in the statement, 
and that highwaymen do make their appear- 
ance from time to time, 

They live, however, under difficulties, and 
country people chase and destroy them 
mercilessly. 

At Oxford Sorbiéres is shown all over 
the place by Mr. “‘ Lockey,” a ‘* sharp 
and learned professor,’’ who lives at 
‘* Christ College.’’ He visits, with the 
help of this guide, college after college, 
** the meanest of which is scarcely infertor 
to the Sorbonne.’’ He greatly admires 
the Bodician Library, St. John’s College, 
and Brasenose. 

There is one college where I saw a big 
bronze nose above the door, similar to a mask 
of Polichinelle. Iwas told that the place was 
called on this account the College of the nose, 
and that within its walls John Duts Scot had 
lectured in his time, to commemorate which 


event a reproduction of his nose had been 
stuck above the door. 


In his rambles about Oxford Sorbiéres 
meets Dr, Wallis, who, being the ad- 
versary of Hobbes, is very severely han- 
dled by the traveller. Wallis is confessed 
to be very learned indeed, but his manners 
are rough and uncivil; he has ‘‘ bien 
moins que M, Hobbes du galant homme.”’ 
He wears on his head a not unknown sort 
of coiffure, by which, however, M. Sor- 
biéres seems to have been deeply struck. 


You should see him (he says), with his flat 
cap on his head, asif he had covered his port- 
folio with black cloth and sewed it to his 
calotte. Such a sight would have inclined you 
to laughter as much as the appearance and 
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courtesy of my friend Mr. Hobbes would have 
bred in you esteem and affection for him, 


The chdteau which Sorbidres visited is 
called by him ‘* Achtfields’’ (Hatfield). 
He is taken there by the Eail of Devon- 
shire, the pupil of Hobbes ; ‘‘ the distance 
from London is eighteen miles ;’’ they go 
and dine there and come back in the same 
day, performing the journey & toute bride. 

Hatfield is a delightful place : 

The eye meets on all sides woods, meadows, 
and hills and vales, ... I rarely ever saw a 
more agreeable solitude, The castle is built 
in brick, with several turrets covered with 
lead and slates. There are three base courts, 
in the first of which are the stables and the 
menagerie. When you reach the place from 
the main avenue on the park side, and when 
all the gates of the courts are open, you dis- 
cover beyond the architectural foreground 
endless alleys cut straight tothe other extrem- 
ity of the park. The castle looks prodigiously 
gay, and the inside is magnificent. I num- 
bered fifteen rooms on the same floor very 
well furnished, also a gallery and a chapel, 
We dined in a hall which overlooks a grass 
parterre with two fountains and espaliers on 
the sides, and a balustrade opposite with 
flower-pots and statues on it. From this 
parterre you are led down to another by two 
flights of twelve or fifteen steps each, and 
then to a third. 


There is a large parterre d’eau ; then a 
meadow with troops of deer, and then 
hills covered with a wood, which close the 
horizon. There are a variety of kiosks 
and bowers, so pretty, so fine, overlooking 
such a clear and pure course of water that, 
suddenly growing lyrical, Sorbiéres goes 
on to describe 

the little fishes which come in their thousands 
to enjoy so many delights ; they try to leave 
their own element, and they jump out of the 
water as if wanting to contemplate all I have 
just described. 

IIatfield, in a word, is an ‘‘ enchanted 
place.” 


V. Sorsrkres’s ‘‘ IMPRESSION D’ENSEM- 
9” 


BLE. 
Taken altogether Sorbiéres’s conclusions 
are rather fair and modest. If we except 
some very unlucky boutades, his general 
impression is greatly in favor of the na- 
tion he had been visiting. He honestly 
acknowledges that many things are against 
him for giving a reliable judgment. He 
has seen, it is true, the King and the 
Court ; he has moved about as much as 
he could, paid visits in the country, 
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spoken with people of all sorts, and kept 
his eyes well open. But his stay has been 
too short ; his ignorance of the language 
has been very much against him, so that 
some of his strictures are, he confesses, 
only from hearsay. ‘* Though I took all 
possible trouble, I do not persuade myself 
that I have gone to the bottom of affairs 
nor understood a nation whose temper is 
very singular and uneven. 1 report things 
as they appeared to me ; not, it may be, 
as they are in the vérité des choses.”’ 

In his summary of the defects and quali- 
ties of the nation (among the former of 
which he notices a tendency to idleness, 
presumption, and ‘‘ quelque sorte d’ex- 
travagance de pensée qui se remarque 
méme dans leurs plus excellents écrits’’) 
the part allotted to praise is no small one. 

I find in them a something that is great and 
reminds one of ancient Rome. ... They 
have a deep love for their country ; they are 
strongly united against foreigners ; they are 
intrepid in danger. 

They have, indeed, a propensity to scorn 
all the rest of the wold ; this blamable 
tendency is mainly caused by the extraor- 
dinary resources afforded by their own 
country, which 

lacks neither iron, nor stone, lead, tin, coal, 
plaster, wood, corn, vegetables, meadows, 
oxen, sheep, horses, game, pasture land, 
springs, and rivers, nor plenty of fine sights, 
nor industry to turn all these into use . 


with the ocean round them to prevent other 
nations from coming to trouble their felicity. 


Thinking thus of the nation at large, and 
considering that some boutades here and 
there would be counted as nothing, Sor- 
biéres when he had come back to his coun- 
try did not hesitate to wiite and publish 
an account of what he had seen, with re- 
sults which were not long in following and 
which surprised him not a little. 


VI. Sorspirkres Pusuisues suis Book. 
Tue ConsEQUENCES OF THE DEED. 


Sorbiéres’s book was printed at Paris 
in 1664; the dedication to the King is 
dated December 12, 1663; the achevé 
d’imprimer is of May 16, 1664, A storm, 
extraordinary in its violence, was at once 
raised by the work. 

The jealousy between France and Eng- 
land was then keener than ever; there 
was, as the phrase is, no love lost between 
the two countries, which phrase plain Mr. 
Pepys plainly wrote in different words, 
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thus, ‘‘ we do naturally hate the French.”’ 
Of that hate the Sun-King, for reasons of 
his own, would have none. The thing he 
wanted then above all others, the plan 
nearest and dearest to his heart, was a 
close alliance and union with the British 
kingdom. <A number of sacrifices which, 
under different circumstances, he would 
have never dreamed of making counted 
for nothing if only he could “reach his 
most cherished goal. In such a cause to 
give up some Sorbiéres or other was for 
him no sacrifice, and his decision would 
depend, not on what was in the book, but 
on what would be thought of it in Eng- 
land. 

It was unlucky for Sorbiéres that his 
performance was very badly received 
London. In the jealous mood of the na- 
tion, the nearest excuse was wanted for 
recriminations, and Sorbiéres afforded 
many. All he had said of the Roman 
temper of the English and of their mani- 
fold virtues and glories was as nothing ; his 
boutades and some slanderous remarks— 
not even always his own—but mostly re- 
ported, were alone regarded. The outery 
was especially loud because of his language 
concerning the Chancellor. What he had 

said was nothing more nor less than this : 

My lord Hidde is a man of the law, an ad- 
vocate by profession; he understands the 
legal proceduce well, but he knows little of 
other things ; he is ignorant of the belles lettres. 
He is said to be Presbyterian in his character, 
and to want distinction in his mind (ila l’esprit 
populaire). He is a good-looking man, with an 
agreeable presence ; he is about sixty ; he has 
the honor to be father-in-law to the Duke of 
York, which is, may be, one of his crimes in 
= eyes of the Earl of Bristol and of the peo- 
ple. 


This picture of the Prime Minister was 
declared to constitute in itself an unbear- 
able and unpardonable offence. King and 
Court and Chancellor rose against Sor- 
biéres. To add to the author’s misfor- 
tunes, he had, toward the end of his vol- 
ume, without any object, introduced a 
story of the Danish King and the Count 
Ulefeld, which made him obnoxious to 
the Danish as well as the Engtish Court. 

His fate was soon settled. On the 9th 
of July, 1664, the King being at Fontaine- 
bleau, an edict of the Council of State was 
issued ‘‘ against a book entitled Relation 
(&c.) written by the Sieur de Sorbiéres, 
to the disadvantage of the English nation 
and of the King of Denmark.’’ 
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The edict itself condemns in no meas- 
ured terms a work 
in which the author, under the pretence of 
recounting with complete simplicity what he 
has seen, takes the liberty to put a variety of 
things which are contrary to truth and detri- 
mental to the English nation. He is so bold 
as to express himself calumniously concerning 
the personal qualities and the behavior of one 
of the principal ministers of the King of 
Great Britain, the said minister being deeply 
esteemed, considered, and beloved by his 
Majesty. 
The author is also guilty of some incon- 
siderate judgments bearing upon the con- 
duct of the King of Denmark ; and for a.] 
these reasons 
his said Majesty in his council, with the intent 
of showing publicy the displeasure he felt for 
this audacious and imprudent satire—the au- 
thor of which has already been sentenced to 
banishment—has ordered and orders the said 
book . . . to be suppressed in all his king- 
dom and lands belonging to him, forbids all 
printers and booksellers to sell and publish 
the same under a penalty of five bundred 
livres, wills that all his subjects of whatsoever 
rank bring the copies they may possess to the 
office of their respective baillages and séné- 
chaussées, to be, as above said, suppressed. 

: Signed Louis, and lower, de Lionne, 
and sealed with the ‘great seal of yellow wax, 
sur simple queue. 


Very mournfully did Soibiéres under- 
take his journey to Brittany, vainly pro- 
testing his innocenee and good intentions. 
He stopped at Nantes and from thence 
wrote the most pressing letters to his 
friends in Paris to exculpate himself and 
to ask for their interference in his favor. 
Some are still extant ; one directed to the 
famous Abbé de Pure, the béte noire of 
Boileau, is preserved in the original, at 
the National Library, Paris. In it Sor- 
biéres throws himself on his knees, be- 
seeching the abbé to protect him and to 
set his numerous patrons in motion to 
procure the repeal of the decree ; the said 
patrons being ‘‘ les plus honnétes gens de 
la cour, du palais et des académies.’? A 
special appeal to *‘ les marquises’’ is not 
forgotten. (Nantes, the 9th of August, 
1664.) 

While Sorbiéres was thus eating the 
bread of adversity, his book, though sup- 
pressed, continued to live, and as it was 
prohibited in France, foreign booksellers 
were not slow to seize their opportunity. 
A variety of editions was published, in 
French, in Italian, in English. Replies 
and imitations increased its repute, and, 
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in most cases, increased also the ill-humor 
on both sides. Some of the replies were 
in French, such as the ‘‘ Observations 
d’un gentilhomme anglois sur le voyage 
d’ Angleterre du Sieur Sorbiéres’’ * which 
has a!l the appearance of a work de com- 
mande, The author is loud in his praise 
of ‘the Solomon of our century, the au- 
gust King Louis XLV,’’ and of Lionne, a 
minister without peer. The drift of the 
answer is that if Sorbiéres has discovered 
vices (as well as qualities) in the English 
nation, his opinion is an isolated one, and 
a number of authors are quoted to show 
tuat the French have never discovered, at 
any time, anything but virtue in their 
neighbors. 

There were English answers, too, and 
these were couched in less measured lan- 
guage. For a while, owing to the inter- 
ference of the French Ambassador, the 
Comte de Cominges, no replies were al- 
lowed to be printed, and Charles ordered 
the materials collected with this object to 
be brought to him and set aside. But at 
length the monarch’s will was altered or 
overruled, and Thomas Sprat printed his 
Observations on Monsieur de Sorbiéres’s 
voyage into Kngland.—Sed poterat tuttor 
esse domt, 1665 (another edition 1668). 
It is a wild, rambling pamphlet, written 
ab irato, the lapse of time having in no 
way cooled the anger of the author. Sprat 
is blinded by his passion; his answers 
in more cases than one defeat his own 
intentions, so much so that more actual 
praise of the English nation will be found 
in Sorbiéres’s book than in Sprat’s wild 
reply. Sprat acknowledges the fairness 
of Louis the Fourteenth ; his treatment of 
Sorbiéres ‘* became the justice of so great 
a monarch,’’ and befitted the sins of the 
traveller. These sins are manifold ; he is 
aman of an obscure birth, a turncoat 
(Sprat was forgetting his own ‘‘ Poem 
on the Death of Oliver, late Lord Pro- 
tector,’’ 1659), a pedant, and an ass ; his 
descriptions of the country are grotesque ; 





* Paris, 1664, 12mo, See also Réponse aux 
faussetés et invectives qui se lisent dans la Rela- 
tion du voyage de Sorbieres en Angleterre, Am- 
sterdam, 1675, 12mo, It is an adaptation of 
Sprat’s Observations. Also A Journey to Lon- 
don in the year 1698 . . . written. . . by Mon- 
sieur Sorbiéres, and newly translated, London, 
1698, 8vo. The real author of this last work 
was William King : Sorbiéres at that date had 
been dead for twenty-eight years, 
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the account (quoted above) he gives cf 
Kent is worthy of ‘* the authors of Clelia 
or Astrea.’’ His pretence that the King 
and Court have a propensity to spend too 
much money, and that this causes discon- 
tent in the country, is monstrous ; for 
everybody knows that Charles has greatly 
reduced the expenses of the Crown, and 
dismissed all useless persons that were 
wont to hang about Court, ‘‘ and those 
bloodsuckers have parted with ‘their very 
food.’’ Sorbiéres’s attack on Clarendon 
is a scandal ; he pretends that the Chan- 
eellor is merely a ‘‘ man of the law.’’ 
This, surely, is bad enough, ‘‘ but the 
worst is still behind : my lord Chanceller 
is utterly ignorant of the Belles-Lettres !'? 
Four pages are dedicated to a vindicaticn 
of Clarendon’s character in this respect. 
The description of Dr, Wallis’s cap is con- 
sidered a gross insult to the University 
and the nation at large. So blinded, in- 
deed, bad Sprat been by his anger that he 
makes the most curious mistakes in read- 
ing the French text of his opponent. 
When Sorbiéres complains that the Dutch 
irreverently call the French ‘* moucherons,” 
Sprat declares that the French are nick- 
named ‘‘ mushrooms,’’ 

What Sorbiéres advanced concerning 
the English stage touched Sprat to the 
quick ; the English not to know and prop- 
erly revere the unities ! This showed the 
man Sorbiéres was... . And not car- 
ing in the least what great men he was 
throwing overboard, and how detrimental, 
if true, his own strictures would have been 
to England, Sprat thus vindicates the 
drama of his country. That Frenchman, 
he says, 
has confounded the reign of Charles the Sec- 
ond with that of Queen Elizabeth. ‘Tis true, 
about an hundred years ago, the English poets 
were not very exact in such decencies ; but 
no more than were the dramatists of any other 
countries, The English themselves did laugh 
away such absurdities as soon as any, and for 
these last fifty years our stage has been as 
regular in those circumstances as the best of 
Europe. Seeing be thinks fit to upbraid our 
present poets with the errors of which their 
predecessors were guilty so long since, I might 
as justly impute the vile absurdities that are 
to be found in Amadis de Gaul, to Monsieur 
de Corneille, de Scudéry. de Chapelain, de 
Voiture, and the rest of the famous modern 
French wits. 


Having thus dealt equal, if summary 
justice to Amadis and to Shakespeare— 
Sprat goes on to remind his friend Dr. 
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Wren that, discussing together, some day 
long before, what time they would have 
preferred to live in, they had agreed the 
time of Augustus, would have been the 
best : 

This, sir, was then our opinion ; but it was 
before the King’s return, For, since that 
blessed time, the condition of our own coun- 
try appears to me to be such that we need not 


search into ancient history for a rea] idea of 
happiness, . 


Sprat was appointed canon of Windsor 
in 1680, dean of Westminster in 1683, 
and bishop of Rochester in 1684. 

Long before this, however, Charles, 
who had not the defect of a sour temper, 
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considered that poor Sorbiéres had paid 
enough for his insufficient appreciation of 
Clarendon’s Belles-Letires. He requested 
the French Ambassador to interfere in 
favor of the culprit, who was accordingly 
amnestied. Sorbiéres came back to Paris, 
went to Rome in 1667, where a portrait 
of him was made by the famous Audran, 
and continued, as vainly as before, his 
exertions to estallish his fortune. Hav- 
ing become dropsical, with no hope of re- 
covery (1670), he took laudanum, in order 
to ‘‘ stun himself’? and not to suffer the 
pangs of agony ; and thus he died, —‘‘ too 
much as a philosopher,’’ says Moreri.— 
Nineteenth Century. 





MENTAL IMAGERY, 


BY ALFRED BINET. 


i. 


Wauat takes place in our mind when we 
think ? In other words, what is thought ? 
The question seems at first sight very diffi- 
cult to answer, for thought is an internal 
phenomenon, impossible to take hold of, 
to touch, and to measure. Nevertheless, 
contemporary psychologists have succeed- 
ed by different means, of which some are 
highly ingenious, to study in its every de- 
tail the mechanism of human thought. I 
should like to offer a brief account of these 
researches, considered by competent per- 
sons as being the most important, the 
most pregnant, and most precise in the 
whole domain of psychology. 

The nature and character of ideas and 
the manner in which they vary in differ- 
ent individuals ; the special parts of the 
brain in which are situated the organs of 
ideation ; the relations uniting the idea 
with external perception and with hal- 
lucination ; all this has been determined 
with a great appearance of accuracy. 
Much, therefore, has been done in this 
connection ; and although much still re- 
mains to be done, the sum of our knowl- 
edge has increased very remarkably since 
the days of Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume, with their speculations on the na- 
ture of ideas. 

Nothing is more interesting for the phi- 
losopher than to follow attentively through- 
out the course of history the evolution of 


this great psychological inquiry. It is not 
my intention to enter into any minute de- 
tails in the matter ; to point out the prin- 
cipal stages of the progression will be 
sufficient, dwelling more particulaily on 
the methods employed in order to arrive 
at a knowledge of thetruth. These means 
or methods have been very varied, very un- 
foreseen, and, as was said above, in many 
cases of the most ingenious nature : each 
one of the writers who have associated 
their name with the study of mental im- 
agery having only succeeded in advancing 
our knowledge of the question by invent- 
ing some personal method different from 
that employed by his predecessors. In 
devoting a few words of description to 
each method in turn, it will be seen which 
have been defective, and which, on the 
other hand, have been more especially 
eflicient. 

The method made use of by the earlier 
psychologists is well known under the 
name of ‘‘ introspection.”’ It was prac- 
tised with considerable intelligence and 
penetration by the thinkers of the Scotch 
school, and, prior to them, by the philcso- 
phers whom I have named above, Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. To this 
day it is the only means of research em- 
ployed by a large number of philosophers 
who are unwilling or unable to institute 
regular experiments. The method of in- 
trospection is very simple : it consists, as 
the naine indicates, in analyzing one’s own 
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interior processes of thought. In order 
to study some particular mental phenome- 
non, such as a wish ora recollection, for 
example, the thinker inquires of himself 
what his own thoughts are on the subject. 
As a method of mental inquiry, introspec- 
tion has its advantages and its drawbacks. 
But however it may be judged, it is one 
of the indispensable processes of psychol- 
ogy ; for without it we should never have 
known what an idea is, or a sentiment, or 
a psychological phenomenon of any kind. 
We must have felt and studied a sentiment 
in ourselves before we can expect to know 
what it is. Thus who can tell what jeal- 
ousy is, or love, if he has never been either 
in love or jealous? These phenomena are 
not open to external observation, nor can 
their effects be appreciated in others till 
we have learned to recognize the same by 
looking carefully into our own bosoms. 

Introspection, then, was the path fol- 
lowed by the earlier English thinkers in 
their attempt to discover the true nature 
of thought. Expressions such as the fol- 
lowing occur very frequently in their 
works : ‘‘ If one examines the operations 
of one’s own mind,”’ or, ‘‘ if we look into 
ourselves,’ etc. Nowhere in their writ- 
ings is any allusion made to direct experi- 
mentation. This introspection of theirs 
did not lead them entirely astray. 
Through it they learned one most inter- 
esting fact, since amply confirmed, but 
which we at the present day interpret in a 
somewhat different sense ; for all these 
earlier psychologists, in seeking to explain 
the nature of thought, make use of the 
same striking comparison ; they compare 
thought to vision. 

What does thinking about a thing 
mean ? inquired Hobbes ; and he replied 
that to think about it was to see an image 
of it, What, again, is an image? It is 
the representation of some visible thing. 
Thought, then, would seem to consist in 
the mental reproduction of a visual act. 
To think is to see, ulteriorly, ideas of ob- 
jects in one’s mind, in the same way as 
one sees exterior objects with the eye, 
In order that no doubt should subsist as 
to the truth of his opinion, Hobbes affords 
a great number of comparisons calculated 
to show the material nature of images. 
Thus he compares the phenomenon of the 
mental image'to the faithful reproduction 
of an object in a mirror, or to the reflec- 
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tion of the sun in water, He carties these 
similitudes to such a length as to say that 
if it be desired to see a thing clearly, one 
must have a clear mental vision of it. To 
fail to understand some difficult thing, as, 
for example, a complicated piece of rea- 
soning, is equivalent to seeing it badly. 
Both Locke and Berkeley, later, adepted 
and extended the application of this theory 
of Hobbes’, 

Hume went a little further in psycho- 
logical observation, or, at all events, de- 
duced from it certain logical consequences 
of singular boldness. His predecessors 
had merely concluded that thought is in- 
terior vision. Hume stated further that 
whatever cannot be seen with either the 
interior or the exterior vision does not 
exist. It is for this reason that he does 
not recognize the existence of any abstrac- 
tion, such as, for example, the relation of 
cause to effect, or the existence of the ego 
apart from the phenomenal. One cannot 
see the casual relation, says Hume, nor can 
one represent it to one’s mind under any 
visible form ; consequently it is neither a 
sensation nor an idea; consequently it 
does not exist. The non-existence of the 
ego is demonstrated by a similar process 
of reasoning. 

My object not being to attempt a philo- 
sophical discussion, I shall devote no part 
of my space to examining these opinions 
of Hume’s. I have merely been desirous 
of showing, after Mr. Fraser, from whose 
pages I have borrowed many of the pre- 
ceding details, that a simple psychological 
question, like that of the nature of ideas, 
may serve, so to speak, as the keystone of 
a vast philosophic structure. 

Modern psychological inquiry has shown 
that there is a large share of truth in the 
conclusions of Hobbes and his successors. 
These conclusions, however, are not en- 
tirely exact. The philosophers in ques- 
tion, by employing the method of intro- 
spection solely, fell into a singular delusion. 
They failed to perceive that thought may 
take on a number of different forms, and 
that in reality individuals differ quite as 
much in their manner of thinking as in 
the proportions of their frame and the 
shape of their features. Studying only 
their own mental processes, Iobbes, 
Locke, and the others named came to 
regard as general certain phenomena which 
in reality were peculiar to themselves, 
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II. 


Modern psychology has arrived at much 
more ample and diversified results, Some 
twenty years since, an eminent French 
psychologist, whom many contemporary 
thinkers regard as their master—M. Taine 
—published a masterly work on the nature 
of ideas. First of all (refining upon the 
conclusions of preceding philosophers) M. 
Taine distinguishes between ideas and 
images, and shows that the idea is only an 
abstract image. The definition M. Taine 
gives of the image is as follows :-—‘* An 
image is a spontaneously recurring sensa- 
tion, which in general is less vivid and less 
precise than the sensation properly so 
called.’’ 

In order to arrive at this conclusion, M. 
Taine did not solely employ the method 
of introspection. Instead of being con- 
tert with the study of his own sensations, 
he looked about him, and carefully in- 
quired into cases of remarkably developed 
memory, among, more especially, mental 
calculators, chess-players and persons sub- 
ject to hallucinations. 

‘* Children who are taught to calculate in 
their heads,” says M. Taine, ‘* mentally write 
with chalk upon an imaginary blackboard the 
figures given them, then proveed in similar 
fashion with regard to the partial operations 
of the sum and its final result. They see 
clearly and continuously with their mind’s 
eye the various rows of white figures. Mathe- 
matical infant prodigies all confess to the 
truth of this, Young Colburn, who never 
went to school, and could neither read nor 
write, said that when he did his sums he saw 
them plainly before him. Another declared 
that he saw the numbers as if they had been 
written on a slate,” 


The case is the same with chess cham- 
pions who play long and complicated 
games when blindfolded. 


“It is clear,’’ M. Taine remarks, “ that at 
each move the image of the chessboard, with 
every piece upon it, is reflected in their mind 
asin a mirror, Thus they can calculate the 
consequences of their moves with no more 
difficulty than if the board itself were before 
them.’’ 


The truth of this opinion is confirmed by 
the players themselves. 

All such examples go to show how truly 
it may be said that the idea or image is 
the substitute of the visual sensation. 
When the images in one’s mind are ex- 
ceedingly precise and clear, one can mod- 
ify them exactly as real sensations are 
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modified, like the blindfolded chess-player 
who at each move sees the whole board, 
with every change effected, just as he 
would see the real board with his eyes, 
Thus the real presence of objects is not 
essentially necessary for the mind to be 
able to act upon them, But phenomena 
of the above description occur only with 
a limited number of persons. 

The close connection between image 
and sensation becomes still more plainly 
visible in cases where the person affected 
cannot distinguish one from the other, and 
takes the image for reality. This is what 
takes place in hallucinations, M. Taine 
has studied carefully, from the psychologi- 
cal point of view, these singular perver- 
sions of exterior perception. Persons 
suffering from hallucinations are constant- 
ly known to declare that they have seen 
and heard things proved to have no exist- 
ence—except in their imagination—as dis- 
tinctly as they see and hear things existing 
around them. 

What is the cause of such illusions ? 
They can only be explained by the ex- 
traordinary intensity of images previously 
impressed upon the mind. The image, 
in the ordinary mind, remains always 
more or less vague and feeble, and is thus 
easily distinguished from the sensation 
itself. At the present moment, for ex- 
ample, I am writing in my study ; it oc- 
curs to me to think of my laboratory, now 
awaiting my daily visit. At once a vision 
arises in my mind of the furniture and ap- 
paratus, and I see the pupils writing at 
their desks. But all these images are 
comparatively dim and fleeting. I have 
no difficulty in recognizing that they con- 
stitute only an internal condition, or 
image, which I could not possibly mis- 
take for present reality. In the case of 
those who suffer from optical delusions the 
mental presentment, though of the same 
nature as in a normally constituted mind, 
has infinitely more intensity. It acts asa 
sensation, is projected, as it were, and 
thus becomes a reality for the patient. 

These facts have led M. Taine to state, 
in very striking terms, what was long re- 
garded as a paradox, namely, that ** Per- 
ception is an act of hallucinatory nature.’’ 
By these words the famous French phi- 
losopher means that whenever we imagine 
we perceive the exterior world we are only 
feeding on an interior simulacrum. Tere 
is the table I am writing on; I see it, I 
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touch it; at least, I delieve that I see and 
touch it ; but, in reality, it is not of the 
table itself, as an object outside of myself, 
that I become aware, but of the seusa- 
tions of touch and sight which this object 
provokes within my organism. <A modi- 
fication of the organism,—such is the real 
object of our perceptions, which conse- 
quently are always dealing with simulacra. 
Every act of perception contains an ele- 
ment of illusion, seeing that it gives us the 
erroneous notion that we enter directly 
into relation with the material objects that 
surround us. In other words, ‘‘ Percep- 
tion is an act of hallucinatory nature.’’ 
Mr. Taine, however, adds, and rightly, 
that perception, though hallucinatory, is 
yet in one respect real and true ; it differs 
from ordinary hallucination by reason of 
the correspondence which exists between 
the internal simulacrum and the exterior 
reality. The seer of visions thinks he sees 
and touches that which has no actual ex- 
istence ; behind his mental images there 
is only a void ; but with the sane man, 
who perceives normally, the mental image 
and the sensation which occasions it cor- 
respond to a real exterior object. This is 
the element of truth in bis hallucination. 


Ill. 


After quoting M. Taine, we may now 
mention, in connection with this question, 
the name of Mr. Francis Galton. Mr, 
Galton has inaugurated a novel process of 
psychological investigation, that of statis- 
tical observation. As every one will re- 
member, he framed a series of questions 
on the nature of visual images, to which 
he elicited replies from many and divers 
quarters. He asked his correspondents to 
think as distinctly as they could of some 
particular object—for instance, the break- 
fast as they had seen it before them that 
morning—and to describe the exact nature 
of the operations of their mind under 
these circumstances, The most important 
fact, perhaps, brought out by this experi- 
ment of Mr. Galton’s was that persons of 
a scientific habit of mind, who are accus- 
tomed mainly to regard questions in the 
abstract, have, as a rule, much less ten- 
dency to ‘‘ visualize’’ than others, This 
would tend to prove both that a great 
variety exists in the matter of mental con- 
stitution, and that intellectual habits in- 
fiuence the other operations of the mind. 


‘**To my astonishment,’’ says Mr. Galton, 
**T found that the great majority of the men 
of science to whom I applied protested that 
mental imagery was unknown to them, and 
they looked on me as fanciful and fantastic in 
supposing that the words ‘ mental imagery’ 
really expressed what I believed everybody 
supposed them to mean, They had no more 
notion of its true nature than a color-blind 
man who has not discerned his defect has of 
the nature of color... . To illustrate this 
mental attitude, it will be sufficient to quote 
a few lines from the letter of one of my cor- 
respondents, who writes :— 

‘** These questions presuppose assent to 
some sort of a proposition regarding the 
‘‘mind's eyes,’’ and the ‘‘image” which it 
sees. This points to some initial fallacy... . 
It is only by a figure of speech that I can de- 
scribe my recollection of a scene as a ‘‘ men- 
tal image,’’ which I can ‘‘see” with my 
“‘mind’s eye.” I do not see it any more than 
a man sees the thousand lines of Sophocles, 
which, under due pressure, he is ready to re- 
peat, ete.’ 

‘*On the other hand,’’ continues Mr. Gal- 
ton, ‘‘ when I spoke to persons whom I met 
in general society, I found an entirely differ- 
ent disposition to prevail. Many men, and 
a yet larger number of women, and many boys 
and girls, declared that they habitually saw 
mental imagery, and that it was perfectly dis- 
tinct to them, and full of color.”’ 


From this it may be concluded that it 
is well for psychological inquirers not to 
despise the opinions of people of little or 
no knowledge, which may often be found 
to throw more light on a question than 
those of their intellectual betters. 


IV. 


The question of mental imagery, once 
brought to the point attained by the re- 
markable researches of M. Taine and Mr. 
Galton, advanced but little for some yeats. 
The study of hypnotism again revived it. 

The rise of hypnotism marks a most 
important epoch in psychology, which it 
has gifted with means of exact and search- 
ing investigation unparalleled hitherto. 
Introspection, as practised by the «ld 
psychologists, observation, as conduct«d 
by Taine and Galton, were superseded, 
through hypnotism, by direct experimenta- 
tion. It has been very truly said that 
hypnotism is a sort of intellectual and 
moral dissection. 

To enumerate all the new opinions on 
the subject of mental imagery which are 
the outcome of hypnotical research would 
exceed the limits of an article. It will 
suffice to mention two most important 
facts. 
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The first of these is the possibility of 
occasioning ina person under the influence 
of hypnotism all kinds of visual hallucina- 
tions through the mere effect of sugges- 
tion. The hypnotizer, standing in front 
of the patient whom he has thrown into 
slumber, points, for example, to the 
ground with a look and attitude express- 
ing horror, The patient instantly rises, 
looks in the direction of the pointing fin- 
ger, and declarcs that he or she perceives 
some noxious creeping animal, a serpent 
or arat, which i+ rapidly drawing nearer. 
Pleasant suggestions can be produced with 
equal ease and certainty by gesticulations 
of a different nature. To suggest by 
verbal affirmation is naturally a still more 
complete and effective method. Verbal 
suggestions, indeed, can, as every one 
knows, be made to subsist and take effect 
after the re-awakening of the patient. 

It is easy to gain some knowledge of 
the mechanism of these phenomena by in- 
quiring what effect the same means of sug- 
gestion would have upon persons in a nor- 
mal condition. At once it will become 
apparent that the same act which in a 
hypnotized patient produces hallucina- 
tions would only occasion in a normal 
mind the very simple phenomenon of an 
‘*idea.’’ Let us, for example, try to 
persuade a friend who has a book in his 
hand that it is not a book, but a knife. 
He will simply smile. We have, conse- 
quently, not succeeded in communicating 
any hallucination to his mind. He knows 
he has a book in his hand, and does not 
take it for anything else. Yet our attempt 
at suggestion has produced a certain effect 
upon him. He has understood what we 
were speaking of—we have spoken of a 
knife, and have, therefore, given him the 
idea of one. If only for one brief instant, 
he lias conceived the idea, has seen the 
image, of a knife in somebody’s hand. 
The sole difference between him and the 
hypnotized patient is that the image in 
one case has been very slight, and has not 
been acompanied by anything in the na- 
ture of conviction ; whereas in the other 
it has taken full possession of the mind, 
has been projected, and has for the nonce 
appeared to constitute a material reality. 

Thus it may be said that our minds are 
always filled with the germs of hallucina- 
tions, as it were, and that these germs are 
what we call our ideas. Lypnotic experi- 
ments clearly demonstrate the close con- 
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nection which exists between images, per- 
ceptions, and hallucinations, Here, then, 
is one important fact established by hyp- 
notical researches and study. 

The second fact is much less frequent, 
and can only be observed in certain hys- 
terical patients who have been carefully 
trained beforehand to give account of their 
impressions. The experiment consists in 
provoking visual sensations which, by their 
nature and the method of their produc- 
tion, serve to explain the processes of 
mental imagery. But, before entering 
into further details, it may be well to de- 
scribe what physiologists term ‘‘ consecu- 
tive imagery.’’ 

Let us suppose that a sinall cross has 
been cut out of a piece of red paper. If 
this red cross be placed upon a white 
ground, and the eyes be fixed on it for 
some seconds and then removed, and again 
fixed upon a different part of the white 
ground, the image of a pale green cross 
becomes visible, to disappear after a few 
moments, This is called a ‘‘ consecutive 
image.’’ The same result may be ob- 
tained if, instead of an actual cross cut 
out of red paper, the image of a red cross 
be fixedly contemplated in the mind ; the 
pale green cross will again become visible 
on subsequently casting the eye on a white 
surface. M. Wundt, the eminent physi- 
ologist of Leipzig, confirms this fact, that 
certain persons can so strongly figure to 
themselves any given color that they can 
afterward see its consecutive image. Such 
persons, however, are, in the normal state, 
very rare, so that Wundt’s experiment is 
best verified by means of hypnotism and 
suggestion. The hypnotized patient is 
caused to believe that he perceives a red 
image ; he is then told to look at a white 
surface, and immediately declares, of his 
own accord, that he sees the green con- 
secutive image. 

This experiment might be considered to 
show that the seat of mental imagery in 
the brain is the same as that of sensation. 
There is, however, another possible con- 
clusion, namely, that as a consequence of 
the infinite number of times of our having 
unconsciously perceived consecutive im- 
ages (for whenever we have looked long 
at any red object, a green ‘‘ consecutive’’ 
has afterward arisen fora moment, though 
our conscious attention may not have dwelt 
upon the phenomenon) some obscure men- 
tal association may have been formed be- 
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tween the idea of red and that of green, 


















































which would suffice, under the hypnotic 
circumstances mentioned above, to call up 
one as the corollary of the other. 


V . 


We have seen that first introspection, 
then the analysis of mental maladies, then 
statistical observation, and finally hypnot- 
ism have been employed as means of 
studying the true nature of mental im- 
agery. Of late years still another method 
of investigation has been employed, con- 
sisting in the study of the aberrations of 
the faculty of speech, to which the generic 
name of ‘‘ aphasia’ is given. M. Ribot 
is one of the first writers who have regard- 
ed the phenomena of aphasia from the 
psychological standpoint. M. Charcot 
has followed in M. Ribot’s footsteps, and 
his experiments in this connection have 
enabled him to construct the remarkable 
theory of the different types of memory 
which has attracted so much attention in 
the scientific world. The chief result of 
these researches of M. Charcot’s has been 
to demonstrate the number of different 
forms assumed by human thought. Rough- 
ly speaking, it might almost be said that 
no human being thinks in exactly the same 
way as fany other, so that evidently the 
results of introspection as a method of 
psychological inquiry can have only an in- 
dividual and not a general or typical 
value. A few examples will make our 
meaning clearer. 

In all our foregoing observations, only 
one style of thought has been considered, 
that of the visual image. We have taken 
it for granted that most persons see, as it 
were, the thing they think of. But the 
sense of sight is not the only one which 
affects the consciousness. The other 
senses may also serve as the basis of com- 
plex psychological operations. There is, 
for example, a nemory connected with the 
sense of hearing, as appears in the case of 
musicians, Auditive imagery must exist, 
therefore, as well as visual, and there may 
also be a certain process of auditive rea- 
soning, that is to say, a process of thought 
having sound for its object, as other men- 
tal processes have for their object things 
which come within the scope of vision. 
Having said thus much, let us suppose that 
the word ‘‘ bell’? is pronounced in some 
one’s hearing. What will be the effect of 
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this word upon this person’s mind? If in 
the habit of using visual memory he or she 
will form a notion of the bell as a visible 
object, with its’ contour and its color. 
But if the nature of the memory be audi- 
tive the idea of a bell wi!l connect itself 
with the remembrance of the sound a bell 
gives forth. The latter would naturally be 
the case with a blind person, and, indeed, 
it need not be said that memory in the 
blind must always be of the auditive type. 
And, finally, though this third case is un- 
doubtedly much rarer than either of the 
other two, the word ‘‘ bell’? may provoke 
in the mind of the heater a reminiscence 
of the sensations of contact and pression 
experienced in touching a bell with the 
hand. 

Thus it appears that there are at least 
three different ways of representing to 
one’s self a material object, But this 
does not exhaust the number of different 
types of memory; among which the 
verbal type is the most important. It has 
been ascertained that some persons think 
entirely by means of words. They em- 
ploy the word as a substitute for the 
image, which is not evoked at all, or is 
evoked very indistinctly. This fact it is 
which has led M, Charcot and his pupils, 
who have had so many cases of aphasia 
under their observation, to study the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ interior speech.’’ If we closely 
examine the operations of our mind while 
we are thinking we shall perceive that a 
sort of interior voice spoke within us while 
we thought. This voice does not accom- 
pany our thought simply, but is, in fact, 
our thought itself. Its action and nature 
have been carefully studied by the saga- 
cious psychologist, M. Egger, and he has 
shown beyond a doubt that the interior 
voice is only the reflection, or repetition, 
of the real voice. With many persons in- 
terior speech is more than a simple 
phenomenon of mental audition ; it is ac- 
companied by a sensation in the mouth 
and lips, as though words were about to 
be spoken; and sometimes whispered 
words will accompany the act of medita- 
tion. 

Other persons, again, do not thus speak 
their thought when thinking, but as it 
were write it. Words appear to them 
under the guise of written symbols. If 
they think of a hat, for example, they will 
see the word ‘‘ hat’’ in written or printed 
letters. 
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Altogether it may be said that there are 
two principal modes of thought: that 
which deals with material objects, and 
that which deals with words. Under 
either of these two general divisions vari- 
ous styles of memory may occur, and thus 
we obtain the four fullowing types :— 

(1) The visual, characterized by the 
use of visual images in all the operations 
of the mind and memory. This probably 
exists in the case of painters who can exe- 
cute a person’s portrait after hating seen 
that person only once. 

(2) The auditive, which implies a spe- 
cial memory for sounds, as in the case of 
most musicians. 

(3) The motive, marked by the special 
use made of images derived from motion. 

(4) The indeterminate, which exists 
when the different varieties of imagery are 
employed alternately, according to occa- 
sion. 

It is practically a matter of some diffi- 
culty to determine with anything like ac- 
curacy the particular type of memory in 
each individual. No very exact methods 
of inquiry exist at present in this respect. 
We have lately had in France the oppor- 
tunity of observing a very peculiar case of 
auditive memory, inthe person of a young 
mathematical prodigy, Jacques Inaadi, 
who was brought before the Academy of 
Sciences by M. Darboux, M. Charcot having 
been a member of the committee appointed 
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to examine into the case. The conclusion 
was promptly arrived at by M. Charcot 
that Inaudi’s memory is not of the visual, 
but of the auditive type. Other mathe- 
matical prodigies, such as Mondeux, Col- 
burn, and Bidder, saw the figures before 
them as they solved their problems. 
Inaudi hears his figures, as though they 
were being whispered into his ear. It 
would always have been deemed impossi- 
ble prior to the observation of this par- 
ticular case, that mental calculations of the 
most enormous extent could be carried out 
solely by means of auditive images. 


7h 


Upon reaching the conclusion of this 
brief sketch or summary of a very ‘compli- 
cated and interesting question, it will be 
seen at a glance what progress has been 
made in the study of mental imagery since 
the period when Hobbes described thought 
as being simply a state of inward vision. 

The whole present tendency of psycho- 
logical research is to show not that the 
mental operations of all persons are of a 
similar nature, but that immense psycho- 
logical differences exist between different 
individuals. In a word, the study of 
mind has entered of late years upon a new 
phase which may lead to singularly inter- 
esting and important results. --Fortnightly 
Review, 
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‘* Tnen,’’ I said, ‘‘ you decline telling 
me about the three Kings, when their pro- 
cession wound round and round these 
hillocks ; all the little wooden horses with 
golden bridles and velvet holsters out of 
the toy-boxes, and the camelopard, and 
the monkeys and the lynx, and the little 
doll-pages blowing toy trumpets. And 
still, I know it happened here, because | 
recognize the place from the pictures : the 
hillocks all washed away into breasts like 
those of Diana of the Ephesians, and the 
rows of cypresses and spruce pines, also 
out of the toy-box. I know it happened 
in this very place, because Benozzo Goz- 
zoli painted it all at the time; and you 
were already about the place, I presume ?”’ 


VERNON LEE, 


I knew that by her dress, but I did not 
like to allude to its being old-fashioned. 
It was the sort of thing, muslin all em- 
broidered with little nosegays of myrtle 
and yellow broom, and tied into odd 
bunches at the elbows and waist, which 
they wore in the days of Botticelli’s 
Spring ; and on her head she had a gar- 
land of eglantine and palm-shaped helle- 
bore leaves which was quite unmistakable. 

The nymph Terzollina (for of course she 
was the tutelary divinity of the narrow 
valley behind the great Medicean Villa) 
merely shook her head and shifted one of 
her bare feet, on which she was seated 
under a cypress tree, and went on thread- 
ing the yellow broom-flowers. 
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‘At all events, you might tell me 
something about the Magnificent Loren- 
zo,’’ 1 went on, impatient at her ob- 
stinacy. ‘* You know quite well that he 
used to come and court you here, and 
make verses most likely.’ 

The exasperating goddess raised her thin 
brown face, with the sbarp squirrel’s teeth 
and the glittering goat's eyes, Ver 
pretty I thought ber, though undoubtedly 
a little passée, like all the sy mbolical ladies 
of her set. She plucked ata clump of 
diy peppermint, perfuming the hot air as 
she crushed it, and then looked up, with 
a sly, shy little peasant-girl’s look, which 
was absurd in a lady so mature and so 
elaborately adorned. Then, in a crooning 
voice, she began to recite some stanzas in 
ottavarima, as follows : 

‘* The house where the good old Knight 
Gualando hid away the little Princess, was 
itself hidden in this hidden valley. It 
was small and quite white, with great iron 
bars to the windows. In front was a long 
piece of greensward, starred with white 
clover, and behind and in front, to where 
the pines and cypresses began, ran strips 
of coin-field. It was remote from all the 
pomps of life ; and when the cuckoo had 
become silent and the nightingales had 
cracked their voices, the only sound was 
the coo of the wood-pigeons, the babble 
of the stream, and the twitter of the 
young larks, 

‘** The old Knight Gualando had hidden 
his bright armor in an oaken chest ; and 
went to the distant town every day dressed 
in the blue smock of a peasant, and driv- 
ing a donkey before him. Thence he re- 
turned with delicates for the little Princess 
and with news of the wicked usurper ; nor 
did any one suspect who he was, or dream 
of his hiding-place. 

‘* During his absence the little Princess, 
whose name was Fiordispina, used to 
sting buds through the hot hours when 
the sun smote through the trees, and the 
green coin ridges began to take a faint 
gilding in their silveriness, as the Princess 
remembered it in a picture in the Cast] 
chapel, where the sun was represented Ly 
a big embossed ball of gold, projecting 
from the picture, which she was allowed 
to stroke on holidays, 

‘In the evening, when the sky turned 
pearl white, and a breeze rustled through 
the pines and cypresses which made a lit- 
tle black fringe on the hill top and a little 
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patch of velvet pile on the slopes, the lit- 
tle Princess would come forth, and ramble 
about in her peasant’s frock, her fair face 
stained browner by the sun than by any 
walnut juice. She would climb the hill, 
and sniff the scent of the sun-warmed 
resin, and the sweetness of the yellow 
broom. It spread all over the bills, and 
the King, her father, had not possessed so 
many elis of cloth of gold. 

‘* But one evening she wandered further 
than usual, and saw ona bank, at the edge 
of a cornfield, five big white lilies blow- 
ing. She went back home and fetched 
the golden scissors from her work-bag, 
and cut off one of the lilies, On the next 
day she came again and cut another until 
she had cut them all. 

‘* But it happened that an old witch 
was staying in that neighborhood, gather- 
ing herbs among the hills. She had taken 
note of the five lilies, because she disliked 
them on account of their being white ; 
and she remarked that one of them had 
been cut off ; then another, then another. 
She hated people who like lilies. When 
she found the fifth lily gone, she won- 
dered greatly, and climbed on the ridge, 
and looked at their stalks where they were 
cut. She was a wise woman, who knew 
many things. So she laid her finger upon 
the cut stalk, and said, ‘ This has not becn 
cut with iron shears ;’ and she laid ber lip 
against the cut stalk, and felt that it had 
been cut with golden shears, for gold cuts 
like nothing else. 

‘** Oho!’ said the old witch—‘ where 
there are golden scissors, there must be 
golden work-bags ; and where theré are 
golden work bags, there must be little 
Ptincesses,’ ”’ 

‘* Well, and then ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Oh then, nothing at all,’’ answered the 
Nymph Terzollina beloved by the Magnifi- 
cent Lorenzo, who had seen the procession 
of the Three Kings. ‘* Good evening to 
you.” 

And where her white muslin dress, em- 
broidered with nosegays of broom and 
myrtle, had been spread on the diy grass 
and crushed mint, there was only, beneath 
the toy cypresses, a bush of whitc-starred 
myrtle and a tuft of belated yellow broom. 

One must have leisure to converse with 
goddesses ; and certainly, dming a sum- 
mer in Tuscany, when folk are scattered 
in their country houses, and are disinclined 
to move out of hammock or off shaded 
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bench, there are not many other persons 
to talk with. 

On the other hand, during those weeks 
of cloudless summer, natural objects vie 
with each other in giving one amateur 
representations. Things look their most 
unexpected, masquerade as other things, 
get queer unintelligible allegoric mean- 
ings, leaving you to guess what it all 
means, a constant dumb crambo of trees, 
flowers, animals, houses, and moonlight. 
The moon, particularly, is continually en 
scéne, as if to take the place of the fire- 
flies, who perform their complicated quad- 
rilles only so long as the corn is in the 
ear; gradually getting extinguished and 
trailing about, humble helpless moths with 
a pale phosphorescence of tail in the grass 
and in the curtains, The moon takes 
their place ; the moon which, in an Ital- 
ian summer, seems to be full for three 
weeks out of the four. 

One evening the performance was given 
by the moon and the corn-sheaves, assist- 
ed by minor actors such as crickets, downy 
owls, and vine-garlands, The oats, which 
had been of such exquisite delicacy of 
green, had just been reaped in the'field be- 
yond our garden and were now stacked up. 
Suspecting one of the usual performances, 
I went after dinner to the upper garden- 
gate, and looked through the bars. There 
it was, the familiar, elemental witchery. 
The moon was nearly full, blurring the 
stars, steeping the sky and earth in pale 
blue mist, which seemed somehow to be 
the visible falling dew. It left a certain 
greenness to the broad grass path, a vague 
yellow to the unsickled wheat ; and threw 
upon the sheaves of oats the shadows of 
trees and vine-garlands. Those sheaves, 
or stooks—who can describe their meta- 
morphose? Palest yellow on the pale 
stubbly ground, they were frosted by the 
moonbeams in their crisp fringe of ears, 
and in the shining straws projecting here 
and there. Straws, ears,—you would 
never have guessed that they were made 
of anything so mundane. They sat there, 
propped against the trees, between the 
pools of light and the shadows, while the 
crickets trilled their cool, shrill song, sit- 
ting solemnly with an air of expectation, 
calling to me, frightening me. And one 
in particular, with a great additional bunch 
on his head cut by a shadow, was oddly 
unaccountable and terrible. After a min- 
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ute I had to slink away back into the gar- 
den, like an intruder, 


There are performances also in broad 
daylight, and here human beings are ad- 
mitted as supernumeraries. Such was a 
certain cattle-fair, up the valley of the 
Mugnone, 

The beasts were being sold on a piece 
of rough, freshly reaped ground, lying be- 
tween the high road and the river bed, 
empty of waters, but full among its shin- 
gle of myrrh-scented yellow herbage. The 
oxen were mostly of the white Tuscan 
breeds (those of Romagna, smaller but 
more spirited, are of a delicate gray) only 
their thighs slightly browned ; the scarlet 
cloth neck-fringes set off, like a garland of 
geranium, against the perfect milkiness of 
backs and necks, They looked indeed, 
these gigantic creatures, as if moulded out 
of whipped cream or cream cheese ; sug- 
gesting no strength, and even no resistance 
to the touch, with their smooth surface 
here and there puckered into minute wrin- 
kles, exactly like the little stracchini 
cheeses. This impalpable whiteness of 
the beasts suited their perfect tameness, 
passiveness, letting themselves be led 
about with great noiseless strides over the 
stubbly ridges and up the steep banks ; 
and hustled together, flank against flank, 
horns interlaced with horns, without even 
a sound or movement of astonishment or 
disobedience. Never a low or a moo; 
never a glance round of their big, long- 
lashed, blue-brown eyes. Their big jaws 
move like millstones, ‘their long tufted 
tails switch monotonously like pendulums, 

Around them circle peasants, measuring 
them with the eye, prodding them with 
the finger, pulling them by the horns. 
And every now and then one of the red- 
faced men, butchers mainlv, who act as 
go-betweens, dramatically throws his arms 
round the neck of some recalcitrant dealer 
or buyer, leads him aside, whispering 
with a gesture like Judas’s kiss; or he 
claps together the red hands and arms of 
contracting parties, silencing their objec- 
tions, forcing them to do business. The 
contrast is curious between these hot, ex- 
cited, yelling, jostling human beings, above 
whose screaming Dio Canes! and Dio 
Ladros! the cry of the iced-water seller 
recurs monotonously, and the silent, im- 
passive bullocks, white, unreal, inaudible ; 
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so still and huge, indeed, that, seen from 
above, they look like an encampment, 
their white flanks like so much spread 
canvas in the sunshine. And froma little 
distance, against the hillside beyond the 
river, the already bought yokes of bul- 
locks look, tethered in a grove of cypresses, 
like some odd medixval allegory,—an 
allegory, as usual, nobody knows of what. 

Another performance was that of the 
woods of Lecceto, and the hermitage of 
the samme name. You will find them on 
the map of the district of Siena; but I 
doubt very much whether you will find 
them on the surface of the real globe, for 
I suspect them to be a piece of Midsum- 
mer Magic and nothing more. They had 
been for years to me among the number 
(we all have such) of things familiar but 
inaccessible ; or rather things whose inac- 
cessibility, due to no conceivable cause, is 
an essential quality of their existence. 
Every now and then from one of the hills 
you would get a glimpse of the square red 
tower, massive and battlemented, rising 
among the gray of its ilexes, beckoning 
one across a ridge or two and a valley ; 
then disappearing again, engulfed in the 
ouk woods, green in summer, copper. col- 
ored in winter; to reappear, but on the 
side you least expected it, plumes of 
ilexes, battlements of tower, as you twist- 
ed along the high-lying vineyards and the 
clusters of umbrella pines fringing the hill 
tops ; and then, another minute, and they 
were gone. 

We determined to attain to them, to be 
mocked no longer by Lecceto ; and went 
forth on one endless July afternoon, After 
much twisting from hillside to hillside and 
valley to valley, we at last got into a coun- 
try which was strange enough to secrete 
even Lecceto, In a narrow valley we were 
met by a scent, warm, delicious, familiar, 
but which seemed to lead us (as perfumes 
we cannot identify will usually do) to 
ideas very hazy, but clear enough to be 
utterly inappropriate ; English cottage- 
gardens, linen-presses of old houses, old- 
fashioned sitting-rooms full of jars of pot- 
pourri. And then, behold, in front of us 
a hill covered every inch of it with flower- 
ing lavender, growing as heather does on 
the hills outside fairyland. And behind 
this lilac, sun-baked, scented hill, opened 
the woods of ilexes, The trees were 
mostly young and with their summer 
upper-garment of green, fresh leaves over 
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the crackling old ones ; trees packed close 
like a hedge, their every gap filled with 
other verdure, arbutus and hornbeam, fern 
and heather; the close-set greenery 
crammed, as it were, with freshness and 
solitude. These must be the woods of 
Lecceto, and in their depths the red bat- 
tlemented tower of the Hermitage. For 
I had forgotten to say that for a thousand 
years that tower had been the abode of a 
succession of holy personages, so holy and 
so like each other as to have almost grown 
into one, an immortal Hermit whom 
Popes and Emperors would come to con- 
sult and be biessed by. Deeper and deep- 
er therefore we made our way into the 
green coolness and dampness, the ineffable 
deliciousness of young leaf and uncurling 
fern ; till it seemed as if the plantation 
were getting impenetrable, and we began 
to think that, as usual, Lecceto had 
mocked us, and would probably appear, 
if we retraced our steps, in the diametri- 
cally opposite direction. When suddenly, 
over the tree-tops, rose the square battle- 
mented tower of red brick, then, at a turn 
of the rough narrow lane there was the 
whole place, the tower, a church and 
steeple, and some half-fortified buildings, 
in a wide clearing planted with olive trees. 
We tied our pony to an ilex and went to 
explore the Hermitage. But the building 
was enclosed round by water and hedgis, 
and the only entrance was by a stout gate 
armed with a knocker, behind which was 
apparently an outer yard and a high wall 
pierced only by a twisted iron balcony. 
So we knocked. 

But that knocker was made only for 
Popes and Emperors walking about with 
their tiaras and crowns and sceptres, like 
the genuine Popes and Emperors of Italian 
folk-tales and of Pinturicchio’s frescoes, 
for no knocking of ours, accompanied by 
loud yells, could elicit an answer. It 
seemed simple enough to get in some other 
way ; there must be peasants about at 
work, even supposing the holy hermit to 
have ceased to exist. But climbing wall 
and hurdles and squeezing between the 
close tight ilexes, brought us only to more 
walls, above which, as above the oak 
woods from a distance, rose the inaccessi- 
ble battlemented tower. And a small 
shepherdess, in a flapping Leghorn hat, 
herding black and white baby pigs in a 
neighboring stubble-field under the olives, 
was no more able than we to. break the 
23 
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spell of the Hermitage. And all round, 
for miles apparently, undulated the dense 
gray plumage of the ilex woods. ‘The low 
sun was turning the stubble orange, where 
the pigs were feeding ; and the distant 
hills of the Maremma were growing very 
blue behind the olive trees. So, lest night 
should overtake us, we turned our pony’s 
head toward the city, and traversed the 
oak woods and skirted the lavender hill, 
rather disbelieving in the reality of the 
place we had just been at, save when we 
saw its tower mock us, emerging again ; 
an inaccessible, improbable place. The 
air was scented by the warm lavender of 
the hillsides, and by the pines forming a 
Japanese pattern, black upon the golden 
lacquer of the sky. Soon the moon rose, 
big and yellow, lighting very gradually 
the road in whose gloom you could scarce- 
ly see the yokes of white cattle returning 
from work. By the time we reached the 
city hill everything was steeped in a pale 
yellowish light, with queer yellowish shad- 
ows: and the tall tanneries glared out 
with their buttressed balconied top, exag- 
gerated and alarming. Scrambling up the 
moonlit steep of Frath Branda, and pasaing 
under a black arch, we found ourselves in 
the heart of the gaslit and crowded city, 
much as if we had been shot out of a can- 
non into another planet, aud feeling that 
the Hermitage of Lecceto was absolutely 
apocryphal. 


The reason of this midsummer magic, — 
whose existence no legitimate descendant 
of Goths and Vandals and other early 
lovers of Italy can possibly deny,—the 
reason is altogether beyond my philoso- 
phy. The only word which expresses the 
phenomenon, isthe German werd, untrats- 
lateable, Bescheerung, an universal giving 
of gifts, lighting of candles, gilding of 
apples, manifestation of marvels, realiza- 
tion of the desirable and improbable, —to 
wit, a Christmas Tree. And Italy, which 
knows no Christmas Trees, makes its 
Bescheerung in midsummer, gets rid of its 
tonrist vulgarities, hides away the char- 
acteristics of its trivial nineteenth century, 
decks itself with magnolia blossoms and 
water-melons, with awnings and _ street 
booths, with mandolins and guitars ; span- 
gles itself with church festivals and local 
pageants ; and instead of wax tapers and 
Chinese lanterns, lights up the biggest 
golden sun by day, the biggest silver 
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moon by night, all for the benefit of a few 
childish descendants of Goths and Van- 
dals, 

Nonsense apart, I am inclined to think 
that the specific charm of Italy exists only 
during the hot months ; the charm which 
gives one a little stab now and then and 
makes one say,—‘* This is Italy.’’ 

I felt that little stab, to which my heart 
had Jong become unused, at the beginning 
of this very summer in Tuscany, to which 
belong the above instances of Italian Mid- 
summer Magic. I was spending the day 
at a small but very ancient Benedictine 
Monastery (it was a century old when St. 
Peter Ignzeus, according to the chronicle, 
went through his ‘ celebrated Ordeal by 
Fire’’), now turned into a farm, and hid- 
den, battlemented walls and great gate- 
towers, among the cornfields near the 
Arno, It came to me as the revival of an 
impression long forgotten, that overpower- 
ing sense that ‘* This was Italy,’’ recurred 
and recurred in those same three words, 
as I sat under the rose-hedge opposite the 
water-wheel shed gailanded with drying 
pea-straw ; and as [ rambled through the 
chill vaults, redolent of old wine-vats, into 
the sudden sunshine and broad shadows 
of the cloistered yards. That smell was 
mysteriously connected with it ; the smell 
of wine-vats mingled, | fancy (though I 
could not say why), with the sweet faint 
smell of decaying plaster and wood-work, 
One night, as we were driving through 
Bologna to while away the hours between 
two trains, in the blue moon-mist and 
deep shadows of the black porticoed city, 
that same smell came to my nostrils as in 
a dream, and with it a whiff of by-gone 
years, the years when first I had had this 
impression of Italian Magic. Oddly 
enough, Rome, where I spent much of 
my childhood and which was the object 
of my childish and tragic adoration, was 
always something apart, never Italy for 
my feelings. The Apennines of Lucca 
and Pistoia, with their sudden revelation 
of Italian fields and lanes, of flowers on 
wall and along roadside, of bells ringing 
in the summer sky, of peasants working 
in the fields and withthe loom and distaff, 
meant Italy. But how much more Italy,— 
and hence Jonged for how much !—was 
Lucca, the town in the plain, with cathe- 
dral and palaces. Nay, any of the moun- 
tain hamlets where there was nothing mod- 
ern, and where against the scarred brick 
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masonry and blackened stonework the 
cypresses rose black and tapering, the 
trellises crawled bright green up the hill ! 
One never feels, once out of childhood, 
such joy as on the rare occasions when I 
was taken to such places. A certain farm- 
house, with cypresses at the terrace corner 
and a great oleander over the wall, was 
also Italy before it became my home for 
some years. Most of all, however, Italy 
was represented by certain towns; Bo- 
logna, Padua, and Vicenza, and Siena, 
which I saw mainly in the summer, 

It is curious how one’s associations 
change. Nowadays Italy means mainly 
certain familiar effects of light and cloud, 
certain exquisitenesses of sunset amber 
against ultramarine hills, of winter mists 
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among misty olives, of folds and folds of 
pale blue mountains ; it isa country which 
belongs to no time, which will always 
exist, superior to picturesqueness and 
romance. But that is but a vague, half- 
indifferent habit of enjoyment. And every 
now and then, when the Midsummer Magic 
is rife, there comes to me that very differ- 
ent, old, childish meaning of the word ; 
as on that day among the roses of those 
Benedictine cloisters, theScool shadow of 
the fig-trees in the yards, with the whiff 
of that queer smell, heavy with romance, 
of wine saturated oak and crumbling plas- 
ter ; and then I know with a little stab of 
joy, that ‘* This is Italy.’’—Macmillan’s 
Magazine, 


———_ e+e —___ 
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BY RIGHT HON. G. OSBORNE MORGAN, Q.C., M.P. 


A Worp on Lapy Jevune’s ‘‘ Lonpnon Socrery.”’ 


Ix the May number of the Worth 
American Review there appeared a clever 
sketch of ‘‘ London Society’’ by the popu- 
lar and gifted wife of the President of the 
Probate and Divorce Division. The arti- 
cle, as might have been expected, has pro- 
duced no small sensation, and has led 
many people to ask themselves the ques- 
tion which I have placed at the head of 
this paper. It would be consoling to 
think that the author’s view of drawing- 
room ethics had been unconsciously col- 
ored by the judicial experiences of her 
husband ; for surely a darker picture of 
the morals and manners of the class which 
is supposed to give its tone to good society 
has seldom been given to the world. 

Not unnaturally, perhaps, Lady Jeune’s 
hand falls most heavily on her own sex, 
and the ‘‘ emancipated maiden’’ comes in 
for a large share of reprobation. ‘‘ Her 
life is as different from that of her grand- 
mother’s as light is from darkness. The 
respect for parents, the self-denial and 
self-reserve which seemed to be the char- 
acteristic of the ‘‘ English Miss,’’ have 
disappeared, and in her place we have a 
creature, no doubt attractive and original, 
but not the girl of the past. The young 
lady of to-day reads the newspapers, what 
books she chooses, and discusses with 


equal frankness the last scandal and the 
latest French mode. She rides in the 
Park unattended by a groom, and always 
with a cavalier. She drives unattended 
in a hansom, she dances with partners 
who do not care to be presented to her 
mother, and she leaves her chaperon, not 
to dance with the real enjoyment of girl- 
hood, but to retire to some leafy corner 
of the ball-room where she can, to use the 
modern phrase, ‘ sit out,’ instead of dane- 
ing. She spends her own money and 
dresses as she likes, and, more often than 
not, spends more than she can afford. 
Her stay in London is one round of pleas- 
ure from morning to night, varied during 
the autumn and winter by country visits, 
which are only a repetition of London on 
a small scale, and in her life there is no 
thought of ought but pleasure.’’ 

These are hard words,—harder, per- 
haps, than anything which has been writ- 
ten on the subject since the Saturday Re- 
view made its famous onslaught on ‘‘ the 
girl of the period.’’ They recall the reply 
which the witty American lawyer, Mr. 
Evarts, is said to have made to a lady 
who asked hira whether he thought women 
were good judges of women: ‘‘ Judges, 
madam? Executioners, you mean.”’ 

Curiously enough, the April number of 
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the same Review contains an article from 
the pen of Madame Adam on the degen- 
eracy of French girls, which, as their de- 
cadence is directly traced to the corrupting 
influence of their English and American 
sisters, may be regarded as a supplement- 
ary count in Lady Jeune’s indictment. 
Some of the enormities committed by 
these fair mutineers sound not a little 
strange to an English ear: They carry 
‘* their noses in the air ; they go out with 
amaid or a governess, and without their 
mothers ;”” they take walks with their 
brothers ; they attend learned lectures ; 
and, worst of all, they are beginning to 
entertain original and independent views 
upon the choice of a husband, ‘‘ What a 
change,’’ says Madame Adam, patheti- 
cally, ‘‘ since the days when ornithology 
was the only accepted science,’’ and that 
only ‘‘ because nests and little birds gave 
a poetic turn to confidential talks between 
mother and daughter, which some day 
might become useful or necessary.”’ 

Now surely in all these attempts to 
glorify the ‘‘ girl of the past’’ at the ex- 
pense of the ‘* modern young lady,’’ there 
is much that is neither very new nor very 
true. Almost the same thing has been 
said for the last fifty years, and laments 
over the degeneracy of the age are as old 
as the davs of Horace : 

‘* tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem,’’ 

And yet—heretical as it may sound—I 
venture to maintain that the ‘‘ English 
Miss,’’ so dear to the French caricaturist 
of a bygone age, was both mentally and 
physically the inferior of her much 
maligncd modern descendant. Indeed, 
I suspect that the demure and fragile 
beings depicted in the first numbers of 
Punch, with whom it was de rigueur to 
faint at a spider and scream at a frog, 
would appear somewhat puny and insipid 
by the side of the supple well-grown dam- 
sels who may be seen any day in the Park 
managing their steeds with a grace and 
dexterity which Murat himself might 
have envied. And surely a game of lawn 
tennis, a row on the river, or a good gal- 
lop in Rotten Row, even with a cavalier 
and without the protection of a groom, 
whatever that may be worth, are better for 
mind and body than ‘‘ backboards’’ and 
regulation walks in Kensington Gardens, 
from which the male element was rigor- 
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ously excluded. The devotion of a whole 
life to the pursuit of pleasure cannot, of 
course, be too strongly condemned. Hap- 
pily, however, this is a vice which sooner 
or later brings with it its own punishment, 
and may perhaps be safely left to work its 
own cure, But it is well to remember 
that this propensity—even if it be as uni- 
versal as Lady Jeune believes—is in itself 
a reaction against the intolerable ennui 
in which the girls of a former generation 
passed what ought to have been the hap- 
piest years of their youth, And if their 
pursuits were of the dreariest, their educa- 
tion was of the flimsiest kind. I have 
heard more than one lady of my own age 
confess that the time she spent in the 
schoolroom with a finishing governess was 
not only the dullest but the least profit- 
able in her whole existence. If ‘‘ the girl 
of the period’’ is more given to pleasure, 
she is not only more “ attractive and orig- 
inal,’’ but infinitely better educated in the 
best sense of the word. Nor ought we to 
forget that the change which Lady Jeune 
deplores is in itself only part of a social 
revolution which is making itself felt far 
beyond the narrow circle of what is called 
‘** London Society.’’ The country-house 
girl of thirty or forty years ago seldom 
left the paternal roof. Her horizon was 
the parish, her centre of interest was the 
village clothing club or the National 
School. The modern maiden is to be 
met with on the fiords of Norway, on the 
steps of.the Capitol or the Parthenon, on 
the top of the Great Pyramid, and even 
on the summit of Mont Blanc. Her 
studies and pursuits are as varied as her 
peregrinations. She goes up to Girton or 
Somerville, takes the part of Antigone or 
Electra ina Greek play, pits herself against 
her brothers or her cousins in the Tripos 
or the Class List, and comes out ‘‘ above 
the Senior Wrangler.’’ And it must be 
confessed that, if she works hard, she 
works to some purpose. The days when 
Disraeli could with some truth make 
Sidonia say that marriage was a woman’s 
only career are long since past. The num- 
ber of ladies who make an income by art, 
literature, or journalism is daily increas- 
ing, and their exclusion from the learned 
professions, and even from political life, 
is by many persons regarded only as a 
question of time. But if women are to 
be educated like men, if they are to work 
like men, if—pace my friend Mr. Frederic 
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Harrison—they are to earn their bread in 
this rough-and tumble world like men, 
they must of necessity grow more like 
men. Of course there is an objectionable 
side to all this, the more so because unfor- 
tunately the women who aspire to rise 
superior to the prejudices of their sex 
have an unfortunate knack of imitating 
the least refined and the least mannerly of 
what they would call the ‘‘ conflicting 
sex.’? It would be satisfactory to think 
that if women are to become more like 
men, they would at least try to be like 
gentlemen, for it is surely a poor compli- 
ment to our sex to suppose that its distin- 
guishing characteristic is a contempt for 
the courtesies of life. When Anthony 
Trollope put the finishing touch to his 
inimitable ‘* Lady Glen,’’ he took care to 
say that if she occasionally forgot that she 
was a lady, she was always ‘‘ a thorough 
gentleman,”’ 

But the keen edge of Lady Jeune’s 
satire cuts much deeper than this. In 
her eyes a young woman who “‘ reads the 
newspapers and what books she chooses’’ 
is well advanced on the broad way which 
Jeadeth to destruction, Now here we are 
unfortunately face to face with a choice 
of evils. ‘* Our grandmothers’’ never 
opened a newspaper and—except, per- 
haps, upon the sly—never ventured upon 
any reading more exciting than Miss Por- 
ter’s novels or Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Tales 
of Fashionable Life.’’ The result was that 
they were about as much in touch with 
contemporary life and thought as a native 
of Madagascar or Fiji. The young lady 
whom you take in to dinner to-day reads 
the Parliamentary debates, has met Ben 
Tillett and Tom Mann, and has intelligent 
if somewhat pronounced views on the Sal- 
vation Army, the Shop Hours Bill, and 
the enfranchisement of women. That 
this enlargement of her mental horizon 
should be purchased by a closer acquaint- 
ance with the fruits of the tree of knowl- 
edge is, no doubt, unfortunate. But we 
cannot, like the police on the Russian 
fyontier, blacken out certain columns of 
our newspapers, and the ‘‘ young person’’ 
must take her chance with the rest of the 
world. Curiously enough, too, that por- 
tion of the press which professes the deep- 
est solicitude for the morals of the rising 
generation is by no means the most care- 
ful to exclude from its reports the most 
objectionable revelations of our Divorce or 
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Criminal Courts. The choice of books is 
perhaps a subject over which a little move 
surveillance might be usefully exercised, 
though it would be difficult to include in 
an ‘* Index Expurgatorius’’ one or two 
popular novels—not of the most edifying 
kind—which nevertheless form a staple 
subject of conversation at half the dinner- 
parties in London. Happily, too, the 
impressions left by this kind of reading, 
like the now world-famed microbe, only 
germinate where there is a predisposition 
to assimilate them. 

But the modern maiden is not Lady 
Jeune’e only béte noire, She has a word 
of reproof for the young married woman 
and for the jeunesse dorée, who have to be 
beguiled to a ball by the most recherché 
supper and the most expensive champagne 
—who won’t dance, and, what is worse, 
won’t marry. There is something posi- 
tively tragic in her picture of ‘‘ patient 
rows of sleepy chaperons and anxious girls 
long before midnight awaiting the ap- 
proach of the young Adonis, who, after 
surveying the serried ranks scornfully 
through his eyeglass from the end of the 
ball-room, retires below to partake of the 
hospitality provided by his thoughtful 
host, and having thus done his duty, goes 
back to his club.’’ All this is very sad, 
and alas! is a matter of common experi- 
ence. I remember an old lady, who was 
an acknowledged authority on social mat- 
ters, telling me the other day, that in the 
days of her girlhood young men at the be- 
ginning of a dance approached their part- 
ners with a profound bow, and asked for 
the honor of a waltz. ‘‘ Now,”’’ she said, 
‘they come up with their hands in their 
pockets and say : ‘ Round or square?’ ” 

But have not women themselves to 
thank for most of this treatment? And 
is it quite certain that the decline in the 
fashionable marriage rate is wholly due to 
the selfishness of one sex and the exag- 
gerated demands of the other? In an age 
when the struggle for existence grows 
fiercer every day, when 

‘* Every gate is thronged with suitors, 
All the markets overflow,” 


celibacy is, with many young men, a mat- 
ter of common prudence, if net of sheer 
necessity. Disagreeable as it is to confess 
it, a man starting in an overstocked pro- 
fession, with a growing family and, maybe, 
a delicate wife, is terribly handicapped in 
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the race, and it requires but a short ex- 
perience of any office which is supposed 
to carry with it the disposal of some kind 
of patronage, to familiarize a Minister or 
amember of Parliament with the bitter 
cry of those who have married in haste 
and repented at leisure. But in Lady 
Jeune’s eyes an improvident marriage may 
bring in its wake evils infinitely graver 
than these. She does not scruple to affirm 
that there are men “‘ who, marrying on 
small means, suddenly find their whole 
entourage changed by the addition of 
horses and carriages, French cooks, and 
all the modern luxuries of a fashionable 
ménage, and who shat their eyes and ac- 
cept the gifts of the fairy godfather who 
has wrought all these miracles.”’ 

Translated into plain English, this, if it 
means anything, means that there are hus- 
bands among us who are willing to play 
the part attributed to Gautripan in ‘‘ L’In- 
fame,’’ and to sell the honor of their 
wives fora good dinner and a well-appoint- 
ed equipage. That such creatures as the 
mari complaisant have been found, and 
perhaps may still be found, in certain 
strata of society may be true ; but to as- 
sert that they occupy a recognized ‘* posi- 
tion’’ in the ‘‘ smartest’’ set in London is 
to imply the existence of a state of things 
for a parallel to which we must go back 
to the Court of Louis XV. or the sixth 
satire of Juvenal. 

It is a pity that the writer’s virtuous in- 
dignation should carry her to such lengths, 
for underlying much of her article there 
is an undoubted substratum of truth. 
With her ccntempt of the prevailing craze 
for notoriety every sensible person will 
sympathize. The only wonder is that peo- 
ple can be found to read as well as to 
write the personalities with which some of 
our newspapers are padded. To know 
that an eminent statesman breakfasts on 
devilled kidneys, and that a deceased 
nobleman never dressed for dinner, may 
be a source of harmless gratification to 
those who can take an interest in such 
trivialities. But what are we to say to the 
following announcement, which I have 
copied nearly verbatim from.a Society 
journal ; ‘‘ Lady looked charming 
in sunset pink, and her two pretty daugh- 
ters in white chiffon. No wonder the 
dance was well attended when the hostess 
had succeeded in attracting such eligible 
partis as Sir and the young 
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heir of "*? That such impertinences 
should be tolerated, nay, if report be true, 
prized and paid for ‘‘in the best set in 
London,’’ is surely not a very healthy 
sign of the times. 

But the main feature of the article con- 
sists of an unsparing and, upon the whole, 
justifiable onslaught upon the Mammon 
worship of the age. ‘* Wealth is the 
keystonetof success in the smartest London 
society.’’ It supplies the place of moral- 
ity, of culture, of good birth, of good 
looks, and of good manners. The love of 
juxury is the determining motive of all 
social action, and it finds its natural outlet, 
according to the sex which it attacks, in 
dressing and dining. Of the temptation 
to spend a fortune at Hancock’s or 
Worth’s it is not for one of the uninitiat- 
ed to speak. But the enormous sums 
spent upon modern entertainments are cer- 
tainly a tempting subject for a satirist. 
At one time it seemed as if a reaction in 
favor of greater simplicity had set in, but 
that fashion has again changed, and 
Homeric feasts, where the flagging appe- 
tites of the guests are alternately stimu- 
lated by the variety and blunted by the 
profusion of the viands, are once more the 
order of the day. But here again we are 
on well-trodden ground, as old as the ban- 
quets of Lucullus—nay, as the feast of 
Belshazzar himself. No doubt it is true 
that the enormous accumulation of wealth, 
especially in the commercial and manu- 
facturing world to which Mr. Giffen has 
drawn attention, has called into existence 
a class which has not only a much larger 
income to spend, but has much more 
leisure to enjoy it. A desire to excel is 
common to human nature, and where peo- 
ple have no other standard of excellence 
they will naturally seek to compete with 
their neighbors on ground of which they 
have a monopoly. But there is compensa- 
tion in all things. If the young men of 
the present generation are more luxurious, 
they are certainly less coarse, and proba- 
bly less vicious. If the moral law is more 
lightly esteemed and more frequently 
broken, its infraction when discovered is 
(as recent cases have shown) much more 
severely punished. If more time and 
money are expended on the pursuit of 
pleasure, a far greater proportion of both 
is devoted to works of philanthropy and 
public utility. Surely, too, there are in 
the very front rank of society, even in Lon- 
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dow, many men who prefer plain living 
and high thinking to dinners at Greenwich 
and suppers at the Savoy, and some wom- 
en, at least, whose idea of heaven is not, 
like that of Miss McFlimsy of Madison 
Square, associated with the possession and 
display of toilettes and jewels which no 
ingenuity will enable them to carry to 
** those upper regions of air.’’ 

Lady Jeune maintains that ‘‘ with the 
disruption of the Liberal party and tke de- 
sertion of its great Whig supporiers all 
society in that party has in one sense 
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ceased, the task of gathering together the 
fragments having been taken up in a very 
perfunctory manner by the aspiring wives 
of future politicians.’’ The assertion may 
or may not be true. If it is, all that can 
be said on the subject is that, among the 
many services rendered by Mr. Gladstone 
to his party, not the least valuable is their 
exclusion from the dressy, showy, nvisy, 
and unspeakably vulgar clique of men and 
women who presume to call themselves 
‘* London Socicty.’’—Contemporary He- 
view, 
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TuERE was a time when the Muse of 
History moved in the halls of monarchs 
with regal pomp and splendor, with retinue 
vf cardinals and princes, with blare of 
heralds’ trumpets and clank of knightly 
steel ; when she watched the champions 
break their lances in the lists, or the pil- 
grim wending home his painful way, or 
the fair damsels plying their needles in 
turret of medieval castle, or the gay lady 
riding to the chase with falcon on her 
wrist, or the fat monk gloating over the 
refectory table. There was an earlier time 
when she wrote on waxen tablet the re- 
pulse of the Eastern by the waking West- 
ern world, when she applauded the trage- 
dies of .2schylus or the harangues of Peri- 
cles, when she explored the mysteries of 
the land of old Nile, when she traced with 
potent finger the achievements of mighty 
kings upon the surface of the living rock. 
And there was a later time when amid roar 
of cannon and thunder of rushing hoofs, 
amid cheer of victory and cry of despair, 
amid all the horror and glory of war, the 
Muse, with high and lofty look, beheld 
the death: grapple of mighty nations, traced 
the devastating career of superb ambition, 
and placed the laurel on the victor’s brow, 
or sat with diplomatists in council and 
signed success away. But now she has 
laid aside her royal robes; she has dis- 
missed her splendid train ; she has become 
clear, cold, prosaic, and precise ; she dces 
nothing now but sit before a table strewn 
with Acts of Parliament to study the Brit- 
ish Constitution. Warriors and adven- 
turers, kings and courtiers, poets and phi- 
losophers were erst hercompanions. Now 
she cares for no one who is not a lawyer 
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or a member of Parliament. She is wast- 
ed to a skeleton. She has grown blear- 
eyed, and has lost her beauty. What is 
worse, she has grown short-sighted too, 
and no longer sees or marks much that she 
was wont to see and mark in the days of 
her prime. 

Now the history of the British Consti- 
tution is good. To trace the successive 
steps by which the sovereignty has passed 
from the king to the nobles, from the 
nobles to the people, from the people to 
the mob is interesting, valuable, and in- 
structive. To investigate the mode in 
which the vast and complex fabric of Par- 
liamentary institations has developed is a 
legitimate task for a historian. But he 
must not call his work the History of 
England. It is because the standard mod- 
ern work which bears this proud title cn 
its cover is nothing more or less than the 
history of the development of the Consti- 
tution, accompanied by the thinnest poasi- 
ble narrative of facts, that this protest 1s 
penned, We are fully sensible of the 
author’s many merits, It is to his schocl 
of thought, not to himself, that we take 
exception, We believe that history is on 
a wrong tack ; and if our views of legiti- 
mate history be correct, then is Mrs. Mark- 
ham more of a genuine historian than Dr. 
Bright. 

A First Class man in the Final History 
Schools will tell you that ‘* Macaulay and 
Carlyle are very good in their way. One 
should read them, of course. But it is 
not history.’’ What then is history ? 

History has been defined us the biog- 
raphy of great men. The dcfinition is 
absurdly inadequate ; but, like many such 
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epigrammatic phrases, it has a germ of 
truth. At certain epochs in the experi- 
ence of mankind it has been tolerably cor- 
rect. The biography of Cysar for the last 
three or feur years of bis life is the history 
for the time of the Roman Empire. The 
record of the livesof Henry the Eighth and 
Cardinal Wolsey is the history of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. The biography of 
Napoleon, from the time he became First 
Consul to his abdication, is the history of 
the French people. So long as history 
was regarded as a succession of wars, the 
great figure of a conquercr filled the whole 
stage, and there was nothing more to 
know. But wars are not the whole of 
history any more than Acts of Parliament 
are. What then should the History of 
England be? By your leave, beardless 
Bachelors of Arts, and newly elected Fel- 
lows of Al) Souls, let Macaulay speak. 


The history of England is emphatically the 
history of progress. It is the history of a con- 
stant movement of the public mind, of a con- 
stant change in the institutions of a great so- 
ciety. We see that society, at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, in a state more miser- 
able than the state in which the most degraded 
nations of the East now are. We see it sub- 
jected to the tyranny of a handful of armed 
foreigners. We see a strong distinction of 
caste separating the victorious Norman from 
the vanquished Saxon, We see the great body 
of the population in a state of personal slav. 
ery. We see the most debasing and cruel 
superstition exercising boundless dominion 
over the most elevated and benevolent minds, 
We see the multitude sunk in brutal igno- 
rance, and the studious few engaged in acyuir- 
ing what did not deserve the name of knowl- 
eige In the course of seven centuries the 
wretched and degraded race have become the 
greatest and most civilized people that ever 
the world saw, have spread their dominion 
over every quarter of the globe, have scattered 
the seeds of mighty empires and republics 
over vast continents of which no dim intima- 
tion had ever reached Ptolemy cr Strabo, have 
created a maritime power which would an- 
nihilate in a quarter of an hour the navies of 
Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Venice, and Genoa 
together, have carried the science of healing, 
the means of locomotion and correspondence, 
every mechanical art, every manufacture, 
everything that promotes the convenience of 
life, to a perfection which our ancestors would 
have thought magical, have produced a litera- 
ture which may boast of works not inferior to 
the noblest which Greece has bequeathed to 
us, have discovered the laws which rm gulate 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, have 
speculated with exquisite subtlety «n the 
operations of the human mind, have becn the 
acknowledged leaders of the human rae in 
the career of political improvement. The his- 
tory of England is the history of this great 
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change in the moral, intellectual and physical 
state of the inhabitants of our own island, 


Truly, to record the ‘‘ history of this 
great change in the moral, intellectual and 
physical state’’ of the English race were a 
task for the noblest brain that even Eng- 
land herself should ever produce, a task 
to be undertaken with humility and pride, 
humility on account of inadequacy for the 
work, pride to be thought worthy to at- 
tempt it. Why then do modern his- 
torians refuse to trace the moral change, 
the physical change, or the intellectual 
change, and virtually confine themselves 
to constitutional change? It is as though 
aman should walk through the midst of 
the loveliest scenery with looks bent only 
on the straight high road, and eyes that 
only mark the mile-stones by the way. 
The historic landscape is full of beauty ; 
vista after vista opens into the picturesque 
past ; yet these plodding intellectual pedes- 
trians pursue their laborious way along the 
arid and dusty track of constitutional de- 
velopment, looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left. 

It may be doubted whether it be right, 
in any sense, to make so prominent a fea- 
ture of constitutional change. Acts of 
Parliament have the smallest possible in- 
fluence upon the real life of the nation. 
That an Act of Parliament can turn a man 
out of a public-house bat cannot make him 
sober, has become a tiuism., Quid Jeges 
sine moribus vane proficiunt? The rea- 
son is sufficiently clear. The Act of Par- 
liament is itself an effect and not a cause. 
It is a conclusion, not a beginning. It 
initiates nothing. It defines in words and 
reduces to writing the formless principle 
that has gradually grown to maturity in the 
mind of the community. Constitutional 
change is bnt the outcome of the ‘‘ change 
in the moral, intellectual, and physical 
state of the inhabitants of our own island.”’ 
It is simply the manifestation of that mys- 
te1ious, heterogeneous, complex, irresisti- 
ble force known as public opinion. The 
senatorial decree, it is true, is formulated 
and promulgated at Westminster ; but it 
has been debated, voted, and passed long 
since in the heart of the whole country. 

There is, of course, a narrative in these 
Constitutional Histories, It is a clear but 
vapid stream, running with an even and 
steady current, broken by no roguish rip- 
ples, enlivened by no brilliant sparkles, 
toying with no flowers, checkered by no 
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light and shade. The events recorded in 
brief opposite the dates in our pocket 
almanacs are not more free from decent 
adornment. Mar. 26, D. of Cambridge 
b, 1819. Mar. 28, D. of Albany d, 
1884. Mar 30, Sicilian Vespers, 1282. 
Why, that one passage in Cariyle’s French 
Revolution about the Bastille Clock does 
more to bring before our minds a great 
historical event than anything between the 
title-page and the conclusion of Dr. 
Bright’s volumes. Let us quit for a mo- 
ment the closing nineteenth century, let 
us go back a hundred years, let us cling 
to the skirts of the magician and suffer 
ourselves to be transported straight into 
the very thick and turmoil of the greatest 
social convulsion that the modern world 
has known, We are in the midst of the 
living tide that surges round the great dark 
fortress ; we hear the rattle of aimless 
musketry, the cries of vengeance, the 
shrieks of despair ; we see the eight grim 
towers upraising their wicked heads above 
the eddying smcke ; we see fire bursting 
from buildings in the outer courts; we 
hear the clank of axes, the thunder of 
great guns, 

How the great Bastille Clock ticks (inaudi- 
ble) in its Inner Court there, at its ease, hour 
after hour, as if nothing special for it, or the 
world, were passing! It tolled One when the 
firing began, and is now pointing toward Five, 
and still the firing slakes not. Far down, in 
their vaults, the seven Prisoners hear muffled 
din as of earthquakes ; their Turnkeys answer 
vaguely. 

Woe to thee, De Launay, with thy poor 
hundred Invalides! Broglie is distant, and 
his ears heavy ; Besenval hears, but can send 
no help. One poor troop of Hussars has 
crept, reconnoitring, cautiously along the 
Quais as far as the Pont Neuf. ‘‘ We are 
come to join you,” said the Captain ; for the 
crowd seems shoreless, A large-headed dwarf- 
ish individual, of smoke-bleared aspect, sham- 
bles forward, opening his blue‘ lips, for there 
is sense in him ; and croaks: ‘‘ Alight then, 
and give up yourarms!’’ The Hussar-Cap- 
tain is too happy to be escorted to the Bar- 
riers, and dismissed on parole. Who the 
squat individual was? Men answer, It is M. 
Marat, author of the excellent pacific Avis au 
Peuple! Great truly, O thou remarkable Dog- 
leech, is this thy day of emergence and new- 
birth: and yet this same day come four 
years—!—But let the curtains of the Future 
hang. 


What a picture! Let us now relate the 
same events in the approved modern style, 


The attack commenced at one o'clock, and 
at five it still showed no sign of abating. The 
seven prisoners inquired from their jailers the 
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cause of the disturbance, but received vague 
replies. De Launay had only a hundred In- 
valides under his command, No help could 
come from Broglie, who was too far distant, 
or from Besenval, A troop of Hussars recon- 
noitred along the Quais as far as the Pont 
Neuf ; but finding themselves hopelessly out- 
numbered, fraternized with the mob, and hav- 
ing given up their arms, were escorted to the 
barriers and dismissed, This was done on 
the suggestion of Marat, a veterinary sur- 
geon, who had written a book called Avis au 
Peuple, and who, four years subsequently, be- 
came one of the chief personages in the worst 
period of the Revolution, 

Lest the reader should suppose I have 
caricatured an imaginary baldness of style, 
I append Dr. Bright’s description of the 
siege of Derry, an event not usually re- 
garded as devoid of striking and pic- 
turesque incident. Of the heroic Walker, 
he merely says, ‘‘ The inhabitants... 
appointed Walker, a clergyman, and Major 
Henry Baker, joint governors.’’ How 
the men of Derry preached and prayed, 
with cannon on the roof of their Cathe- 
dral and gunpowder in its vaults, how 
wives and sisters stood behind the defend- 
ers and loaded muskets for them, how 
every one of those hundred and five days 
had its heroic achievement, and its not 
less heroic endurance of want and priva- 
tion, how the stout old parson sallied forth 
from the gates and rescued his hard- 
pressed friends, how they fired brick-bats 
coated with Jead through dearth of am- 
munition, how happened any of the thou- 
sand and one striking incidents which 
marked the course of ‘‘ this great siege, 
the most memorable in the annals of the 
British Isles,” .we learn not from Dr. 
Bright. This is his description of the 
relief of the city. 

The fate of Londonderry and Enniskillen 
was watched with absorbing interest. A fleet, 
with some troops under command of Kirke, 
was at length despatched, but Kirke refused 
to risk the passage of the river which led from 
Lough Foyle, and which was now guarded by 
forts and a boom, and the starving population 
of Londonderry had the misery of watching 
the ships as they lay idly in the Lough... . 
At length, in July, the fate of Londonderry 
seemed sealed. Nearly everything eatable had 
been devoured—horse- flesh, rats, salt hides, 
all that could possibly be converted even into 
the most objectionable food. It seemed im- 
possible to feed the population in any way for 
two days longer, At last. a peremptory order 
reached Kirke to relieve the city at all haz- 
ards. On the 30th of July three vessels, two 
transports and a frigate, sailed up the river, 
and after a few minutes of difficulty, broke 
the boom, and in the evening, at ten o'clock, 
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were anchored at the quay. The city was 
suved after 5 days of siege and blockade. 


Now let us see what the relief of Derry 
really was. I admit that Dr. Bright is 
comparatively limited for space. But he 
calls his book the History of England ; 
and unless he writes real history he has no 
right to arrogate to his work that proud 
and splendid title, Call it a phase of the 
history of England, and there is no more 
to be said. Here is Macaulay’s descrip- 
tion. 


Among the merchant ships which had come 
to Lough Foyle under his [Kirke’s] convoy 
was one called the Mountjoy. The master, 
Micaiah Browning, a native of Londonderry, 
had brought from England a large cargo of 
provisions, He had, it is said, repeatedly 
protested against the inacticn of the arma- 
ment. He now eagerly volunteered to take 
the first risk of succoring his fellow-citizens ; 
and his offer was accepted. Andrew Douglas, 
master of the Phenix, who had on board a 
great quantity of meal from Scotland, was will- 
ing to share the danger and the honor. The 
two merchantmen were to be escorted by the 
Dartmouth frigate of thirty-six guns, command- 
ed by Captain John Leake, afterward an ad- 
miral of great fame. 

It was the twenty-eighth of July. The sun 
had just set ; the evening sermon in the cathe- 
dral was over ; and the heart-broken congre- 
gation had separated ; when the sentinels on 
the tower saw the sails of three vessels coming 
up the Foyle. Soon there was a stir in the 
Irish camp. The besiegers were on the alert 
for miles along both shores. The ships were 
in extreme peril ; for the river was low ; and 
the only navigable channel ran very near to 
the left bank, where the headquarters of the 
enemy had been fixed, and where the batteries 
were most numerous. Leake performed his 
duty with a skill and spirit -worthy of his 
noble profession, exposed his frigate to cover 
the merchantmen, and used his guns with 
great effect. At length the little squadron 
came to the place of peril. Then the Mount- 
joy took the lead, and went right at the boom. 
The huge boom cracked and gave way ; but 
the shock was such that the Mountjoy rebound- 
ed, and stuck in the mud, A yell of triumph 
rose from the banks; the Irish rushed to 
their boats, and were preparing to board ; but 
the Darlmouth poured on them a well-directed 
broadside, which threw them into disorder, 
Just then the Phanix dashed at the breach 
which the Mountjoy had made, and was in a 
moment within the fence. Meantime the tide 
was rising fast. The Mountjoy began to move, 
and soon passed safe through the broken 
stakes and floating spars. But her brave mas- 
ter was no more. A shot from one of the 
batteries had struck him ; and he died by the 
most enviable of al] deaths, in sight of the city 
which was his birthplace, which was his home, 
and which had just been saved by his courage 
and self-devotion from the most frightful form 
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of destruction. The nigkt had closed in he- 
fore the conflict at the boom began ; but the 
flash of the guns was seen, and the noise 
heard, by the lean and ghastly multitude 
which covered the walls of the city. When 
the Mountjoy grounded, and when the shout of 
triumph rose from the Irish on both sides of 
the river, the hearts of the besieged died 
within them, One who endured the unutter- 
able anguish of that moment has told us that 
they looked fearfully livid in each other's 
eyes. Even after the barricade had been 
passed, there was a terrible half-hour of sus- 
pense. It was ten o’clock before the ships ar- 
rived at the quay. The whole population was 
there to welcome them. A screen made of 
casks filled with earth was hastily thrown up 
to protect the landing-place from the batteries 
on the other side of the river ; and then the 
work of unloading began. First were rolled 
on shore barrels containing six thousand 
bushels of meal, Then came great cheeses, 
casks of beef, flitches of bacon, kegs of butter, 
sacks of peas and ‘biscuit, ankers of brandy. 
Not many hours before, half a pound of tal- 
low and three quarters of a pound of salted 
hide had been weighed out with niggardly care 
to every fighting man, The rations which 
each now received was three pounds of flour, 
two pounds of beef, and a pint of peas. It is 
easy to imagine with what tears grace was said 
over the suppers of that evening. There was 
little sleep on either side of the wall. The 
bonfires shone bright along the whole circuit 
of the ramparts. The Irish guns continued 
to roar all night ; and all night the bells of 
the rescued city made answer to the Irish guns 
with a peal of joyous defiance, Through the 
three following days the batteries of the enemy 
continued to play. But on the third night 
flames were seen arising from the camp ; and, 
when the first of August dawned, a line of 
smoking ruins marked the site lately occu- 
pied by the huts of the besiegers ; and the 
citizens saw far off, the long column of spikes 
and standards retreating up the left bank of 
the Foyle toward Strabane, 


And now we know something about the 
relief of Derry. If it is not history, what 
is it ? 

Not only does Dr. Bright neglect to 
avail himself of legitimate opportunities 
for vivid and striking relation of events ; 
he actually goes out of his way to avoid 
them. What shall we say of a historian 
who relates the story of the Gordon Riots, 
and omits to mention that Newgate prison 
was stormed and burned by the mob? 
Why, Fry’s Jilustrated Guide to London 
is better history ! What shall we say of 
a historian who describes the battle cf 
Trafalgar and omits Nelson’s famous sig- 
nal to his fleet, a message from the 
doomed hero not merely to his captains 
and their crews for that one day, but to 
his countrymen and their posterity for all 
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time? Can any one calculate the extent 
to which that proud and noble rule of con- 
duct, declared amid so mournful and 
pathetic circumstances, has worked upon 
the English character? Does the author 
of a history of England do well to leave 
that out? We fancy that Nelson’s dec- 
laration, illustrated and enforced by his 
own superb example, that to do his simple 
duty is the glory of an Englishman, has 
had quite as much practical effect upon 
the hearts and the actions of Englishmen, 
in every quarter of the globe, in every cir- 
cumstance of danger and adventure, as 
seven-eighths of the Acts of Parliament 
that decorate the Statute Book. Was 
there no room for it in the volume of 
1472 pages that records the history of 
England from the accession of William 
the Third to our own time ? 

The art of character drawing is wholly 
disdained by Dr. Bright. Of the graphic 
touch which charms us ever and anon in 
the pages of Sallust, of Tacitus, or of 
Thucydides, the touch that brings before 
us the very man as he lived and acted in 
his day, we are never treated to a speci- 
men. It is not space that forbids. It 
did not cost Sallust many words to de- 
scribe Catiline. ‘‘ Corpus patiens inedia, 
vigilie, algoris, supra quam cuiquam 
credibile est; animus audazx, subdolus, 
varius, cujus rei libet simulator ac dis- 
simulator ; alient appetens, sui profusus ; 
ardens in cupiditatibus ; satis eloquentie, 
sapientie parum. He possessed a frame 
that could dispense with food, rest and 
warmth to an incredible degree, His in- 
tellect was daring, subtle, and many-sided. 
Placed in any situation whatever he could 
pretend to be what he was not, he could 
conceal what he was. He coveted his 
neighbor’s goods, yet was lavish of his 
own. He was hot in his passions, Elo- 
quence he had in plenty ; wisdom he had 
none.’’ Why the man moves before us. 
Are there no subjects for such sketches to 
be found in English history? Has there 
been no one who, like Sylla, was 
‘* Cupidus voluptatum, sed glorie cupid- 
ior, who loved pleasure much, but who 
loved honor more ?”’ Did not the reign 
of Anne show forth its Alcibiades? Are 
not the famous figures of the past worthy 
to be adorned with a few descriptive 
lines ? The Constitutional Historian seems 
to have stolen from his darling politics the 
motto ‘‘ Measures not men,’’ and to have 
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applied the aphorism to a record that is 
vastly more concerned with men than 
measures. We feel sorry for the owner 
of any name that is mentioned in his 
pages. The poor bare proper noun stands 
there in a most improperly nude state, 
without a rag of an epithet to cover its 
nakedness. Yet if the poet with two or 
three adjectives can place before our im- 
agination the picture of a vast and varied 
landscape, cannot the Listorian spare a 
word or two to give reality and life to the 
great figures of the past ? 

Calm and still light on yon great plain 

That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 

And crowded farms and lessening towers, 
To mingle with the bounding main, 

The adjective is scarcely the enemy of 
the noun in that third line, 

When we read history, we want to be 
told how the people were clothed, fed, 
housed ; how they looked and spoke ; 
how they fought and revelled ; what man- 
per of world it was in which they worked 
and loved and sighed and hoped from the 
cradle to the grave. 

If the historian, for instance, proposes 
to write the record of the ‘* spacious times 
of great Elizabeth,’’ it should be his de- 
light as well as his duty to give a faithful 
picture of the epoch. He should show us 
the maid of honor with her tuff, the 
rhyming courtier with his padded hose, 
the bold adventurer on his solitary bark in 
the Spanish main, the gables of the Tudor 
manor-house rising amid the rook-thronged 
elms, the game of bowls on the Hoe at 
Plymouth while the Armada crept up the 
Channel, the noble in his castle, the peas- 
ant in his hut, the poet and the play- 
wright, the dance around the Maypule. 
For what reason are the amusements of the 
people to be excluded from history? In 
a man’s own personal history, all that he 
lives of his life is lived in his pleasures, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds observed that the real 
character of a man was found out by his 
amusements, Dr. Johnson added, ‘* Yes, 
sir ; no man is a hypocrite in his plcas- 
utes.’’ The dull routine of work gees 
on, day after day,—he lives not; the 
history of one week’s work is the his- 
tory of the next,—-he lives not ; he reads 
his paper, and marks that the political 
machine is creaking slowly, steadily as 
ever,—he lives not ; only he lives during 
his few houts’ daily freedom from his 
toil, and abovo all during those blessed 
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periods of holiday when he can call the 
happy days his own. Let us then have a 
record of his pleasures as well as of his 
serious employments. Historians do not 
seem to know how intimately the life of a 
nation is affected by its pleasures and how 
infinitesimally by its politics. Does not 
the development of the race-horse deserve 
a place in the record of English life? If 
Wellington’s battles were won on the 
playing-fields of Eton, has not the healthy 
English love of fi. 1d-sports and games some 
bearing upon the moral and _ physical 
changes in the state of the race? Low 
comes it that the Pall Mall dandy braves 
the bitter winter in the Crimean trenches ? 
In the football-field, the grouse-moor, the 
hunting-field, must be sought the explana- 
tion why the rough-and-tumble, bird-kill- 
ing, fox-hunting, cricket-playing, cool, 
steady-nerved English race has won its 
way alike among Arctic snows and tropic 
heat, has conquered as well in Canada as 
in India, as well in Russia as in Egypt, 
has established its vast and splendid em- 
pire in every quarter of the globe. 

Let History, then, forsake her muni- 
ment-room. Let not the Palace of West- 
minster close her whole horizon. Let her 
climb to Olympian heights, from whence 
she may discern the whole fair landscape, 
the peasant at the plough, the soldier at 
the war, the pioneer in the primeval for- 
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est, the inventor in his laboratory, the 
workman at the loom ; wkence she may be- 
hold the ponderous locomotive distancing 
the wind, the electric-lit steamship plough- 
ing through Atlantic storm, the gun that 
throws its missile seven miles ; whence she 
may see the noble’s palace standing in his 
park, the cloud of smoke that overhangs 
the coal-field, the forest of masts in Liver- 
pool or London docks ; whence she may 
hear the whir of machinery, the roar of 
furnaces, the hum of industrious produc- 
tion ; whence she may contemplate a lib- 
erty which affords an asylum to the op- 
pressed of every nation, a charity which 
feeds the starving poor in the uttermost 
parts of the earth, a generosity which dis- 
dains to trample on a fallen foe, a large- 
hearted tolerance which is slow to be pro- 
voked, a strong and fearful vengeance 
which never falters or fails, Let her de- 
pict the steps by which this people has 
become the wonder, the envy, the admira- 
tion of the world ; let her exhibit the evo- 
lution of the Anglo-Saxon character, the 
development of its sterling qualities ; let 
her do justice to its commercial, its social, 
its moral, no less than its legislative 
achievements ; Jet her trace the mode in 
which the poor province of the Norman 
Conqueror has become the England that 
we love and venerate, the England of to- 
day.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 





IS MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY CONSOLING ? 


Mr. AvGustTINE BirReELL, in his recent- 
ly published volume of literary essays, 
** Res Judicate,”’ falls foul of the Spec- 
tator for having declared that the poetry 
of Matthew Arnold ‘‘ never consoled any- 
body.’’ With a momentary lapse into 
that prosaic literalness which is so often 
the cbject of his genial satire, Mr. Birrell 
insists on taking this statement au pied de 
la lettre ; and, thus narrowly interpreted, 
it is, of course, triumphantly refuted by 
his counter-statement that in Matthew 
Arnold’s verse he himself has found con- 
solation. It would be an insult to the in- 
telligence of Mr. Birrell and of our read- 
ers to say that we claimed no knowledge 
of the emotional experience of every one 
of the thousands of men and women who 
have studied the poetry in question, or to 
explain that we only used a familiar 


rhetorical figure to express our sense of 
its general lack of the consolatory quality. 
Mr. Birrell, of course, quite understood 
this ; and when he says of our remark, 
‘* a falser statement was never made inno- 
cently,’’ he does not mean simply that our 
generalization is imperfect because this or 
that person has found consolation in Mr. 
Arnold’s poetical work ; he means, and 
can only mean, that our statement as a 
general verdict cannot be substantiated, — 
that it indicates on our part a deficient or 
perverted sensibility. : 
This may be so, but Mr. Birrell gives 
no evidence that it is so; nay, we cannot 
see that he makes any serious attempt 
toward such evidence. Indeed, in the 
sentence immediately following the one 
we have quoted, he writes as if he were 
not thinking of consolation, but of some 
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other quality. ‘‘ It may never,’’ he says, 
‘* have consoled the writer in the Spec- 
tator ; but because the stomach of a dram- 
drinker rejects cold water, is no kind of 
reason for a sober man abandoning his 
morning tumbler of the pure element.’’ 
The comparison drawn in this rather care- 
lessly constructed sentence would have 
had some rhetorical effectiveness if we had 
denied to Mr. Arnold’s poetry the power 
to stimulate ; but though stimulation may 
sometimes bring consolation in its train, 
the two things are essentially different. 
As a matter of fact, and in spite of the 
vitiated stomach which Mr. Birrell attrib- 
utes to us, we do not think that we fail 
to appreciate and enjoy the stimulus which 
Mr. Arnold so frequently provides. We 
doubt whether there are in English litera- 
ture two lines richer in an inwigorating 
tonic quality than the couplet which closes 
the first stanza of the poem entitled 
** Morality :’— 
_. * We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides ; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery the soul abides ; 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 
Not less genuine is the — of the fine 
sonnet, ‘‘ Even in a palace life may be 
lived well,”? which is so well known that 
it need not be quoted, and we might re- 
produce a score of passages pitched in the 
same invigorating key. So far from our 
denial of Mr. Arnold’s power to console 
being equivalent to a denial of his power 
to stimulate, we should say that he is often 
most effective when he is least consoling. 
‘*If you cannot find consolation,’’ he 
seems to say, ‘‘ learn to live without it ;’’ 
and the lesson, like George Eliot’s advice 
to ‘‘do without opium,” is essentially 
bracing though essentially cheerless, It 
is like an east wind, the penetrating chill 
of which forces us to resisting activity. 
When on Dover beach he listens to the 
murmuring ebb of the Northern sea, he 
feels that he is standing also on the marge 
of the Sea of Faith, and that it is his to 
hear— 
‘Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges 
drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 
But the sound, instead of relaxing his 
emotional energies, stings them into pas- 
sionate activity :— 
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“* Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another ! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 

flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 
‘* The universe is empty ; therefore let us 
live for what in ourselves is best and 
noblest and most beautiful,’’—this is the 
utterance here. We will not say that 
there are no richly endowed and highly 
strung spirits to whom such an appeal 
would come with the urgency of a Gen- 
eral’s call for volunteers to man a forlorn- 
hope ; but to speak of the utterance as an 
utterance of consolation, is to use the 
word in an utterly non-natural sense. If 
it be objected that the ‘quotation is made 
unfaitly—that the poem from which it is 
taken is an outcome of one of those pass- 
ing moods of despondency from which 
even the most cheerful spirits are not free 
—we can only reply that that assertion is 
quite erroneous, All Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry is of the same tenor. Take an- 
other poem, to which such objection is 
manifestly impossible, because it is a poem 
written with a directly and explicitly con- 
solatory aim. If Mr. Arnold’s message of 
consolation is not to be found in the lines 
entitled ‘‘ Self-Dependence,’’ it may be 
safely said that it is to be found no- 
where :-— 
** Weary of myself, and sick of asking 

What I am and what I ought to be, 

At the vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 

Forward, forward, o’er the starlit sea, 


And a look of passionate desire 

O’er the sea and to the stars I send : 

‘Ye who from my childhood up have calmed 
me 

Calm me, ah ! compose me to the end. § 


Ah ! once more,’ I cried, ‘ ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you !’ 


From the intense, clear, star-sown vault] of 
heaven, 

Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

In the rustling night air came the answer : 

* Wouldstithou be as these are? Live as{they, 


Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 

Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things about 
them 

Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 
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And with joy the stars perform their shin- 
ing, 

And the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with 
noting 

All the fever of some differing soul. 


Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks ell their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.’ 


O air-born voice ! long since, severely clear, 
A cry like thine in mine own heart I hear : 
‘ Resolve to be thyself ; and know that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery!’ ” 


There are in these verses a calm dignity 
and an ethical strenuousness which are 
irresistibly attractive ; they even sound 
consolatory ; but if read carefully with a 
view to practice rather than to mere 
westhetic pleasure, we see that the consola- 
tion of life is to come not from the satis- 
faction, but from the voluntary deadening 
of instinctive human desires. The stars 
and the sea— 

** demand not that the things about them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy ;” 
and if we ask why they do not demand 
these things, there is, of course, only one 
answer to the question,—that they are de- 
void of the capacities which in us make 
the demand inevitable. They are satis- 
fied, and the only way for us to gain satis- 
faction like theirs is to realize in ourselves 
—so far as such realization may be possi- 
ble—their conditions of existence, to de- 
nude ourselves of the distinguishing 
capacity for spiritual sensation to which 
we owe our discontent, our unrest, our 
painful yearning. The argument is mere- 
ly a statelier setting of the plea of the 
** still, small voice’? which whispered to 
the Laureate, — 


** Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be ?”’ 


for diminution of sensation is diminution 
of vitality ; and when Mr. Arnold bids us 
gain peace by becoming as the sea and the 
stars, we feel impelled to make the old 
reply, and exclaim :— 

* *Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 


Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.’’ 


In another poem, written not by Matthew 
Arnold, but by a great poet whom Mat- 
thew Arnold venerated, there is a passage 
in which, as in ‘‘ Self-Dependence,’’ a 
parallel is drawn between the life of 
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the stars and the highest life attainable 
by man. In the ‘‘ Ode to Duty,”’ after 
uttering a like yearning to that of Mr. 
Arnold for ‘‘a repose that ever is the 
same,’’ Wordsworth exclaims :— 


“ Stern Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, 
are fresh and strong,” 


The same comparison, the same statement 
of the identity of the true conditions of 
existence in the ‘* ancient heavens’ and in 
the world of men; but what a difference 
of moral effect! Man’s life is not to be 
impoverished that he may share the peace 
of the stars: rather the life of the star, 
seen as a divine obedience to duty, gains 
the dignity of the life of man; because 
under and around both, as the root and 
source of both, is yet another life which 
stirs in the man as it does not stir in the 
star, and which by its stirring inspires a 
yearning for union, not with the dead but 
with the living,—a yearning which utters 
itself in the words of St. Augustine : ‘* O 
Lord ! Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our souls find no rest until they rest 
in Thee.”’ 

To us it seems impossible for any 
human being to find final consolation— 
consolation, that is, which is distinguished 
from stoical resignation to the inevitable 
—in utterances which, despite all their 
beauty and charm, present us with a uni- 
verse empty of a ‘‘ living will that shall 
endure,’’ a will whose existence and en- 
durance provide us with the only possible 
guarantee for the permanent satisfaction 
of those human desires and aspirations 
which are in harmony with itself. We 
grudge no one such comfort as he can de- 
tive from Arnold’s ethical object-lesson 
upon the “ unaffrighted’’ and ‘* undis- 
tracted’’ stars. We only say that when 
we go to poetry for solace, we can only 
find it in some such utterance as that put 
by Browning into the mouth of the musi- 


cian Abt Vogler :— 


‘* Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the 
ineffable Name ? 
Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not 
made with hands! 
What, have fear of change from Thee who 
art ever the same? 
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Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart 
that Thy power expands? 
* * * * * 
And what is our failure here but a triumph’s 
evidence 
For the fulness of the days? 
withered or agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that 
singing might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in but that har- 
mony should be prized ? 
Sorrow is hard to bear and doubt is slow to 
clear, 


Have we 
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Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of 
the weal and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom He whispers 
in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome ; ’tis 
we musicians know,” 


It seems to us that any poetry which is to 
console the ordinary man at the times 
when he most needs consolation, must 
strike the note which is struck here,— 
Spectator. 


THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


BY A FORMER RUSSIAN EXILE, 


Waartever calamity may overtake a 
people, none is so terrible as a famine. 
Floods, conflagrations, plagues, the chol- 
era, a revisional visit from superior offi- 
cials, all these are transient, acute evils ; 
whereas starvation is a chronic complaint, 
wearing as consumption, degrading the 
man to the condition of a brute, distorting 
his very image. 

Nothing can be more terrible. No mis- 
foitune ever assumes such terrific propor- 
tions, or brings -in its train such a grim 
variety of consequences. A village, for 
instance, may be burned down, nay a hun- 
dred villages may be reduced to ashes ; 
yet the sufferers are not robbed of all hope 
in life. If it be summer, they have only 
to sojourn a few days under the blue 
canopy of heaven while actively engaged 
in erecting new dwellings, or earth-huts if 
more substantial structures are out of the 
question. If it be winter, they can al- 
ways find ‘shelter in the homes of chari- 
table and well-disposed people. Except 
in a few isolated cases, all trace of their 
recent calamity is soon lost. Or if we 
take such a calamity as a cholera epi- 
demic ; a few hundreds, a few thousands 
die and are buried ; the survivors find the 
conditions of life rather improved than 
otherwise. 

But this starved crowd—what a sicken- 
ing at the heart it gives one! To what is 
it comparable? To sit in a theatre fora 
few hours whiie ‘‘ Hamlet’’ is being real- 
istically played, to live in sympathy 
through all the varied situations of the 
plot, has a saddening effect on one. It 
fills one with dismal thought, with a name- 
less fear; but the feclings are relieved, 
the ice is taken off the heart, when a storm 


of applause acknowledges the fact that it 
was all an illusion—something impossible 
in real life. Still the impression is not 
got rid of at once, it hangs on one like a 
heavy cloud for some time after, till new 
impressions take its place and crowd it out 
of one’s memory. 

A famine, however, is a constant trage- 
dy ; every man, every woman of the suf- 
ferers is constantly being brought face to 
face with Hamlet’s immortal problem : 
‘*To be or not to be?’ This tragical 
situation, moreover, is one which has pur- 
sued the Russian peasant all his life. It 
commenced with his birth, and will follow 
hin to his grave. He is always in worse 
plight than a merchant gone bankrupt. 
The merchant makes a settlement with his 
ereditors, disentangles himself, suffers 
some temporary inconvenience, mortgages 
his wife’s valuables and his plate, and sells 
his gold watch. In this way, he contrives 
to lire on, from hand to mouth perhaps, 
until some opening suggests itself, and he 
is once mere the successful man of busi- 
ness. It is true that the Government is 
in no hurry to rescue him and his family 
from starvation. Private charity, too, is 
not for him. He cannot ask for it, and 
if he could it would probably be denied 
him. Yet his troubles are nothing to 
those of the peasant overtaken by the hor- 
rors incident to a bad harvest. In my 
journeys from village to village in the 
famine regions I was a witness to some of 
the most terrible scenes of absolute indi- 
gence. The house of any townsman, be 
he never so poor, will be found to contain 
some furniture, some article valuable 
enough to fetch at the pawnshop a small 
sum, which, should the worst happen, 
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would suffice to keep body and soul to- 
gether till the dawn of better days. But 
a peasant’s hut is empty and bare of every- 
thing. If the harvest has been a good 
one, and the peasant has garnered a crop 
above the average, the prices on cercals 
and farm produce fall immediately. The 
peasant is thus compelled to realize as 
much of his crop as he can in order to 
obtain the necessary money to enable him 
to pay the legion of dues and taxes im- 
posed upon him. He will have to sell all, 
and sell it for ‘‘a mere song,’’ if he 
wishes to avoid being sold up. In order 
to escape such a fate he occasionally, nay 
often, resorts to the expediency of selling 
his movables, his cattle and implements, 
Where, then, is the possibility of storing 
something up against ‘‘a rainless day ?”’ 
And he lives on, or rather vegetates, abso- 
lutely dependent on the caprices of the 
elements and on accident. If the harvest 
has been a good one, he pays his taxes, 
and the authorities are quieted. If the 
harvest has been a bad one, he is bank- 
rupt, and the authorities are enraged. 
But, whatever the harvest, he is always 
the same indigent pauper, the same harm- 
less inoffensive, irresponsible mdzhik. 
The farmer of yesterday, ploughing his 
fields with a sorry nag, to-day is a beggar 
in the streets. This transformation is as 
natural, as simple, and as common as the 
process by which a scholar, after a diffi- 
cult examination, passes from one class of 
a school into another. To him and to his 
neighbors the phenomenon is so ordinary, 
of such every-day occurrence, that it has 
not even the appearance of anything ab- 
normal or unexpected. On the contrary, 
the Russian peasant never looks forward 
to anvthing better. He is, in most cases, 
morally prepared for the worst. The 
practical lessons of life have bred in him 
the consciousness that he is at no moment 
of his existence insured against the prison 
or the mendicant’s bag. 

Indeed, so weighed down and fettered 
is the soul of the Russian peasant that 
prison is likely to strike him as a welcome 
place of rest, a place where he can forget 
his myriad petty‘worries, and enjoy relaxa- 
tion he could not dream of at home. It 
is not natural that he should have any 
great fear of prison. If he ever does 
shrink from it, he does so because he im- 
agines it to be something more dreadful 
than it actually is. In any case he loses 
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very little in being deprived of his ‘‘ free- 
dom’’ and accommodated in a roomy 
building, well-heated, with healthy, nutri- 
tious food and something todo, He gets 
a glimpse of new life, which more often 
than not is of a more agreeable character 
than the life he has led hitherto. 

But all cannot find relief in this direc- 
tion. Take this gray-haired old peasant. 
He has three sons and a well-stocked 
farm, The eldest and the youngest are at 
home ; the second one is in the army. A 
country which aspires to be of any politi- 
cal importance cannot do without an army. 
Just lately news has been received that the 
young soldier has died in the ambulance 
hospital. The youngest son must now 
take his place, for the eldest is dying from 
acute inflammation of the lungs, the effects 
of a severe cold caught in the damp fields, 
ploughing. 

‘** T had hoped they would see me com- 
furtably buried,’’ the old man says in a 
breaking voice, ‘‘ and now it is I who have 
to bury my sons ; the place will go to rack 
and ruin !’’ 

The conscript system is a heavy drag on 
the village communities. The ablest and 
strongest of the young men are hurried cff 
to serve their country as soon as they are 
strong enough to carry a musket ; and the 
villagers, at all times a weak and helpless 
class of people, are left weaker and more 
helpless than before. 

From the earliest times the peasant has 
been accustomed to be watched over and 
tended. He has always been prohibited 
from thinking for himself. He therefore 
depends for everything upon his superiors, 
who are far more numerous than is at all 
necessaty. A good master of course takes 
due care that his cattle are well preserved. 
He sees that the cow he milks every day, 
and the horse which carts his manure or 
draws his plough, are well housed and well 
fed and groomed. The Russian peasant 
has every reason to consider himself an 
item of the farm inventory of the State— 
an important item too, a kind of cattle 
from which the State receives a great deal, 
and which has therefore every right to de- 
mand that it should be wel] housed and 
groomed and fed. He has every right to 
expect that the Government should furnish 
him with good productive land in a suffi- 
cient quantity ; that it should take meas- 
ures to prevent that land from becoming 
sterile, that it should furnish him with 
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suitable implements, ete. All this the 
Government, as landlord, is bound to do 
in its own interests, for the more secure 
and productive the labor of the peasant, 
the more assured is the income which the 
Government may expect to receive. If, 
therefore, the peasant’s harvest is a poor 
one, Whether owing to the fact that the 
soil has been impoverished by unremitting 
drafts on its prodactiveness, or to the fact 
that it has been badly worked through a 
scarcity of implements, of horses, or of 
oxen, the Government, as master, is to 
blame. It has permitted its workman to 
exhaust his ‘entire resources, It has con- 
ducted the management of its extensive 
farm in a slip-shod and careless manner, 
and spent more than its income actually 
adinitted of its spending. Here is a piece 
of property comprising 50,000 acres of 
land, a valuable estate, but yielding an 
annual income of only £25,000. If the 
owner of the property spend no more than 
£15,000 or £20,000 per annum, employ- 
ing the surplus toward improving and add- 
ing to the stock of the farm, his business 
would be conducted on a rational and 
effective plan ; but if the owner, with a 
net income of £25,000, mortgage his 
prospects, and run through £75,000 every 
year—three times more than he really has 
to spend—-it goes without saying that at 
the end of ten years his affairs will be in 
an utterly hopeless condition, while he 
will have no one to blame but himself, 

During the Crimean war, and shortly 
afterward, Russia obtained from its popu- 
lation from 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 
roubles. In 1891 the receipts were esti- 
mated to amount to about four times as 
much—1,000,000,000 roubles. The coun- 
try can no more stand such a drain than 
a private estate, as in the instance given 
above, can withstand the strain imposed 
upon it by a spendthrift and improvident 
owner. 

The scarcity of rain, which is so often 
adduced as a cause of the bad harvest of 
last year, is only an accidental feature. 
Lad harvests are in Russia so much a mat- 
ter of course that the peasant has learned 
to await them as he awaits the coming of 
the official entrusted with the duty of col- 
lecting his rates and taxes. The summer 
of 1886 was eminently a wet summer, yet 
the harvest was below the average. How- 
ever timely and sufficient the rain may 
fall, the productiveness of the soil of many 
New Searres.—Von, LVI, No. 3 
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paits of Russia is failing, and is ever so 
far below that of the grain-fields of West- 
ern Europe. This painful fact must be 
ascribed to two kindred causes: in the 
first place, to the utter absence of any ade- 
quate agricultural knowledge, not alone 
among the peasantry, but even in the 
ranks of the ‘* powers that be ;’’ and sec- 
ondly, to the deficiency of material means 
and of the desire necessary to effect an 
improvement in the agricultural condition 
of the country. 

The utter absence of agricultural knowl- 
edge in Russia is something appalling. 
There is only one school of agriculture for 
the whole extensive Empire—namely, the 
Petroffsky Academy, Moscow. The num- 
ber of its pupils is very restricted. Those 
who have passed through the academy are 
undeniably well informed on all that re- 
lates to farming ; but, as they are not per- 
mitted to make practical application of 
their knowledge, they are compelled to 
look around them for other channels into 
which to turn their activity. The peas- 
antry is quite indifferent to their existence. 
The earth yields something, if not much, 
without their enlightened assistance, and 
all the peasants want is the wherewithal to 


live. Anything over and beyond will, 
they know, have to be surrendered in the 


formlof dues and taxes, There is thus no in- 
ducement for them to raise the productive- 
ness of the soil. The Petroffsky academi- 
cians could give their country no small 
benefit, if their master, the Government, 
were to send them into the grain-produc- 
ing districts with instructions to apply 
their knowledge to the task of raising the 
productiveness of the soil, and with the 
necessary appliances and means to enable 
them to carry out those instructions in an 
adequate and effective manner. At pres- 
ent, however, they might just as well not 
exist at all. No one knows them ; no one 
needs them. 

Russia is one of those countries—of 
which there are not many now left—where 
science is at a discount ; where no one 
knows what to do, or would desire to do 
what should be done if he knew it. Rus- 
sian authors of the front rank openly scorn 
and deny all reverence for scientific au- 
thority. One particular shining light in 


the literary firmament authoritatively in- 
vites his disciples to ‘‘ sit on the earth,’’ 
The task is not difficult ; many have done 
so and are doing so now. 
24 


But sitting on 
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the earth does not lead to any striking re- 
sults. Without science and useful knowl- 
edge nothing can be attained. 

Knowledge as a whole, and that branch 
of it which refers to agriculture in par- 
ticular, is looked at askance by the Gov- 
ernment ; and the natural result is that 
the soil is robbed of its richness without 
anything being added to it, and the coun- 
try thus brought to the verge of financial 
dissolution. 

Some years ago arich and benevolent 
individual, a certain’ Sibiriankoff, pur- 
chased a considerable piece of land in the 
vicinity of Samara, It was explained to 
him that the kindest thing he could do for 
the country and the people—a deed in fact 
that would render his name a household 
word throughout Russia—would be to 
found a College of Agriculture. Accord- 
ingly, he built the college. The Ministry 
of the Imperial domains gave him its coun- 
tenance, promised him a subsidy, and ex- 
pressed a desire to take the college into 
its own hands. All went well at first. If 
the local authorities, representing the mas- 
ter-in chief, had contrived to make them- 
selves agreeable to Sibiriankoff and to in- 
terest him in the condition of the district, 
there is no reason to doubt that Sibirian- 
koff would have contributed a round mill- 
ion to the college and the property at- 
tached. Nothing of the sort happened, 
however. An official correspondence re- 
lating to the matter dragged on year after 
year, till finally Sibiriankoff’s generous 
offer was politely refused. 

It appears that the Governor of Samara, 
Sverbeyeff, informed the Ministry that the 
province of Samara (the most fertile re- 
gion in the Empire !) was not in need of 
any college of agriculture ; that such an 
institution would be quite superfluous, and 
that Sibiriankoff’s suggestion most proba- 
bly concealed some political scheme. 
Sibiriankoff, in despair, cursed the country 
which prevented him from carrying out 
his benevolent intention, sold his estate, 
left Samara, and never returned. 

By the miscarriage of this seheme Sa- 
mara lost literally a million roubles. Pre- 
sumably, she has lost many more millions, 
The entire Volga region was filled with 
dismay. All desire to attempt any under- 
taking designed to ameliorate the agricul- 
tural conditions of the district was at once 
destroyed. The local creatures of the 
** Jandlord-in chief’’ consciously put the 
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break on any undertaking of this nature, 
in the certainty that by doing so they 
would merit the approval of their em- 
ployer. As Sibiriankoff was not per- 
mitted to carry out his magnanimous 
project, no one else will dare to advance 
anything similar, And who is to blame ? 

The predominating trait of rulers from 
Cesar downward is an invincible hypoc- 
risy. People of education and experience 
are invited to occupy themselves with agri- 
culture ; but they are well aware that no 
sooner have they arrived and settled down 
than they will be unmercifully expelled 
again. The Jews are blamed for avoiding 
agriculture, and are accused of not wishi- 
ing to live by the sweat of their brow ; 
yet they are forbidden to colonize without 
the Pale or to own property, The Jew 
might round on his persecutors, and say 
to them : ‘* You condemn me for not tak- 
ing kindly to farming, while you your- 
selves, Pharisees that you are, have re- 
duced your farms to the last stage of 
impoverishment. God be praised, we 
Jews have had no part in it ; but to envy 
you or to wish to be in your position is 
more than can be expected of us.”’ All 
this talk of agriculture is mere clumsy 
hypocrisy. The peasants fly from the 
land, happy, indeed, to find some other 
occupation. Others are not permitted to 
take their place ; those who have the right 
are too ignorant to do anything, and the 
result is—chaos. 

It is a very remarkable fact that West- 
ern Russia and the Baltic provinces, al- 
though lacking the famous black-earth ad- 
vantages of the Southeast, know no gen- 
eral harvest failures, no famines ; while the 
Eastern strip—the Volga districts, with 
their rich alluvial, black earth deposits, 
and their communal agricultural system 
are beggared and starving, The anomaly 
need not exist, Not far from Samara, a 
German, Baron Engelhardt, notwithstand- 
ing the intense drought, gathered a very 
good crop last autumn, On his large es- 
tate in the Nikolaievsky Uyezd (district) 
he introduced a rational system of irriga-_ 
tion, and was rewarded with a yield of 
exceptionally fine potatoes and a paying 
harvest of grain. A Khokhol (Little Rus- 
sian) in the Novo-iizensk Uyezd prepared 
his soil in a similar rational way and 
reaped a satisfactory crop, while side by 
side with his estate lay the bare sterile 
fields of the peasants. 
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It is plain that in order to prevent a 
famine two things are indispensable : 
means to carry out agricultural improve- 
ments, and knowledge to make them ap- 
propriate and effective. When, some 
twenty years ago, the writer first came to 
the province of Samara, he was told that 
there were localities in the Government 
which yielded about 400 pids (14,400 
lbs.) of wheat to every dessiatine (2. 
acres), grain, too, of the very best qual- 
ity. Samara; and Novo-azensk wheat 
used to be considered the most nutritious 
in the whole world, according to the per- 
centage it contained of wholesome and 
farinaceous substance. ut its reputation 
is gone. Since then the harvests have 
gradually deteriorated in quantity and in 
quality, for farming has been conducted 
on the aprés nous le déluge system. It 
was a temporary gold fever, like those in 
the early days of California and Nerchinsk. 
There were landowners like Pleshanoff, 
who owned 8000 dessiatines of land, and 
gathered their gold with a shovel ; rich 
landlords sprang up like mushrooms, 
mizhiks who could hardly sign their own 
names. Such were the Maltzeffs and 
Arshanoffs, of whom the former own 
200,000 dessiatines of land (540,000 
acres), and the latter is buying up, and 
will buy up, nearly one-half of the entire 
Government of Samara, which has an area 
of 2700 square miles. 

Their only competitor is the Udél,* 
which is ever in readiness to pounce upon 
the first landowner whose affairs are in the 
least embarrassed. It waits till the Juck- 
less individual is fairly in its toils. Then 
it buys up the best estates. In this way 
it obtained possession of Timashovo, an 
estate belonging to an Englishman of the 
name of Johnston, and Skalkovo, the 
property of the wealthy Sibiriankoff, 
initiator of the scheme befote mentioned. 
The Udél would never dream ef anything 
in the nature of a college of agriculture ; 
yet how much more useful would such a 
college be for the Udél itself, as well as 
for the district, than the sugar factory at 
Timashovo, a purely commercial undertak- 


* Te, the Russian State Department eharged 
with the duty of looking after the Imperial 
domains, which consist of woods, forests, es- 
tates, fisheries, castles, and farms, scattered 
all over the Empire. This property, which 
of late years has vastly increased, brings in an 
enormous iaceme to the Imperial family. 


ing which has already swallowed many 
millions, and the manufacture of sugar, 
which costs the factory a rouble a pound, 
if not more, though it is sold at 15 ko- 
pecks. The officials, of course, who 
superintend and manage the factory find 
life particularly sweet, in spite of the cost 
of producing the sugar. 

Thus, with the exception of Baron En- 
gelhardt, a German, and the Khokhdél 
mentioned above, the entire population of 
the Volga districts, high as well as low, 
has been engaged in a system of predatory 
exploitation of the land ; they have taken 
all and returned nothing. While rich har- 
vests were being reaped, large herds of 
various cattle were of course kept through- 
out the Volga districts, both for agricul- 
tural purposes and for the manufacture of 
dairy produce. From the earliest ages 
Russia has been accustomed to give pref- 
erence to dung as manure; but in the 
Volga districts dung cannot be used for 
this purpose, for it is required as fuel. 
The country being absolutely bare of for- 
ests and the winters severe, the dung is 
pressed, and consumed in the stoves. 
Thus the fields are robbed of the only 
available manure. Of phosphates, azotes, 
or, in fact, of any of the new successes 
of agricultural science, all are alike igno- 
rant ; all conduct their affairs anyhow, 
trusting to fortune. Gradually the fertil- 
ity of the soil has been reduced ; Jand- 
owners have been ruined without any one 
perceiving how steadily and swiftly the 
climax was approaching. The slightest 
accidental disturbance of the accustomed 
routine proves sufficient to bring about a 
calamity ; a few weeks of drought, and 
the crash comes. The entire region is 
harvestless, 

Thus it happened in 1873. The post 
of Governor of Samara being vacant on the 
death of the humane and benevolent G. 8. 
Aksakoff, a new Governor arrived in the 
person of Klimoff, who subsequently ac- 
quired an unenviable notoriety through the 
land robberies perpetrated on the Bash- 
kirs. He was sent t» ‘ pull up’’ the Gov- 
ernment, which had ‘‘ degenerated under 
Aksakotf.’’ Aksakoff had taught the 
Samara landowners and peasants that the 
country possessed laws which were not 
dead letters, Klimoff, like some Napo- 
leonic prefect or Turkish pasha, deter- 
mined to show them that bis will was 
more important than any law ever forma- 
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lated. When he was informed that the 
harvest had failed, and that the population 
was threatened with famine, he bridled 
up, and refused to listen to anything so 
preposterous. lLlowever, the failure of 
the harvest prevented his making very 
much progress in his operation of pulling 
up the Government, From the first day 
of his arrival Klimoff and the society of 
Samara could not pull together, A totally 
disinterested observer, ‘‘ watching his 
superiors fight,”” would have decided at 
once that the fault lay wholly and solely 
with M. Klimoff. He would hear noth- 
ing of the famine, and threatened extreme 
measures against any one who presumed 
to talk about it as a possible contingency. 

Samara was threatened with inevitable 
ruin and an unheard-of mortality. It was 
saved by Count Leo Tolstoi, who has an 
estate in Samara. The Count, happening 
to visit his estate, became personally con- 
vinced of the extent of the calamity, and 
returning to Moscow, published an elabo- 
rate acount of the matter in the Moscow 
Védomosti, an account which opened the 
eyes of the Government. To take up the 
cudgels against Tolstoi and the all-power- 
ful Katkoff was more than Klimoff dared 
do; but he determined to wreak ven- 
geance on Samara for the failures he had 
experienced, Adopting a species of tac- 
tics very common among the ‘representa- 
tives of the Government, he stated that all 
this was ‘‘inflated by the Liberals.” 
However that may be, Count Tolstoi liter- 
ally rescued Samara. It was the greatest 
action in his life, the brightest flower in 
his wreath, a deed for which, if for noth- 
ing else, he deserves a monument from 
posterity. Honestly speaking, all his sub- 
sequent activity has only diminished his 
claims on posterity, for his attitude toward 
the sufferers this year has been in the last 
deyree unsympathizing, even hypocritical, 
I must admit, however, that latterly Count 
Tolstoi has altered his tactics, and, influ- 
enced by popular opinion, has turned his 
face in the right direction. 

M. Samarin is also an extensive land- 
owner in the Government of Samara. I 
am told that M. Samarin furnished his late 
serfs in the three villages belonging to 
him with grain from his own stores, and 
had written a remarkable article on the 
distress for the Moscow Védomosti. Tol- 
stoi, however, instead of giving bread, 
offered the peasants his—love ; hardly the 
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thing to satisfy the cravings of an empty 
stomach. 

Not long ago the Samara district assizes 
received from Count Leo Tolstoi a peti- 
tion for authority to take possession of a 
certain estate. The Court was undecid- 
ed, and wanted to make the following re- 
mark on the petition: ‘‘ On the ground of 
the evangelical principles of Count Leo 
Tolstoi, the Court cannot acknowledge 
him owner of the property,’’ so fully are 
peuple now convinced that Count Leo Tol- 
stoi’s precepts and practice are two entire- 
ly different things. He is hypocritical. 
He has hundreds of thousands in different 
banks ; and yet, not very long ago, he 
recommended a young lady who asked 
him what she should do with her money, 
to ‘* burn it.’’ 

There was no occasion for a ‘‘ discov- 
ery” of the famine this year; it would 
have been equivalent to breaking through 
an open door. The Governors themselves, 
with the exception of the Governor of 
Samara, raised the alarm ; and some of 
the Governors, as for instance Kossich, 
Governor of Saratoff, are also connected 
with some journal, (The reactionary 
press of St. Petersburg is consequently 
not very amiably disposed toward Kossich 
and others.) Count Leo Tolstoi could in 
the first place have given his own peasants 
some assistance ; and secondly, his reputa- 
tion and high social standing would have 
brought him many adherents, and hun- 
dreds of thousands would have been res- 
cued from starvation, It’ would appear as 
if the sewing of boots were better calcu- 
lated to make converts and acquire follow- 
ers than the taking out of a few thousands 
from the bank and feeding the starving. 

If a first-class writer shows such callous 
indifference toward the suffering popula- 
tion, it is, of course, vain to expect greater 
consideration from the Government. A 
famine is a time of war, and, willingly or 
unwillingly, all are compelled to activity 
and bound to give their aid, But in time 
of peace—that is to say, when the harvests 
are fair and there is neither drought nor 
starvation—the relations toward the peas- 
antry are quite different. 

Semi-barbarous, uncultured the Russian 
peasants may be ; but they are mild sav- 
ages, harmless, simple-minded creatures, 
with no worldly wisdom, or power of self- 
protection. It is difficult to imagine them 
rioting, still more difficult to imagine them 
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doing so without a very powerful cause, 
without their being absolutely driven to it 
at the point of the knife, their rights out- 
raged, their property robbed, and their 
very means of subsistence denied them. 
It is true they cannot always rise to the 
sublimity of our cabinet-born ideas, our 
subtle, metaphysical reasoning and deduc- 
tions. The ¢ntelligentia aud the peasantry 
are at cross purposes, and the rare in- 
stances of insubordination and riot are the 
outcome of misunderstandings. 

It is sure to happen that whenever there 
is a call for trampling on the mdzhik, 
thousands of individuals and dozens of 
corporations are there to do it ; but when 
the object is to aid him, all disappear ; it 
is nobody’s business. The provincial offi- 
cials are all red-tapist ; the letter of the 
law is dearer to them than anything else, 
Do the mazhiks of one village threatened 
with the cattle plague show a disinclina- 
tion to part with their last cow or ox in 
order that it may be killed by the veteri- 
nary surgeon, a riot is imminent. The 
Governor, accompanied by a regiment of 
soldiers, starts for the scene of the dis- 
turbance. There is a journey of some 
200 or 300 versts to go before the army 
with the Governor at its head arrives at 
the quarters of the enemy. All who have 
had time to run have done so. The few 
who are left drop on their knees and pa- 
tiently await their fate. The affair takes 
the form of a comedy. The victorious 
army and the Governor retire ; but the 
devastation caused by them is not so easily 
got rid of. All along their line of march, 
and at the rebellious villages, the soldiers 
have required food. In ordinary circum- 
stances the villagers can hardly keep body 
and soul together. They combine to 
mortgage their land to Azlaks and usurers 
at a heavy percentage, and are of course 
soon on their creditors’ books as ‘‘ bad 
debtors. ”’ 

Many years are necessary to enable a 
village to weather the difficulties it is 
plunged into by an inroad of this nature. 
The soldiers are disorderly and the officers 
indifferent. During their stay a large 
quantity of champagne is drunk, and the 
victors are toasted. In this way many vil- 
lages are annually brought to ruin, Is 
there any room for wonder, then, that a 
bad harvest is sufficient to bring in its 
train absolute starvation to such villages ? 
The village is impoverished before the cli- 
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max comes! The administration that is 
capable of acting with such abandon ard 
recklessness is naturally indifferent to the 
condition or the interests of the populace. 
They can certainly not be accused of the 
same indifference to their own interests. 
Their subordinates have strict injunctions 
to apply all possible energy to the collec- 
tion of taxes and rates, even if it is neces- 
sary to sell the peasants’ cattle in order to 
raise the amounts due. And they cannot 
be expected to do otherwise ; for those 
who have been particularly successful in 
collecting the rates are rewarded, the 
others being thus made to understand that 
they have neglected their duties, As a 
natural consequence, every one is ready to 
get out of his skin in the interests of his 
einployers, and so earn their gratitude and 
reward, even if the reward is obtained at 
the cost of complete ruin to the peasantry. | 
Bad harvests and famines in Russia are 
the unavoidable results of the relations of 
the rulers to the ruled. 

Something in the nature of a counter- 
poise to the arbitrary powers of the Gov- 
ernment existed in the Zemstvo during the 
first period of its existence. Members of 
the Zemstvos of 1860-70 were selected 
from the most humane and conscientious 
representatives of society. They were anx- 
ious and willing to accept the posts ; and 
they were willingly elected. They tried 
to give tone and purpose to their oflices, 
and were warm defenders of the rights 
and interests of the people. 

The Governor of Samara during the 
Turkish war was a certain Bilbassoff. He 
used to say : ‘‘ The Zemstvo is an institu- 
tion of the supreme powers whose repre- 
sentative Tam. I therefore hold it to be 
my duty in every way to support the 
Zemstvo.’’ But administrators of this 
way of thinking were apparently unsuited 
for their office, and did not understand 
their duties. Bilbassoff was therefore 
soon removed from office. 

The Zemstvo was quietly, but surely 
and systematically undermined. The 
sphere of its activity was slowly but sure- 
ly and systematically restricted. Now 
this one was unsuited; now that one 
could not be admitted ; and gradually the 
best people left it, and their places were 
taken by men who had not been able to 
secure occupation elsewhere—untalented 
mediocrities, men without convictions, 
ideas, or principles, possessing not the 
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slightest interest in the people, half-pay 
generals in civil rank. The Zemstvo de- 
generated, lost its significance ; and men 
of a good type ceased to attempt to enter 
it. At present the individuals figuring in 
the Zemstvo are such that they must be 
named before an idea can be obtained of 
what may be expected of them. 

Of this type were, for instance, the late 
Governor of Sophia, Alabin, whose mania 
was for outward splendor and discipline ; 
and the famous advocate Yastchenko. 
Every one complains of the coarse treat- 
ment to which M. Alabin subjected the 
Zemstvo ratepayers surprised by the bad 
harvest. And moreover he was utterly un- 
acquainted either with village or Zemstvo 
economy. Ile was for six years prefect 
of the town ; and during his administra- 
tion the town was enriched by a multitude 
of unnecessary trifles—the more impor- 
tant requirements being left without any 
attention. The townspeople were more 
than delighted when they were finally lib- 
erated from his dictatorship, and frem the 
aimless unproductive expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys of which he was so fond. The 
Zemstvo, to spite the town, took him 
up. When it became evident that the 
Government of Samara was threatened 
with famine, M. Alabin, on his own au- 
thority, instructed Yastchenko to purchase 
some hundreds of thousands of pads of 
grain. Samara was naturally horrified, 
A hurriedly summon:d assembly of the 
Zemstvo condemned M. Alabin’s step, and 
scenes of the greatest excitement took 
place. The members stated that they had 
hitherto known M. Yastchenko as a spe- 
cialist in quite different professions, cer- 
tainly not as a reliable connoisseur of 
grain produce. In view of all this the 
Zemstvo, ignoring the Uprava, chose four 
members to form a committee, to which 
were entrusted the duties of assisting and 
superintending the actions of M. Alabin. 
M. Yastchenko had, however, had time 
to purchase several hundred thousand pads 
of a species of grain of an utterly worth- 
less quality. To what extent they had all 
lost their heads will be seen by the follow- 
ing amazing fact. The last to confess to 
the real state of affairs, and therefore the 
last to entrust its representatives with the 
duty of purchasing the grain required, the 
Samara Zemstvo has for three months 
been awaiting the arrival of the grain it 
has bought. It is said that the last 
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wagon-loads of grain for the Zemstvo will 
arrive in September, 1892. Inthe mean- 
time, during the whole of autumn and 
part of the winter fifty to seventy-five 
wagon-loads of grain were daily forwarded 
Jrom the starving. province to Riga and 
other places. 

It is doubtful whether a similar state of 
confusion is possible in any other country. 
The reason, however, is not far to seek. 
The present Governor of Samara (Sver- 
beyeff) is a humane and benevolent man 
in the truest sense of the word ; but he 
was scared and bewildered. In July last 
the wife of the Vice-Governor, Madame E, 
Brianchanineff, and president of the so- 
ciety for the relief of the poor, having at 
her disposal a considerable sum of public 
money, addressed a request to the Gov- 
ernor for permission to open a bakehouse, 
in order to distribute bread to the starv- 
ing. The Governor’s reply was a polite 
refusal. He was once more addressed ; 
but several unforeseen circumstances then 
intervened—such, for instance, as the fly- 
ing visit paid by the Prince Imperial to 
Samara—and the affair was delayed, post- 
poned, and interrupted, tiil at last, when 
permission was happily obtained, it was 
discovered that the town could afford no 
fitting accommodation for the new bake- 
house and free dining-place! A house 
had to be erected specially for the pur- 
pose ; and it was only on October 23, last 
year, that the free dining-house was hap- 
pily opened to the people, thanks to the 
indcmitable pluck and energy of Madame 
Brianchaninoff and another woithy Jady 
philanthropist, Madame V. A. Kounlina, 
who during the famine of 1881 passed 
through a good school in the matter of 
relieving the starving. 

Altogether our national pride has re- 
ceived several very palpable blows. Thus, 
as soon as it was at all certain that the 
people were likely to starve, two Germans 
in the government opened free dining- 
rooms at their own individual cost and on 
their own premises. One of these, M. 
Konitzer, has given dinners every day to 
fifty individuals since the beginning of 
September; while the other, M. von 
Wakano, has provided food for one hun- 
dred peasants every day since October. 
Yet the millionaire, Arjanoff, has till the 
present day not contributed a hopeek, 
The ladies have done their duty ; and the 
men, to do them justice, are quite ready 
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and willing to do their share of philan- 
thropic work ; but they are so bewildered, 
so timorous of taking the initiative, that 
practically they do nothing. It is matter 
for surprise that provincial society is not 
more degraded than it is ; that it contents 
itself with card-playing and scandal-mon- 
gering, and does not drift into some spe- 
cies of licentiousness, It has degenerated 
perceptibly during the last few years ; it 
reads nothing, ignores science, and inter- 
ests itself in nothing. It must degenerate 
further if existing conditions continue, 
Reports of an unsavory kind are generally 
stifled in the cities; in the provincial 
towns everything is on the open ; except 
from official sources not a single item of 
really satisfactory news is heard of the 
operations of the new institution, that of 
Zemsky chiefs. On the contrary quite 
disinterested individuals, some of whom 
in fact are devoted to the new régime, 
arriving from their estates and country 
farms, report at headquarters that such a 
one does nothing but drink and misbehave 
himeelf, while another is ignorant, pugna- 
cious, or an idiot. Here is an assembly 
of the Zemsky chiefs at Bagaraslan, in 
the Government of Samara, Fifteen in- 
dividuals enter the hall in full uniform and 
chain of office ; they take their seats and 
majestically decide nine trumpery cases, 
At this rate the new institution becomes 
terribly expensive, The same is the case 
with the higher courts ; the judges come 
from Saratoff to Samara for the assizes, 
and after living in the town several days, 
during which, with the assistance of the 
class representatives, they investigate sev- 
eral barren, unimportant cases, retire 
“* owing to the insufficiency of material.’’ 
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But the public does not entirely ignore 
these purposeless and expensive miyrations, 
It is plain that all these new Cabinet-boin 
reactionary measures, which have been 
elaborated during the last ten or fifteen 
years, are, in the first place, exceedingly 
expensive to the Crown, and particularly 
to the impoverished peasantry, to whom 
the Zemsky chiefs are much more foreign 
than were the circuit judges and their sub- 
ordinate officials, The present Zemsk 
chiefs and the peasantry are divided by a 
gulf of red-tapeism. 

Another trifling observation. How 
often we have boasted that the Germans 
at home are crowding each other to death, 
while in Russia they get too fat to do any- 
thing. Of course, no one will reproach 
the Germans with laziness or drunkenness, 
etc. But here we had a few thousands of 
them settled throughout the Volga dis- 
tricts and flourishing exceedingly. While 
they were permitted to go their own way, 
they were famous for their affluence ; no 
sooner were they brought under the same 
restrictions as their neighbors, the Rus- 
sians, than they were reduced to the same 
poverty and indigence. At present they 
are leaving the Volga as fast as they can 

0. 
Alas! as we have sown so must we 
reap! Russia will never return to its old 
social régime, it will never see prosperity 
again, wnless the infedligentia once more 
turns its attention to its own internal 
affairs, its daily requirements ; unless it is 
once more independent, and throws off 
the false, heartless, and indifferent guard- 
ianship of the bureaucracy. 

Dizi, et animam levavi !— Contemporary 
Review. 
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On Derby Sunday, as the weather hap- 
pened to be pleasant, the crush in the 
Row after Morning Service was very se- 
vere. Indeed, the throng was so great 
that its progress, which at the best was 
never more than a snail’s-pace movement, 
sometimes ceased altogether. Most of the 
people, when they spoke at all, spoke, in- 
stinctively, in low tones, as if they were 
ashamed, and hoped that nobody would 





see them ; which, since every one of them 
was there merely to see and be seen, was 
curious, Still there really are women of 
such confirmed haut ton that they have en- 
tirely lost the bashful sense of the incon- 
gruous which afflicts young people in the 
Church Parades of their first season, They 
have long ago forgotten to see anything 
odd in seeking exercise and fresh air in a 
mob so dense that it can scarcely move, 
















































































and even when the crowd is at a dead halt 
they continue to laugh and chatter as 
though there were nothing to be ashamed 
of. 

It thus happened that Mr, George Hert- 
ford, who was walking alone, and wonder- 
ing why he was walking at all, suddenly 
became conscious that his name had been 
spoken by somebody close behind him. 
Immediately afterward, as if answering 
some remark, a lady, whose voice he in- 
stantly recognized, spoke words which 
made him tingle, 
= ‘Yes: it willdo him good. Do you 
know ?—I really believe that :he has never 
got over that silly affair of last season— 
the lackadaisical booby that he is! Yet 
the girl, they say, was nice, and really at- 
tached to him. Poor things.”’ 

The lady moved on, with the mass, for 
a few slow, contemplative paces. 

‘* But,’”’ she resumed, ‘‘ what do young 
people know about love? Theirs is noth- 
ing to the passion of which middle-age is 
eapable.’’ She spoke briskly, yet reflec- 
tively, as if musing on some happiness of 
her own which was not complete. 

** Ah !’’ said her companion, a spright- 
ly old gentleman with subdued gallantry, 
and a look as of seventy years of senti- 
ment unappeased, ‘‘ it is indeed so, Dear 
Lady Chesterton, if only I had the good 
fortune—”’ 

Lady Chesterton, a pretty little woman 
in slight mourning, turned upon the old 
gentleman a look of quizzical amusement. 
His Janguishing sentence was cut short ; 
but he did not seem to mind much. He 
drew his little person up, expanded his 
shoulders, and looked relieved. He had 
been making love all his life, and he found 
more pleasure in the pastime of proposing 
to all the women he met than he could 
imagine possible in the result of being ac- 
cepted by any one of them. 

‘** Of course,’’ said the Countess, not in 
answer to his speech, which needed no an- 
swer, but merely continuing her soliloquy 
in the direction which his sighing sylla- 
bles had given it,—‘‘ of course, I was 
speaking merely from the woiman’s point 
of view. A middle-aged women like me 
may have an Indian summer of romance ; 
but it is only with young men she can 
enjoy it.’’ 

The little gentleman placed his hand 
upon his heart, and bowed with an air of 
deferent sadness. 
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‘To my mind,’’ the lady continued, 
**there’s nothing more horible than an 
old beau—unaless, indeed, ’tis an old poet. 
Poetry does sometimes survive the pass- 
ing of many winters ; but it is a safe rule 
about men that none of thein is satisfactory 
as a lover or as a poet when the period of 
youth is passed.’’ 

** You are cruel,’’ said her companion, 
with a dapper smile which belied his sighs. 

“Am I, Sir John? Then we’ll change 
the subject. Where were we? Ah! 
George Hertford. I always liked George, 
and now 1’m quite in love with him. He 
is decidedly the most deplorable of my 
nephews. But he is soina genuinely de- 
plorable, uninteresting, way. Why didn’t 
he run off with the girl ?”’ 

Lady Chesterton, with her eyebrows 
arched into a pretty frown, paused as if 
for a reply ; and Sir John innocently re- 
marked that, as Hertford was a frivolous 
young man of fashion and a Tory, the 
gitl’s father, who was rich, Radieal, and 
religious, was against the match, and had 
latterly almost refused George admittance 
to the house. 

‘* As if that were any reason !’’ Lady 
Chesteiton exclaimed. ‘‘ What a poor 
lot men have become! Disappointed in 
love, they take to moping and the House 
of Commons. In my young day, if they 
couldn't arrange elopements, they went to 
the bad for a time, or at least shot them- 
selves, like gentlemen. —But here’s George 
himself.’’ 

In one of the pauses of the crowd, Hert- 
ford had skilfully turned ; and when the 
slow march began again Lady Chesterton 
caught sight of him moving as if from the 
opposite direction. 

** Ah, George !’’ she said, gayly, ‘* glad 
to see you. Sir John Westlake and I 
were just this moment speaking"about you. 
I’ve been explaining how you’re turning 
over a new leaf at last, and going to do 
some good, seeing that you lack the com- 
mon manliness to employ your time in 
wickedness. Now, is it all settled ? Have 
you fixed on a constituency ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Hertford. ‘‘ At least, the 
Central Office has.”” 

** And where is it ?”’ 

“*T haven’t quite found out yet. It is 
called West Drum, and is somewhere in 
Scotland. ”’ 

‘* Ah! of course. A hopeless seat, I 
suppose {”’ 
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‘* Qnite hopeless,’? Hertford replied. 
‘** No seat which it is possible to win could 
be unprovided with a candidate so near 
the Election time as this.”’ 

‘* Of course not,’’ said the Countess, 
reflectively. ‘* West Drum, I fancy, will 
be a place where the Party is glad to get 
a candidate of any kind,’’ 

‘** You're not complimentary, aunt,’’ the 
young man remarked. 

‘* Complimentary, indeed !’’ the lady 
exclaimed, ‘* What do you want with 
compliments? George Hertford, I’m 
quite ashamed of you. Compliments ! 
Haven’t you realized that compliments 
are notes of the commonplace, and that 
within the commonplace there is now no 
happiness for the spirit—not to speak of 
the soul ?’’ 

Ilertford confessed that the question 
had not occurred to him, That, as he 
had expected, set Lady Chesterton off on 
a disquisition on the lack of perception by 
which he had always broken her heart. 

‘* Well, then,’’ she said, with an absent 
look in her soft round eyes, ‘‘ let me tell 
you why you are such a poor, spiritless, 
unhappy creature. ’’ 

The nephew was not distinctly conscious 
of deserving the epithets ; but he knew 
better than to say so. He knew that if 
he said he wasn’t poor, spiritless, and un- 
happy, his aunt would remark that he 
ought to be, and go on with her discourse 
unchecked, 

‘* Look at these young men around you. 
In outer appearance, they’re all exactly 
like you—shining boots, frock-coats, stays, 
and devout looks ;—yet you’re the only 
wretch among them. I know them all, 
Not one of them but yourself would. speak 
to me seriously. You’ve principles, or at 
least a dolefulness which you take to be 
principles in solution, and are always out- 
of-sorts ; they have none, and there’s not 
a dull moment in their lives. There’s no 
greater fallacy than the old theory of the 
religious philosophers that a human being 
is bound to be miserable when his conduct 
has ceased to have any sanction outside his 
own instincts.”’ By way of emphasizing 
her remarks, Lady Chesterton shook a 
dainty Prayer Book in her nephew’s face. 

S'r John remarked that he was shocked. 
Had her ladyship read the article on So- 
ciety which Lady July had written in an 
American magazine? The arguments in 
that essay had struck him as very true, 
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He agreed with Lady July that English 
society was going to the dogs. 

‘* Do you really ?’’ said the Countess, 
scornfully. ‘* And what would you do to 
prevent it? What would you have ?”’ 

Sir Jolin saw the difficulties of the prob- 
lem ; but surely Lady Chesterton would 
agree with Lady July that society was in 
a bad way. 

‘* T will agree with nothing of the sort,’’ 
said Lady Chesterton. ‘* Dear Lady July ! 
I like her very much ; but asa social phi- 
losopher she has the narrowness of youth- 
ful zeal. She thinks all problems are to 
be solved by moral earnestness.’’ 

** Well, ain’t some of them to be solved 
that way ?’’ said Sir John. 

** Not one of them, Take this question 
of society having becomesa rabble—a vul- 
gar and not too moral rabble—through the 
admission of the nowveauxr riches. What's 
the use of worrying about it? Society 
was never too moral: so there’s nothing 
new on that point. And it’s not by the 
machinations of any man or woman false 
to their order that society has been so 
much enlarged: that has come about 
through natural causes against which so- 
ciety could not possibly protect itself. So- 
ciety could not prevent wealth from be- 
coming a power, and there is no reason 
why it should have prevented it if it had 
been able to. A man or a woman natu- 
rally fit to move in society is not tarnished 
by being rich ; and, as Mr. Hardy says, 
the world is so aged now that there are 
véry few indeed in whose veins there is no 
blue blood. I’m an old Whig myself ; 
but we must try not to be silly.”’ 

Sir John was sure that Lady Chesterton 
could not be silly if she tried ; but if the 
preciousness of society was to be lost by 
its becoming large, and its manners were 
to degenerate by its becoming rich, would 
not she go with Lady July so far as to 
admit that they should try to preserve its 
principles—its religious principles, if he 
might say so ? 

Sir John looked pleased with himself 
after he bad delivered that speech. There 
was no allusion to religion in Lady July’s 
article ; but long experience had taught 
him that concern about spiritual affairs 
impressed and softened women, and was 
often a great aid to flirtation. 

Lady Chesterton, however, who was 
original in all things, was not at all im- 
pressed. 
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‘*1’m very happy in society as it is,’’ 
she said. ‘* Whatever is, is right. Re- 
ligion may be quite true. And IJ, at least, 
should be the last to desert it ; for it is 
the basis of all the intellectual and spiritual 
joys of the age—the thing which gives 
these their piquancy, their value. All 
our dearest delights are delightful simply 
because they are slightly improper. What, 
for example, would be the use of my 
being a Soul if in playing at indulging the 
Pagan instincts I did not, like all the other 
Souls, know that Paganism is wicked ? 
If there were no eternal verity making 
some things good in themselves and some 
things bad, all joys would lose their savor, 
and the Souls, in their ethical abandon- 
ment, would be as dull as the Wesleyans 
in their theological tenacity. The aboli- 
tion of sin—sin asa principle—is the only 
event which could possibly make life not 
worth enduring.” 

Hertford remarked that Lady Chester- 
ton spoke in epigrams, which were often 
more confusing than parables. 

‘The most curious thing about epi- 
grams,’’ she rejoined, ‘‘ is that they are 
sometimes true. Parables never are, for 
nobody understands them. But I want to 
say my say neither in epigrams nor in 
parables. And what I want to say is that 
life should resemble neither an epigram 
nor a parable, but a paradox.”’ 

Hertford was aware that his aunt had 
never the slightest difficulty in performing 
a charming conversation quite unaided ; 
but he felt there would be no harm in risk- 
ing the obseivation that paradox—he had 
heard the saying before, and it had struck 
him—was the only perfect form of truth. 

To his pleased astonishment, her lady- 
ship agreed with him. 

** It is,’’ said Lady Chesterton, ‘‘ the 
only frame-work of words in which truth, 
if there is any within it all, is present un- 
alloyed. Now, what is life, which, I have 
said, should resemble a paradox? Life, 
for us at least, is society. There’s no 
snobbishness in saying so. We know no 
other life, and it would be hypocrisy to 
pretend that we feel any other. Well, 
then, society—all of it, Whig and Tory 
alike—has one constant purpose; only 
one ; and that purpose, which strings out 
of the universal instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, is to continue living. We must not 
be abolished.”’ 

‘*T fear we may, though,” said Sir 
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John. ‘I mean we old stagers. Society 
cannot go on without money, and if rents 
continue to go down we'll all be bankrupt. 
Only this year—” 

It was so obvious to Lady Chesterton 
that Sir John had not been following her 
very intelligently. 

‘* But, in order not to be abolished, so- 
ciety,’’ she said, not heeding the inter- 
ruption, ‘‘ has certain obligations which 
are not usually realized—obligations which 
I must impress upon you, George, now 
that you are taking to statesmanship. It 
must maintain religion and religious estab- 
lishments ; for otherwise, as I have shown 
you, there would be no piquancy in its 
pet wickednesses, And it must he 
wicked ; for, otherwise, it would have no 
need of religion, ”’ 

** Must we really be wicked ?”’ said Sir 
John, apprehensively. 

** Young men must—my nephew, for 
example,’’—her ladyship replied sweetly. 
** You see, young men must attune them- 
selves to the spirit of the age—there is 
always a spirit of the age, although the 
phrase does have a commonplace sound— 
or they’re a discord, a worry to them- 
selves and to everybody else. In an age 
of renaissance they must be renaissant ; 
in an age of decadence, decadent. George 
here is unhappy because he is so shocking- 
ly orthodox in his conduct and ways of 
thinking. He doesn’t see that, although 
it is the duty of society to be strictly Con- 
servative in politics, it is, at this moment, 
equally its duty—a fundamental necessity 
of its life—to be Liberal, even Separatist, 
in spirit and in mind, and in much of its 
private conduct. It must be frivolous, 
cynical, an apparent repudiation of all the 
virtues which make the masses solemn and 
severe,” 

** Otherwise,’’ said Hertford, with a 
flash of sympathetic inspiration, ‘‘ the 
masses would have no shocking example 
to keep what they believe to be their 
spiritual and moral superiority self-con- 
scious and lusty.’’ 

** Exactly,’’ said the Countess. ‘‘ But 
that is only the practical reason why 
society must be decadent. While it 
is necessary that we should conserve the 
national religion and the national character 
by being a shocking example of the need 
of them, it is necessary that we should be 
Radical in spirit in order to be braced up 
to that public duty.”’ 
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‘* A paradox, indeed !|’’ Hertford mur- 
mured. 

The Countess went on unheeding. 

‘* We cannot be interested in the masses 
unless we are interested in ourselves, and 
we cannot be interested in ourselves unless 
we are thoroughly unconventional. In 
order to be vitally Conservative, we must 
be extremely Liberal in our tastes and prin- 
ciples. The Age is greater than any of 
its creatures ; all the creatures must share 
its spirit, each in his own way. If you 
have aturn for ethics, like Mr. Mallock, 
you must write a novel to prove that tak- 
ing the place of a lady’s husband may in 
some cases be conduct more exaltedly 
moral than any saintliness which the unit- 
ed efforts of all the Nonconformist im- 
aginations could conceive ; if, like Mr. 
Henley, you area heathen happening upon 
occasion to defend the Church, you must 
say, not that it is the sole fount of truth, 
but that it brings one up in a gentlemanly 
religion ; you must always deride the com- 
monplace and the obvious, Only in this 
spirit can you— But, dear me, here’s the 
Party Manager !”’ 

It was indeed that gentleman, who had 
entered the park at Prince’s Gate and was 
walking toward them. The Countess 
greeted him with the vivacious cordiality 
which makes her a general favorite, and 
said that she had just been lecturing her 
nephew on the true principles of Con- 
servatism. 

‘* But,’’ she said slyly, as the Manager 
passed on, ‘‘ keep the boy in hand. Don’t 
let him air any new-fangled ideas, Orig- 
inality is the only thing which is certain 
to fail in politics,’’ 


Il. 


When the mind is occupied with an 
unusually engrossing prospect, or reminis- 
cence, the movement and the sounds 
around one become a rhythmical accom- 
paniment to one’s thoughts. Thus, to 
many a young man on his way home, in 
the dawn of a summer morning, from a 
pleasant dance, the clatter of a cab on the 
mufiling pavement of wood insensibly sets 
itself into the cadence of a flattering mel- 
ody. Indeed, when life is full and joy- 
ous, there are ballads in the breezes, lyrics 
in the songs of birds, and a lullaby in the 
roar of streets. When fortune is at issue 
with us, all this is changed. Then too, 
sometimes, the sounds of nature and the 
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bustle of civilization are transfigured in 
our reveries ; but their music is a wail, or 
a mockery. To Hertford, who left for 
the north on the subsequent night, the 
wheels of the Flying Scotchman were 
chanting an ambiguous lay. Sometimes 
the roll of them was raucous and as irritat- 
ing as the last music-hall song ; and some- 
times it was as soothing as a nocturne of 
Chopin. At times the young man was 
conscious of a certain dissonance between 
himself in reality and himself as a candi- 
date for Parliament. As candidate, he 
was, he knew, a person whom people at 
large would look up to. He would be re- 
garded as having some superiority to peo- 
ple generally—some ampler knowledge, 
some greater calling, some special apti- 
tude. His name and his opinions would 
be in newspapers from day to day ; smil- 
ing men would crowd around him, seek- 
ing the honor of shaking hands with him ; 
he would be aman of the time, and in the 
eyes of the world a man entitled to con- 
sider himself fortunate and to feel exalted. 
Outside the réle of candidate, or rather in- 
side it, he recugnized a very different per- 
son. Who was he—disappointed, spirit- 
Jess, humdrum—that men should give him 
even a passing thought? What call had 
he to public life? What interest, indeed, 
in life at all ? 

The busy wheels caught up the musings 
of his self contempt and echoed them in 
rhythmic mockery. He indeed, they as- 
sured him with a tireless emphasis, while 
yet they seemed too industriously preoc- 
cupied to mind him, was a man with 
whom the world had no concern. Dut 
the proverbial changes of a winter’s night 
are not more various than the moods which 
lazily arise in the introspection of tedi. us 
hours on the railway. Sometimes, in the 
exercise of its wandering fancy, the tiav- 
eller’s mind found itself recalling the dis- 
course of Lady Chesterton ; and then the 
wheels changed their tune into one of 
lighter, and even merry, meaning, Ler 
ladyship’s prattle had interested him ; her 
bright perversity had cajoled him into 
feeling that life, after all, is dull or enter- 
taining exactly in proportion as we will 
that it should be either. Why shouldn’t 
he pull himself together and be a man 
again? Was not his melancholy a mere 
selfish joy on false pretences, ‘‘a deep, 
enduring satisfaction in the depths of dis- 
content’’ ? and if he was capable of hap- 
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piness disguised as sorrow, must not he 
still be capable of happiness in its ele- 
mental modes? Might not there be truth 
in Lady Chesterton’s suggestion that if he 
had been really in love he would not have 
been so ready to accept defeat? Was it 
possible that he had been disquieting him- 
self in vain? and, if so, should he not 
either forget his romance or determinedly 
endeavor to resume it? Why not? 

** Why not? why not? why not ?’’ said 
the active wh els, like a voice shouting 
cheerily throng!: a dream, 

As the wolds cf Yorkshire were begin- 
ning to loom through the reluctant dawn 
the traveller fell slowly asleep with the 
query ringing in his ears and moving bis 
mind ; and ever and anon he would start 
from his light slumber to find that he was 
not yet enthralling vast audiences with 
fiery rhetoric, or that his running away 
with a pretty girl was only Lady Chester- 
ton’s banter simmering in his drowsy im- 
agination. 

lie was aroused at Edinburgh. Al- 
ready, although it was only six o’clock, 
the world seemed wide-awake. The sun 
was shining with a fresh lucidity un- 
familiar to London eves, and Waverley 
Station was astir with travellers and cabs 
and porters. The bustle stimulated him. 
It was in accord with the spirited temper 
of his last wakeful hour, and, blended 
with the unfamiliar voices around him, 
and with an access of realization that he 
was engaged in a novel enterprise, con- 
firmed his disposition to b2 of good cheer. 

When one has been journeying to Scot- 
land through the night, there is a certain 
novelty about the people who join the 
train at Waverley and the stations farther 
north. They are fresh, and bright, and 
bustling ; and they chatter loudly or read 
the morning newspapers with a curious 
wide-awake interest. You and they seem 
to belong to different races, and it is some 
time before you realize that the only 
diff-rence between you is that they have 
becn in their beds and in their baths while 
your own rest and refreshment are still to 
come. Thus, a man who entered the car- 
riage at Dalmeny, a man of thirty-three 
or thereby, made Hertford ruminate on 
the marvel of sleep. It was odd to think 
that the stranger was overflowing with 
energy and gayety of spirits simply he- 
cause he had been sleeping since the time 
when the Flying Scotchman had passed 
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Retford. Perhaps, however, that wasn’t 
quite the explanation, The stranger 
looked as if he had a special measure of 
energy in mind and body. His nervous 
lips were constantly quivering with a smile 
of apparently causeless merriment ; and 
his bright, dark eyes, set deep in a hand- 
some forehead, over which black curls 
clustered, were of that peculiar kind which 
literally laugh. Hertford felt that there 
was something very attractive about the 
man, who, when he was seated comfort- 
ably, civilly offered him a Scotsman, re- 
marking that it contained important news 
about the Dissolution. Hertford accepted 
the paper. 

‘* Stirring times—stirring times !’’ said 
the stranger, lighting a cigarette. ‘* Won- 
der which way it will go ?’’ 

‘The General Election ?’ asked Hert- 
ford. 

**That was what I alluded to,’’ the 
stranger answered. ‘‘ No man can tell, [ 
dare say ; but I rather think the Ministry 
will come badly off.’’ 

** Do you really ?’’ 

** On the whole, yes. They may win 
some of the urban seats, especially in Scot- 
Jand ; but I hear the English rural labor- 
ers are likely to vote Gladstonian.”’ 

‘* What a pity,” said Hertford, to 
whom it did not occur that such an un- 
serious fellow could possibly be a Glad- 
stonian, ‘‘ that we haven’t had time for a 
One-Vote One-Value Act! Perhaps the 
extra seats which would have been given 
to London would have come to our side, 
and done something to balance the expect- 
ed losses in the shires.’’ 

The stranger didn’t deny that that would 
have been no more than fair; but he 
thought that there was something to bo 
said for Mr. Gladstone’s contention that 
the present anomalous distribution of seats 
was less unjustifiable than itseemed. ‘* It 
really is a fact,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the far- 
ther you go from the Capital of the King- 
dom the more intense do you find the con- 
sideration which men bestow upon politi- 
eal and all other affairs.’’ 

** Yes ?”’ said Hertford. 

‘* Undoubtedly,” the stranger answered. 
‘The rural Scots, for example, really do 
expend more mental energy on any ques- 
tion they have to solve than the Scots of 
Dundee, or of Aberdeen, or of Edinburgh, 
or of Glasgow, and very much more than 
any poor creatures of Englishmen (asking 
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your pardon) would apply to any question 
whatsoever. In fact, rural Scots find in- 
tellectual problems in the most casual 
affairs, and they have a passion for preci- 
sion in the solutions,”’ 

““So I have heard,”’ said Hertford, 
siniling in sympathy with the stranger’s 
prattling liveliness, He was amused, also, 
at the stranger’s apology for speaking 
lightly of the Englishmen, for he seemed 
to be an Englishman himself. 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ said the stranger briskly : 
‘it is a trait of their character which 
comes out even in their anecdotes. 
‘ Tonal,’ said one Highland gillie, meet- 
ing another after a hard day on the hill, 
at the time when the speculations of Mr. 
Darwin were going about, ‘ wull you go 
to the public-house and have a tram ?’ 
*T wull that, Angus,’ Donald answered ; 
‘and we wull have four trams, whaateffer, 
for I wish to have a theological discussion 
as to whether a bum bee is a bird or a 
baste.’ ”’ 

Hertford —s heartily at this re- 
cital, That encouraged the stranger to go 
on. 

** Still farther away to the north,’’ he 
said, ‘‘a man of this reflective race, who 
had been assisting at a merry-making, was 
strenuously stepping up a glen. He had 
been Jooking on the wine of the country, 
and his movements were irregular, ‘ Going 
home, Duncan?’ an acquaintance asked, 
by way of friendly salutation. Now, a 
dull Englishman (again asking your par- 
don) would not have thought that such a 
casual remark called for any specific an- 
swer ; but, as I have said, no question is 
so trivial that a Scot will treat it lightly. 
Although he could scarcely speak, Dun- 
can paused a moment to consider. He 
knew that for every two steps he took up 
the hill he involuntarily took one step 
down ; and, a gleam of alert intelligence 
flashing through his fumigated brain, he 
answered—t Whiles,’ ”” 

Again Hertford was much amused, 

‘So you see,”’ said the stranger, when 
he had composed himself from the hilarity 
which his own tale had caused, ‘‘ it’s no 
joke electioneering north of the Tweed.”’ 

Hertford started slightly, wondering 
whether the stranger knew who he was, 
and what his mission. 

‘* But,’’ the stranger went on, gayly. 
“ws best not to be afraid of them. They 
pretend to despise anybody who wasn’t 
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bred and born among them, especially a 
London barrister ; but in reality the Lon- 
don barrister can usually get the better of 
them--if he has sufficient confidence én 
himself to be habitually checky. If ever 
you’re a candidate, remember this.”’ 

‘*T’ll do my best,’’ said Hertford, 
good humotredly. 

‘*Do. Never flatter them. Treat them 
as if you were far above them—especially 
the hecklers—and don’t hesitate to let 
them know that you think them hopeless- 
ly ignorant. Amazing what a number of 
London barristers Scotland has elected on 
the strength of those qualifications! But 
here we are at Sydie—I change here. 
Good morning !”’ 

The merry fellow was out of the car- 
riage, and nodding his good-looking head 
in friendly farewell, in a moment ; but 
Hertford was not long alone. He was 
met at Dungelly, which he reached within 
a quarter of an hour, by a deputation from 
the party in that town, and was imme- 
diately borne off to the Royal George, the 
hotel in which the Conservatives of the 
neighborhood met on all possible occa- 
sions. There the deputation explained 
that they desired to present their compli- 
ments to the candidate. This formality 
was so bashful in its beginning that the 
head of the deputation—Mr. Thomas Dun- 
can, bailie, elder of the Kirk, head man 
on the bowling-green, and zealous Free- 
mason ; a little elderly man, who was 
everybody’s body, without whom no 
funeral or other public function was com- 
plete—suggested that they ‘* would be 
nane the waur o’ a tumbler o’ toddy.’’ 
It was gie early i’ the mornin’, he ad- 
mitted, gravely ; but that was nae ordnar 
occasion, and he jaloused the toon was 
ower excited aboot the arrival o’ Mr. Hari- 
ford to think o’ wark that day. 

The oblique compliment was not with- 
out effect. Hertford was genuinely awed 
at his own importance. 

Murmuring an unanimous assent to the 
bailie’s suggestion, the company seated 
themselves round a table. Then the bailie 
produced his snuff-box, took a pinch, sol- 
emnly invited the candidate to do like- 
wise, and observed that the pairty in West 
Drum were enterin’ upon an uphill fecht. 

The pairty (for every avowed Conserva- 
tive in the town was present, if we may 
except the beadle of the parish, who was 
at best a doubtful voter) shook its head 
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gravely, took a drink, and agreed that it 
was so. 

‘* But we maun a’ stan’ shouther the 
shouther, and dae our best,’’ the chairman 
added, with earnestness. 

** Aye: we maun that,’’ said Tammas 
Heggie, the coach-builder. 

** Church and State,’’ said Elder Kemp, 
raising a tumbler to his ruminating lips. 

‘* The Constitution,’’ added Mr, Blair, 
the chemist, who, like the famous parrot, 
said little, but was a devil to think. 

If it had continued in the subdued man- 
ner of its beginning, the episode might 
have been dispiriting ; but as the bottle 
circulated and the gentlemen of the depu- 
tation became familiar with the sound of 
their own voices, the talk grew lively. 
Mr. Blair gave the candidate fair warnin’ 
that he’d better say as little aboot the 
Kirk as possible. He was personally ac- 
quent wi’ three U.P.’s and ae Free Church 
deacon wha were strong uphudders o’ the 
Union, but wud be prevented by their 
consciences frae votin’ for ony man wha 

yas openly Erastian. Elder Kemp begged 
to differ. He didna’ gie a daum for the 
puir critturs mentioned by Maister Blair. 
If they wud desert the Union because the 
man wha supported it supported the Kirk 
tae, the Conservative Pairty cud dae wi’ oot 
them. Bailie Duncan took another pinch 
of snuff, He was sure they would ‘gree 
among themsel’s, As their chairman, he 
felt at leeberty tae dae na mair than keep 
stric’ order ; but he did hope, whatever 
else he said or did, Maister Hariford wudna’ 
ca’ himsel’ a Tory—the folks thereaboot 
cudna’ stan’ the word. The candidate 
modestly asked what the chairman thought 
the folks would like him to say to them. 
The deputation, the whole of it speaking 
at once, was no” very sure. There wud 
be nae harm in bangin’ awa’ at the Na- 
tional League ; and if it wisna’ for the col- 
liers, wha were maistly Roman Catholics, 
he micht Jay on tae the Papists ; but — 

‘* That,’’ interposed Hertford, whose 
spirits were recklessly rising as the humors 
of the situation multiplied,—*‘ that re- 
minds me of a story which perhaps some 
of you have heard. One Sunday there 
was to be a collection in a certain parish 
kirk. On his way to church the minister 
met Elder Macnab. ‘ Keep aff the drink 
the day,’ said the elder, warningly. 
* Maister Mitchell the brewer is to be i’ 
the kirk this mornin’, and I believe he’s 
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thinkin’ o’ pittin’ a pound note i’ the 
plate.’ Shortly afterward, the minister 
met another elder—Mr. Craw. ‘ Kee 
off the vanities o’ wecmen the day,’ Mr, 
Craw suggested. ‘ Maist o’ the leddies 
hae been buyin’ new hats i’ the summer 
fashion.’ ‘ John,’ said the minister when 
he reached the vestry, and the beadle was 
helping to enrobe him, ‘ Elder Macnab 
says I maun keep aff the drink, and Elder 
Craw says I maun keep aff the weemen., 
What am I to preach aboot?’ ‘ Oh,’ 
said the beadle, with alacrity, ‘ just rub it 
intae the Jews.’ ’’ 

The story which Hertford had oppor- 
tunely recollected—and he had recited it 
in remarkably good Scotch—was a great 
success. The gentlemen of the deputation 
had reached that comfortable stage of 
carousal when a Scotchman’s readiness to 
take offence at any real or apparent slight 
to his nationality is changed into a mag- 
nanimous certitude that all allusions to his 
country are meant in compliment to him- 
self. They applauded Hertford vigorous- 
ly, and declared that they had been sure, 
from the very first moment they saw him, 
that he had Scotch blood in his veins, 
Also, they had become quite confident of 
victory. 

Mr. Ileggie, who was generally ad- 
mitted to be the orator of the town, rose 
to make a speech. 

** Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ I beg to pro- 
pose the health of Mr. Hariford. There 
canna be the slightest doobt—”’ 

Mr. Heggie’s oratory was stopped by a 
loud tap at the door. The chairman cried 
**Come in !’’ Then a man in livery en- 
tered the room, and handed a note to 
Hertford, saying that Sir Robert Graham 
had bidden him to be sure to deliver it 
into Mr. Hertford’s own hands. 

‘* Sir Robert Graham !’’ exclaimed ‘the 
candidate in much surprise, as if at some 
important matter suddenly recollected. 
‘* Pardon ‘me, gentlemen.”” Then he 
opened and read the note, in which he 
was invited to take luncheon at Sir Rob- 
ert’s house, if it were convenient to him, - 
that very day. 

Hertford’s astonishment had a sufficient 
cause. Sir Robert was the stern parent 
of the very young lady in whom he had 
been so much interested during the season 
of 1891, and ever since. He had been 
aware that the rich and eccentric baronet 
of whom she was the only child lived in 
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Scotland. He had not associated her with 
West Drum. In truth, he had scarcely 
heard of West Drum before his interview 
with the Party Manager. Like the omni- 
bus driver who, conversing with a North- 
man on the box-seat, inquired whether 
Scotland was as large a place as ’"Ampstead 
’Eath, Hertford had been accustomed to 
think of Scotland, when he thonght of it 
at all, as an undivided and indivisible unit. 


Ill. 


Hertford, upon whom events were 
crowding with bewildering rapidity, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and shortly there- 
after drove to Cairntaws, Sir Robert’s 
seat, which is the wealthiest estate in 
Drumshire. His going was a matter of 
course. He had a cordial dislike for the 
baronet ; but the baronet was not the main 
consideration. Disappointed love, which 
often involves wounded vanity, dissembles, 
and sometimes even fancies itself turned 
into aversion ; but, as Hertford had found 
in his ruminations of the previous night, 
it never really dies. It is never incapable 
of revival. The young man keenly real- 
ized this when, with a flush of gratification 
which suffused him from head to foot, he 
met Miss Graham, alone, in the morning 
room at Cairntaws. A year’s sullen brood- 
ing over his disappointment had blurred 
her image in his mind’s eye, and, although 
she was in no measure responsible for his 
sorrow, had inured him to thinking of her 
as quite a commonplace damsel. Such is 
the sordid process by which man’s selfish- 
ness instinctively heals its wounds. In 
Hertford’s case, as in many another, it 
was all undone ina moment. Elsie—he 
greeted her, impulsively, by the pet name 
—was as beautiful and obviously as much 
in love with him as ever. She met him 
with undisguised pleasure, and the dull 
sorrows of a year vanished in the rapturous 
instant of her welcoming smile, 

His life, which had long been listless, 
had entered upon a period of stirs and sur- 
prises. ‘hat he was a candidate for Par- 
liament was wenderfal ; that the constitu- 
ency in which he was “ standing’’ lay in 
the county which was the home of the 
Grahams was still more wonderful ; that 
his broken romance had been pieced to- 
gether so completely was most wonderful 
of all, But a further surprise was in 
store. Miss Graham told him, with co- 
quettish merriment, that Mr. Augustus 
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Storey was to join them at luncheon that 
day, and was, indeed, somewhere about 
the place at that moment, consulting with 
her father as to what adaptation of the 
Radical Programme would best suit the 
tastes of West Drum. 

‘* Father is resolved,’’ she added, with 
demure playfulness, ‘‘ upon his marrying 
me. He has not consulted me on the sub- 
ject ; but he has announced his wish to 
Mr. Storey. So Mr. Storey told me.”’ 

Although Miss Graham was obviously 
sure that there was no danger of her fa- 
ther’s project being accomplished, a frown 
passed over Hertford’s face, 

‘** But you needn’t be afraid,’’ she said, 
noticing this, ‘* Father might coerce me ; 
but he can’t possibly coerce Mr. Storey ; 
and Mr, Storey won’t have me.”’ 

** Won’t have you ?’’ Hertford echoed, 
in astonishinent. 

‘* No,” the girl merrily answered, 
‘* He is a very plain-spoken man, is Mr, 
Storey, and he has explicitly rejected me. 
He told me that, as he was to make Cairn- 
taws his headquarters during the contest, 
he thought he had better make his inten- 
tions known without delay. It would pre- 
vent misunderstandings and perhaps heart- 
burnings. He had no objection to me in 
myself, he was good enough to say ; but 
the thought of having a sincere Liberal 
for a father-in-law would break his heart.’’ 

‘* Elsie,’’ said Hertford, ‘‘I have a 
plan. We shall be married before a 
month is over !’’ 

“What is the plan, George ?’’ she 
asked, disengaging herself from the em- 
brace with which the champion of law and 
order emphasized the announcement that 
he had one. 

** Well—”’ 

But as he was about to explain the gong 
summoned them to luncheon. 

When they were all met in the dining- 
room, Hertford found that Mr. Storey 
was none other than the light-hearted per- 
son with whom he had travelled from Dal- 
meny in the morning. Each was much 
surprised at finding who the other was. 
Both were more pleased to meet again 
than Sir Robert, who was a caucus-bred 
politician, thought quite moral. They 
were perfectly at ease from the moment 
they met, and, as the austere baronet was 
shocked to find, lamentably deficient in 
the partisan asperity without which, it is 
well known, no man ean be a convinced 
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politician. Indeed, when Miss Graham 
had withdrawn, their conversation became 
horrible. In the lady’s presenze it had 
been flippant enough; and as she was 
going Sir Robert, thinking to induce in 
the young men a more serious state of 
mind, remarked that it gave him much 
gratification to notice that at this election, 
more notably than at any other within his 
memory, the people were being appealed 
to on considerations which must stir their 
moral sense. The Nonconformist Mani- 
festo, for example— 

** An abominable document !’’ the Lib- 
eral candidate exclaimed—not flippantly, 
but with genuine feeling. 

‘* 1’m glad you think so,’’ said the Tory 
candidate, quietly. 

Sir Robert looked from one to the other 
in astonishment. Did they not think, he 
asked, that the Manifesto was a most con- 
scientious appeal to the religious and 
moral sense of the people ? 

‘** Conscientious enough, I grant you,”’ 
said Hertford; ‘‘ but conscientiousness 
cannot redeem a wrong. Let us agree 
that ‘ the rule of Christ,’ as the Manifesto 
says, should be ‘ over every department of 
action.’ Who are the Nonconformist 
leaders that they suppose themselves able 
to say what special political measures the 
tule pf Christ obliges us to support ? Are 
they an inspired priesthood ?’’ 

‘* Ay,’’ said the Libcral candidate 
scornfully : ‘‘ that’s the rub. But here’s 
another rub, The Manifesto says that the 
‘Christian who refuses to vote according 
to his conscience and the law of Christ be- 
trays his Lord.’ I hold that to be a sin- 
ful proposition.”’ 

Sir Robert remarked that, especially in 
youth, the natural man was constantly at 
war with goodness. 

‘“* He is not !”’ said Storey, speaking 
with an earnestness which was in striking 
contrast with his usual manner. ‘* The 
natural man may not be a saint; but he 
is not so bad as he is called. Tell me, 
Sir Robert : why it is that so many men 
shudder and shrink when they are ad- 
dressed in the language of the Noncon- 
formist Manifesto ?”’ 

** Because, as I have said, they are natu- 
rally corrupt, and hate the truth and the 
light.’’ The baronet seemed quite satis- 
fied that that was so. 

‘*T think not,’’ said Storey. ‘‘ Aver- 
sions such as that of which we are speak- 
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ing are not so easily accounted for ; and 
this one—which expressed itself lately in 
a general sarcasm on ‘ the Nonconformist 
conscience ’—has perhaps been never very 
intelligible even to itself. Men of the 
world entertain the aversion not because 
they dislike moral and religious principles, 
but because they dislike talk about them. 
And they dislike talk about them bhe- 
cause they instinctively feel those prin- 
ciples to be deeply diffused throughout 
the whole people—so widely and so deep- 
ly diffused that ‘the Nonconformist con- 
science,’ in its arrogant zeal, and in its 
assumption that there is no conscience out- 
side the pale, is a peculiarly odious form 
of Pharisaism.” 

** Right,’’ said Hertford; ‘but I 
thought you were going to make another 
point. I expected you to say that true 
consvientiousness must always be silent. 
It is a virtue, a virtue of the mind ; and 
the mind should bend to it as instinctive- 
ly, as unconsciously, as the body of an 
athlete moves at the bidding of his strength, 
which is a physical virtue. In short, there 
is more than a mere question of taste in- 
volved in the average Englishman’s aver- 
sion from the Nonconformist conscience.’’ 

** Exactly,’’ said Storey : ‘‘ more than 
a mere question of taste. The aversion is 
itself a moral and religious scruple. It 
does not recognize itself as such only be- 
cause, being a real virtue-—virtue in the 
fundamental sense of the word : strength : 
clean, wholesome strength—it is instine- 
tive, unconscious. The average English- 
man shrinks from the Nonconformist con- 
science and its ways because of a perception 
—a true perception, although he has never 
even defined it—that the moment spiritual- 
ity becomes self-conscious it beccmes im- 
moral.’’ 

** That,’’ said Hertford, ‘‘ is the point 
I was seeking to state. There is a condi- 
tion of religious feeling which is essen- 
tially immoral. You remember the wise 
man’s saying : ‘ We revel and luxuriate in 
our faith for the—the indecent sensation 
of it.’ ”’ 

‘* And when we do,’’ said Storey, ‘‘ we 
are guilty of the very immorality of which 
those who have Nonconformist consciences 
regard themselves as peculiarly free. Self- 
conscious spirituality—the sensations of 
the Nonconformist conscience, for exam- 
ple—is the wantoning of the soul.” 

** And the new Puritanism,’’ Hertford 
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added, ‘‘ is a diseased condition of the 
soul.’’ 

‘¢ Which condition has the power,”’ said 
Storey, ‘‘to spread coriuption like a 
plague. Why did so many of us feel dis- 
gusted with the County Councillors who 
recently took certain actions in the inter- 
ests of what they believed to be morality ? 
Why were we so ready to agree with those 
who said that a ballet girl, or a lady 
athlete at the Aquarium, is conscious of 
potential impropriety only when a Pro- 
gressive Puritan is inspecting her? Is it 
that we are all naturally, or by acquired 
habit, wicked, and that we seek to sear 
our consciences with flippant, jesting, half- 
truths? No ! It is because, at the back 
of his thick, honest, cleanly mind, the 
average Englishman has a perception of 
the fact that shame and sin are largely the 
creation of those whose assumed moral su- 
periority is greater than they can hold. If 
it is not kept in check by wholesome 
popular scorn, incontinent virtue is capa- 
ble of debauching a whole nation of the 
pure in heart.”’ 

Thereupon, after a pause, the three men 
rose—the two younger to go about their 
electioneering ; Sir Robert to shake his 
head and sigh in derogation of the unholy 
talk to which he had been listening. The 
baronet felt himself bound to be so much 
outraged in behalf of religion and morality 
that, in the effort to be intellectually hor- 
rified and spiritually cosy, he clean forgot 
the purpose for which he had invited Hert- 
ford to Cairntaws. His suspicion of all 
fellow-creatures being great in proportion 
to his self-righteousness, he had instantly 
concluded, the moment he had heard that 
Hertford was to contest West Drum, that 
he was coming to renew his suit ; and Sir 
Robert intended to give the young man to 
understand that he need not do anything 
of the sort. 

Now, when Mr. Storey joked, with his 
chance companion in the train, about the 
way in which a wise candidate would treat 
a Scotch electorate, he was speaking auto- 
biographically. He himself was a London 
barrister. To be more particular: He 


had written a book of essays, which had 
had such a brilliant success that the Eighty 
Club, anxious because of the desperate 
lack of talent in the Liberal Party at the 
time, had snapped him up before he had 
thought of forming any political connec- 
tion. 


The better to secure his allegiance, 
New Serres,—Vou, LVI., No 3, 
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the Liberal leaders had invited him to 
‘** stand for’’ West Drum, which, as the 
retiring member had not been challenged 
for thirty years, was believed by them to 
be a ‘‘ safe seat.’”’ Being a happy-go- 
lucky fellow, accustomed, excepting in his 
graver moments, to consider life an un- 
ending pantomime rehearsal, Mr. Storey 
was nothing loath. He had no political 
convictions ; but that, he reflected, was a 
good reason why he should not reject a 
chance of finding material for fresh essays. 

Whether Mr. Storey’s mind was too 
critical to be fervid, or whether the tide 
of Liberalism was ebbing in West Drum, 
as in other parts of Scotland, it is hard to 
say ; but certain it is that from that very 
night, on which Hertford made his first 
speech, Mr. Storey’s chances of success, 
which had previously amounted to cer- 
tainty, began to diminish. The Conserva- 
tive candidate spoke with versatility and 
vigor ; he turned the laugh on the hecklers 
with such ready wit that the most formid- 
able of them, Sandy Leitch, who had 
meant to follow him from town to town, 
and village to village, during the whole 
contest, gave up after three nights’ trial ; 
and ere a fortnight had passed Bailie Dun- 
can was offering to bet new hats on level 
terms that Maister Hariford would top the 
poll. Alack! there’s many a slip *twixt 
cup and lip. Through the din of bat- 
tle, which was resounding all over West 
Drum, one could note that the sough of 
the country-side had become distinctly 
favorable to the Conservative candidate— 
when it was found that the Conservative 
candidate had disappeared ! He failed in 
an engagement to address an important 
meeting in a coast town, The chair was. 
to be taken at eight; but when eight 
came, there was no candidate. Five min- 
utes passed ; ten; fifteen. Then scouts 
from the committee room sought him at 
the inn where he had been seen to put up 
early in the afternoon ; but they sought 
in vain. Nor was there any word of him 
in the morning. Telegraphic messages: 
flew to every Tory hotel in the division, 
and to all the agents of the party ; but no 
trace of the candidate could be found. 

To learn the opinion of West Drum, 
you had to let your footsteps stray toward: 
its centre ; and to the natives that was to- 
indulge an inclination rather than to prose- 
cute a duty. For the ‘‘ hub’’ of West 
Drum was the Tontine Hotel, in Dun-- 
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gelly : a ‘* house’’ (as the teetotal gentle- 
men called it) which had less breeding 
than the Royal George opposite, but was 
possessed of a finer spirit. It was on the 
Tontine, therefore, that the opinions of 
West Drum converged. In the earlier 
hours contributions to the facts of the case 
were received impartially. Criticism enters 
with the later brews, Thus, when Jock 
Macnab related how, when he was having 
a daunder at day-break ‘‘ to reflec’ on the 
situation,’’ he saw a man very like Maister 
Hariford near the auld pit-shaft at Dol- 
gench, there was no sign of the scepticism 
of the later stage when, Jock’s poaching 
habits being well known, he was told that 
‘if it really was the gentleman, it was a 
peety he didna snare ’m.’’ 

** What d’you think about it?” one 
asked a little wizened old man who, so 
far, had said nothing, but contented him- 
self with sucking his whisky through his 
front teeth, the protrusion of which, to- 
gether with his tenacity in argument, led 
to his being named ‘* The Weasel.’’ 

‘“T think it’s demned ungentlemanly 
condik,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Here I’ve got 
something to say to Maister Hariford on 
the question o’ the Truck Act; an’ he’s 
bolted. What the devil’s the use o’ stir- 
ring up idees if you’ll no’ wait and hear 
them expounded? It’s like setting a hen 
on ego's and routing it out o’ the nest afore 
the hatching.’’ 

A young wag thought that perhaps he 
might hatch his idee in the Radical demon- 
stration to come off that night. 

ee Man, ” said The Weasel, “ it’s easy 
seein’ that with all yer thinking you’ ve 
never experienced the joys o’ incubation. 
D’ye think there’s any fun in thinking ? 
It’s the giving it words and watching the 
transmogrifying effects on the enemies’ 
countenances that fills ye with a kind o’-— 
a kind 0’ jelicose feeling.” 

** Jelly coes be ! Whaur’s the 
candidate ?’’ shouted a fiery-faced farmer 
who had ridden miles for the collieshangie ; 
and “‘ Whaur’s the candidate ?’’ was 
echoed round the room. 

“‘There’s something under it a’,’’ said 
Sandy, the Dairyman. 

‘* That’s a terrible wise remark,’’ snort- 
ed the farmer. ‘‘It’s like Magnus 
Brown’s, the byreman, when my coo 
deed last week. ‘Depend upon’t,’ says 
Magnus, ‘ : that .coo deed 0’ something or 
anither.” 
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By-and-bye The Weasel, who had been 
ferreting the candidate’s ungentlemanli- 
ness, arrived at the conclusion that at least 
his disappearance settled the Election. 

** Ye canna elect a man that’s no’ here. 
It would be like drinking the health o’ a 
man that was deed.” 

While these speculations, and many 
others of asimilar kind, were going busily 
on, another surprise was in preparation for 
West Drum, which, indeed, had never, 
as the local newspapers unanimously re- 
marked, experienced such an exciting time 
within the memory of the oldest inhab- 
itant. On the morning of the second day 
after the Conservative candidate’s disap- 
pearance, the Drumshire Chronicle came 
out with an extraordinary letter from Sir 
Robert Graham, Sir Robert had not taken 
any active part in the contest; but all 
Drumshire knew that since he had worried 
his wife to death—which achievement had 
reacted on his conscience so much that, in 
order to make expiation by becoming bet- 
ter than ever, he had abjured Episcopacy 
for the United Presbyterian Church, and 
Toryism for Liberalism, thinking thereby 
to procure a greater measure of grace— 
Sir Robert had been a member of the 
Party of Progress. What, then, was 
Drumshire’s surprise on reading Sir Rob- 
ert’s letter, which was a denunciation of 
the Liberal candidate, winding up with an 
announcement that he, Sir Robert, was so 
much disgusted with the plight into which 
Liberalism had sunk that he felt bound to 
dissociate himself from the Party, im- 
perially and locally, and to do all he could 
to secure the election of Mr. Hertford ! 

But how, as The Weasel had asked, was 
Mr. Hertford to be elected when nobody 
knew where he was? That was West 
Drum’s first thought on reading Sir Rob- 
ert’s letter. The next thought was a very 
bitter pill tothe Dungelly Atheist—an old 
argumentative weaver from whom every- 
body shrank, but upon whorn (he being a 
grand hand at the heckling) the Liberal 
Party, with which he associated himself, 


could not afford to turn the cold shoulder. - 


‘* Aye, aye !’’ he said with a sigh, as he 
laid the paper down, and contemplatively 
stirred the fire in his lonely room up 
Lornie’s Close. ‘‘ An’ I believe that 
mony 0’ they puir deevils o’ U.P.’s and 
Baptists wull gang wi’ him, tae,’’ 
Whether the Atheist’s foreboding was 
justified by events will not be known until 
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the evening of the polling day ; but there 
can be no doubt that when Hertford ap- 
peared on the scene again, which was on 
the day of publication of Sir Robert’s 
manifesto, the popular favor for hiin was 
not diminished. His opponents, of course, 
jeered loudly, and there was an outbreak 
of sarcastic squibs ; but his own side were 
too much relieved to put exacting ques- 
tions to bim, 

That night, after addressing a packed 
meeting with a cogent eloquence such as 
even the Atheist was fain to admit had 
never been known in West Drum since 
Mr. Bradlaugh had visited the constitu- 
ency, Hertford, while his supporters were 
pressing round him with congratulations, 
was gently and jocosely reproached for not 
having sent to the chairman of the meeting 
he had disappointed a message saying that 
he had been called away. Hertford laugh- 
ingly turned the question aside. 

Now, the real reason why he had sent 
no word when he ran away was that he 
had not been sure that he would ever set 
foot in Drumshire again. That all de- 
pended on what Sir Robert Graham might 
say in answer to a certain letter which had 
been posted so as to arrive at Cairntaws on 
the morning when the delighted Liberals 
would be asking, ‘‘ Whaur’s the Tory can- 
didate ?”” Since he had gone to the con- 
stituency, the Tory candidate had been 
engaged in more than the winning of West 
Drum. He had been working out the lit- 
tle plan which he had conceived on the 
morning when he had resumed his ac- 
quaintance with Miss Graham ; and, al- 
though only Sir Robert and his household 
knew it, she too had quitted Drumshire 
when the Tory candidate had disappeared. 
They had crossed the Forth and gone 
through a little private ceremony before 
the Sheriff of Midlothian. Then Elsie 
Graham had written to her father saying 
that she had become Mrs. Hertford, If 
he liked, she would be happy to return to 
Cairntaws instantly, and live there until it 
was convenient for all concerned to have a 
wedding pageant before Canon Fleming at 
St. Michael’s, Chester Square. If he did 
not like, George and she would be quite 
content to take the Sheriff’s word for it 
that they were duly married ; and they 
would return no more to Drumshire. Still, 
she did hope that her dear father would 
prefer the first alternative : it would be so 


nice to be married in church to a rising 
young Member of Parliament. 

With Sir Robert’s decision we are al- 
ready acquainted. What he had been ac- 
customed to consider his invincible in- 
tegrity was put to a test which it could not 
stand. The battle within his mind was 
won by the vanity into which all his vir- 
tues were soluble. He was outraged at 
the completely successful defiance of his 
authority, which had never before, since 
he had succeeded to the estate of Cairn- 
taws, been so much as questioned ; but he 
could be avenged only by bringing a scan- 
dal upon himself, and the thought that the 
world would laugh at him was more than 
he could endure. Therefore the baronet 
told Elsie that she might come home, and 
resolved to make the best of a bad job by 
arranging, if possible, to be father-in-law 
of a legislator. Hence Sir Robert’s sud- 
den disapproval of Liberalism. 

When Elsie, in answer to her letter, re- 
ceived the command to come home in- 
stantly, Hertford, although he would have 
been delighted to go off on a honeymoon 
instead of going back to Drum, was as 
happy as the girl herself. After all, it 
was as well, he realized, to act according 
to regulation, His conscience being satis- 
fied with the thought that he had been 
quite ready to defy convention if defiance 
should be necessary, he wrote a hasty let- 
ter to his aunt, with whom he had been in 
constant correspondence since the episode 
began, and then prepared for the return 
to West Drum. And on reaching his 
hotel after the meeting with which the 
contest had been so auspiciously resumed, 
he found a letter which put to flight any 
lingering doubt as to the propriety of his 
proceedings, and sent him musing hap- 
pily.— 

“ Hartey Street, W., 
** June 27, 1892, 

** My Dear GEoRGE,— 

‘* Just before I met you in the Park three 
weeks ago I was saying to myself, ‘ Why 
didn’t that nephew of mine run off with the 
girl?’ And now you've done it! Well, I 
suppose you'll be bothered with scruples of 
one kind or another. Perhaps you are think- 
ing that you have wronged her father. Dis- 
miss the scruples, The most heinous of the 
few cardinal sins that J can think of is that 
which a man and a woman commit when, lik- 
ing each other, they allow anything or any- 
body to prevent their union. The two of 


you, therefore, were not only justified in tak- 
ing the law into your own hands: you were 
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bound to do as you did. Convention—con- 
science! What are these? There’s much to 
be said for convention ; but there’s very little 
to be said for the conscience which, unless 
you are much changed for the better since I 
saw you, will be making you half-regret your 
escapade. The saying that conscience makes 
cowards of us all is less true than that 
cowardice makes consciences of us all, I’ve 
little patience with conscience as a rule. 
Intellect is but instinct run to seed, and 
conscience is often moral flabbiness giv- 
ing itself airs. Critics of literature say that 
no good story has a moral; and we are all 
pretty well agreed with them. But why has 
it not occurred to any one to say that a life 
with a moral is just as bad as a story with a 
moral? It really is. The eminent Scotchman 
who, addressing Sunday-school children, told 
about a boy with no father or mother, and in 
rags, who, by industry and perseverance and 
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religion, had risen to be rich and powerful, 
and then said to them, impressively, ‘ I am 
that boy /’—that man was as great an outrage 
as David Grieve. For, as Carlyle said, life is 
meant to be an action, not a thought—and 
certainly not a moral, The less we think and 
the more we act, the better. So now, having 
won your bride, win West Drum ; and then, 
conscience paying tribute to convention, come 
to be married decently and in order. I shall 
be proud of you both.—Believe me to remain, 
always yours affectionately, 
*“€ Jutta CHESTERTON,”’ 


‘* Sheer Paganism, I fear,’’ said Hert- 
ford, filling his pipe. ‘* And yet . 
As Mr. Ruskin says of the Bible, so may 
one say of life : it isa great book of which 
not one word is to be understood but 
through an act.’’—Wational Review. 





——- ee —— 


SHELLEY’S CENTENARY. 


(Aveust 41TH, 1892.) 


BY WILLIAM WATSON, 


Wiruin a narrow span of time, 
Three princes of the realm of rhyme, 
At height of youth or manhood’s prime, 
From earth took wing, 
To join the fellowship sublime 
Who, dead, yet sing. 


He, first, his earliest wreath who wove 

Of Jaurel grown in Latmian grove, 

Conquered by pain and hapless love 
Found calmer home, 

Roofed by the heaven that glows above 


Eternal Rome. 


A fierier soul, its own fierce prey, 
And cumbered with more mortal clay, 
At Missolonghi flamed away, 


And left the air 


Reverberating to this day 


Its loud despair. 


Alike remote from Byron’s scorn, 
And Keats’s magic as of morn 
Bursting forever newly-born 


On forests old, 


Waking a hoary world forlorn 
With touch of gold, 


Shelley, the cloud-begot, who grew 
Nourished on air and sun and dew, 
Into that Essence whence he drew 


His life and lyre 


Was fittingly resolved anew 


Through wave and fire. 
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*Twas like his rapid soul! ’Twas meet 

That he, who brooked not Time’s slow feet, 

With passage thus abrupt and fleet 
Should hurry hence, 

Eager the Great Perhaps to greet 
With Why ? and Whence ? 


Impatient of the world’s fixed way, 
He ne’er could suffer God’s delay, 
But all the future in a day 
Would build divine, 
And the whole past in ruins lay, 
An emptied shrine, 


Vain vision ! but the glow, the fire, 

The passion of benign desire, 

The glorious yearning, lift him higher 
Than many a soul 

That mounts a million paces nigher 
Its meaner goal. 


And power is his, if naught besides, 
In that thin ether where he rides, 
Above the roar of human tides 
To ascend afar, 
Lost in a storm of light that hides 
His dizzy car. 


Below, the unhasting world toils on, * 
And here and there are victories won, 
Some dragon slain, some justice done, 
While, through the skies, 
A meteor rushing on the sun, 
He flares and dies, 


But, as he cleaves yon ether clear, 
Notes from the unattempted Sphere 
He scatters to the enchanted ear 
Of earth’s dim throng, 
Whose dissonance doth more endear 
The showering song. 


In other shapes than he forecast 
The world is moulded: his fierce blast,— 
His wild assault upon the Past, — 
These things are vain ; 
Revolt is transient : what must last 
Is that pure strain, 


Which seems the wandering voices blent 
Of every virgin element,— 
A sound from ocean caverns sent,— 
An airy call 
From the pavilioned firmament 
O’erdoming all. 


And in this world of worldlings, where 
Souls rust in apathy, and ne’er 
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A great emotion shakes the air, 
And life flags tame, 

And rare is noble impulse, rare 
The impassioned aim, 


’Tis no mean fortune 


to have heard 


A singer who, if errors blurred 
His sight, had yet a spirit stirred 


By vast desire, 


And ardor fledging the swift word 
With plumes of fire. 


A creature of impetuous breath, 

Our torpor deadlier than death 

He knew not ; whatsoe’er he saith 
Flashes with life : 

He spurreth men, he quickeneth 
To splendid strife. 


And in his gusts of song he brings 
Wild odors shaken from strange wings, 
And unfamiliar whisperings 
From far lips blown, 
While al} the rapturous heart of things 
Throbs through his own,— 


His own that from the burning pyre 
One who had loved his wind-swept lyre 
Out of the sharp teeth of the fire 


Unmolten drew, 


Beside the sea that in her ire 
Smote him and slew. 


— Spectator, 


——_+-9-s —_—_—_— 


THE PRINCESS OF VOLDOMIR, 


BY MARY 


What a strange thing is man, and what a 
stranger 

Is woman! What a whirlpool is her head, 

And what a whirlpool full of depth and danger 

Is all the rest about her! Whether wed 

Or widow, maid or mother, she can change 
her 

Mind like the wind ; whatever she has said 

Or done, is light to what she’ll say or do ; 

The oldest thing on record, and yet new. 


Sopn1a Aveusta, Princess of Anhalt 
Zerbst-Bernburg, ‘‘ that woman Emperor 
who occupied for more than a quarter of 
a century all contemporary minds from 
Voltaire and Frederic the Great to the 
Khan of the Crimea and the Chief of the 
Kirghis,’’ ascended the throne under the 
title of Catherine II. in 1762, a month 
after her degraded, half-imbecile husband, 
Peter III., had been done to death ina 


COSTELLO, 


palace near St. Petersburg—with her 
knowledge and connivance, it is now gen- 
erally believed, though the following ex 
tract from a letter to her favorite Ponia- 
towski, during the first fortnight of her 
widowhood, gives a very different version 
of the calamity : 

‘©. . . After this I placed the deposed 
Emperor under the command of Alexis 
Orloff, with four chosen officers and a de- 
tachment of quiet and sober men, and 
sent him to a distance of 27 versts from 
St. Petersburg to a place called Rapscha, 
very retired but very pleasant, where he 
was to remain while decent and comfort- 
able apartments were prepared for him at 
Schliisselburg, and relays of horses placed 
on the road. But it pleased God to dis- 
pose otherwise. Terror had brought on a 
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dysentery, which continued for three days 
and stopped on the fourth. He drank to 
excess on that day, for he had everything 
he wanted except his liberty. He had, 
however, asked me for nothing but his 
mistress, his dog, his negro, and his vio- 
lin; bat for fear of scandal, and not 
wishing to increase the general excite- 
ment, I sent him only the three last- 
named. The sickness again came on, ac- 
companied by delirium. He was two 
days in this condition, which was fol- 
lowed by excessive weakness, and, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the physicians, 
he at last sunk, demanding a Lutheran 
clergyman. I was afraid the officers 
might have poisoned him, so much was he 
hated. I had him opened, but not a 
trace of poison cou'd be discovered. The 
stomach was very healthy, but the liver 
was inflamed, and he had been carried off 
by a stroke of apoplexy. His heart was 
excessively small, and also dried up.’’ 

The poor wretch had been strangled by 
the hands of the giant Alexis himself, 
whose elder brother Gregory shortly after- 
ward completely superseded Poniatowski. 

Even during her courtship and early 
married life, Catherine had never occupied 
a corner of that shrivelled organ ; and, 
though Peter had almost entirely relied 
for guidance on the judgment and astute 
discretion of his brilliant young wife dur- 
ing the eleven years they lived together 
under the argus eye of the Empress Eliza- 
beth, yet the moment death freed him 
from thraldom he avowed his intention 
of repudiating the Czarina and her son, 
and of sharing the crown with his favor- 
ite, Elizabeth Voronzoff, the plainest and 
dullest of her ladies-in-waiting, according 
to Catherine’s personal memoirs. 

** On the occasion of the celebration of 
peace with the King of Prussia,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘ after having publicly insulted 
me at table, he (the Emperor) gave in the 
evening an order for my arrest. My uncle, 
Prince George, had the order retracted, 
and it was only from this time that [ lis- 
tened to the proposals which had been 
made to me since the death of the Em- 
press Elizabeth. It was intended to seize 
him in his room and imprison him, as had 
formerly been done in the case of the 
Princess Anne and her children. . . . 

‘* The fate of the secret was in the 
hands of the three brothers Orloff, the 
elder of whom Osten remembers to have 
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seen following me everywhere, and per- 
petrating a thousand follies ; his passion 
for me was notorious, and everything he 
has done has been inspired by it. All 
three are men of great determination, and 
very much beloved by the soldiery, as 
they have served in the guards.’’ 

After giving « detailed account of the © 
coup d’état in which she took a spirited 
part, the communication winds up as fol- 
lows : 

‘* It would require a volume to describe 
the conduct of each of the chiefs. The 
Orloffs have shone by their skill in guid- 
ing others, their prudent daring, their 
great presence of mind, and the authority 
which this conduct gave them. They 
have a great deal of good sense, a gener- 
ous courage, an enthusiastic patriotism, 
and an honorable mind. They are passion- 
ately devoted to me, and united among each 
other to a degree that I have never before 
seen in brothers. There are five of them, 
but only three were here. ... In the 
horse guards, an officer named Chitron, 
only twenty-two years old, and an inferior 
officer of seventeen, named Potemkin, 
directed everything with great courage 
and activity. 

‘* Such, pretty nearly, is our history. 
The whole was managed, I confess, under 
my immediate direction, and toward the 
end I had to check its progress, as our 
departure for the country prevented the 
execution ; everything, in fact, was more 
than ripe a fortnight beforehand. The 
late Emperor, when he heard of the tumult 
in the city, was hindered by the women 
about him from following the counsel of 
old Field-marshal Munich, who advised 
him to throw himself into Cronstadt, or 
proceed with a small retinue of the army ; 
and finally, when he went ina galley to 
Cronstadt, the place was already in our 
hands. . .. Talieszin, an officer of the 
port, on his own responsibility, threatened 
to open fire on the galley of the unfortu- 
nate Prince if he attempted a landing. 
In a word, God has brought everything 
about in His own good pleasure, and the 
whole is more a miracle than a merely 
human contrivance, for assuredly nothing 
but the divine will could have produced 
so many felicitous combinations !”’ 

‘¢ What a sight for the nation itself, a 
calm spectacle of these events!” M. Be- 
renger, the French Chargé d’ Affaires, com- 
ments in his official despatch dated the 
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23rd of the same month from St. Peters- 
burg. ‘Qn one side, the grandson of 
Peter I. dethroned and put to death, on 
the other, the grandson of the Czar Ivan 
languishing in fetters ; while a Princess of 
Anhalt usurps the throne of their ances- 
tors, clearing her way to it by a regicide.”’ 

Having seized the reins in this masterly 
fashion, Catherine kept them firmly 
grasped until a stroke of apoplexy carried 
her off thirty-four years later. 

Treading in the footsteps of Peter the 
Great, she added the Crimea: and three 
provinces of Poland to the empire, and 
promoted its prosperity and civilization 
by the wisdoin of her legislature and by 
the building of schools, towns, and mag- 
nificent public institutions. To the al- 
ready well-stocked chroniques scandaleuses 
of the Winter Palace, she contributed a 
forty-year record of ‘‘ gallantries’’ and 
intrigues, the details of which, Sir Will- 
iam Wraxall intimates, only the naive and 
daring pen of a Brantome would lay be- 
fore an enlightened public west of the 
Danube. Finally, this remarkable woman 
enriched the literature of her adopted 
country with an able volume of judicial 
instructions, a few dramatic pieces, and— 
a series of moral tales for the use of the 
young ! 

The loathsome tortures which had been 
inflicted on prisoners were almost entirely 
abolished under her régime, and only 
three historical murders, two of them not 
perfectly proven, are laid to her account, 
viz.: that of her husband in 1762, of the 
Emperor Ivan, stabbed by his own guards 
at Schliisselburg two years later, and of 
the mysterious Princess Tarakanoff in 
1775. 

By referring to contemporary memoirs, 
histories, and encyclopedias, it is impos- 
sible to establish the identity of this beau- 
tiful and spirited woman, who claimed the 
throne as the daughter of the late Em- 
press Elizabeth by her marriage with 
Field-Marshal Rasumovski. Writers con- 
tradict cach other as to the validity of her 
claims, the area of her influence, the place 
of her birth, and the manner and date of 
her death ; some unhesitatingly brand her 
as an impostor and adventuress, the 
daughter of a Nuremberg baker, a Polish 
peddler, ete.; while others, numerically 
stronger, maintain a belief in the genuine- 
ness of her pretensions, and in most of 
the fereign encyclopedias in which the 
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career of Alexis Orloff is sketched apart 
from that of his brother Gregory, refer- 
ence is made to his unscrupulous betrayal 
of the young ‘‘ Princess Tarakanoff, 
daughter of the Empress Elizabeth.’’ 

In the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 
of Firmin Didot, her story is summarized 
as follows : 

** Tarakanoff Elizabeth, born in 1755, 
died at St. Petersburg in 1777. Believed 
to be the issue of the clandestine marriage 
of the Empress Elizabeth with Marshal 
tasumovski. Brought up atthe Palace 
of Anichikoff, she was transferred to the 
fortress of Vereia on the accession of 
Catherine I]. By what chain of circum- 
stances she recovered her liberty is un- 
known ; but it is certain that the Prince 
Radziwil brought her to Ragusa in 1774, 
with the intention of penetrating to Poland 
through Turkey with her, and of destroy- 
ing the work of the first division. 

**This project having fallen through, 
the young Tarakanoff went to Rome, and 
there attracted attention in diplomatic 
circles. Catherine II. commissioned Or- 
loff to free her of this pretendant, who 
promised to the Poles the restoration of 
their country, and to the Pope the enrol- 
ment of her future subjects under the 
banner of the Church. 

** Orloff presented himself, pretended 
to be as convinced of her legitimacy as 
enslaved by her undoubted charms, and 
carried her off to Pisa... thence to 
Leghorn, under the pretext of visiting the 
Russian squadron stationed there. Scarce- 
ly had the unfortunate woman put her foot 
on the vessel] when the Admiral had the 
anchor raised, and brought her, laden 
with irons, to the fortress of St. Peters- 
burg, where she perished in the inunda- 
tion of 1777. Her cell is one of those at 
present to be seen, which, being under 
the level of the Neva, is liable to be sub- 
merged at the least swelling of the waters.’’ 

Sir Thomas Wroughton, the British 
Consul at St. Petersburg during the reigns 
of both Elizabeth and Catherine—who al- 
ways spoke with admiration and respect 
of the latter Empress, and asserted that 
her participation or acquiescence in the 
death of Peter III. was involuntary, re- 
luctant, the result of an insurmountable 
necessity in fact, and that her knowledge 
of the destruction of the Emperor Ivan 
was ‘‘ exceedingly problematical’’—yet, 
in common with all Poland at the time, 
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firmly believed that she had found means 
to entrap the ‘ Princess Tarakanoff, a 
daughter of the Empress Elizabeth,’’ to 
St. Petersburg, and there confined her in 
an underground dungeon, where she was 
smothered during an inundation of the 
Neva. 

In his life of‘ Catherine II., published 
in 1797, Castera gives a detailed account 
of the treacherous capture and betrayal of 
the Princess by Alexis Orloff, while in 
command of the Mediterranean fleet after 
the triumphant Turkish campaign of 1774, 
and he accuses Sir John Dick, the British 
Consul at Leghorn, of complicity in the 
‘* foul conspiracy.’ 

Sir John made no public attempt to re- 
fute the accusation, but in a private con- 
versation, which Wraxall gives in his his- 
torical memoirs, he denied the truth of 
Castera’s statements. Finding himself 
beside the ex-Consul at a dinner party 
given by Mr. Thomas Hope in Berkeley 
Square, on 10th February, 1799, the his- 
torian ventured to inquire if he had read 
the narrative of the Princess Tarakanoff’s 
seizure, related in ‘‘ La Vie de Catherine 
Seconde.”’ 

‘* T have certainly perused it,’’ said he, 
‘* and not without some concern, as I am 
there accused by name, no less than my 
wife, of having been a party to the act of 
transporting by violence a young, unsus- 
pecting, and innocent princess on board 
the Russian fleet. I will relate to you, as 
a man of veracity, all the part I took, and 
all I know relative to the pretended prin- 
cess in question, who is there asserted to 
have been a daughter of Elizabeth, Em- 
press of Russia, by Alexis Razumoffsky. 

‘* During the time that the Russian 
squadron lay in the harbor of Leghorn, 
Alexis Orloff, who was the Admiral, re- 
sided frequently, if not principally, at 
Pisa, where he hired a splendid house. 

One morning he arrived, bringing 
with him a lady whom he introduced to 
my wife and to myself; but he never 
named her, only calling her ‘ Questa 
Tama.’ She was by no means handsome, 
though genteel in her figure ; apparently 
about thirty years of age; and had the 
air of a person who had suffered in her 
health. There seemed something myste- 
rious about her, which excited my curi- 
osity but which I could not penetrate. It 
struck me forcibly that I had seen her be- 
fore, and in England. Being determined, 
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if possible, to satisfy myself on this point, 
as we stood leaning against the chimney- 
piece in my drawing-room before dinner, 
I said to her, ‘I believe, Ma’am, you 
speak English ?’ ‘ I speak only one little,’ 
answered she. We sat down to dinner, 
and after the repast Alexis Orloff proposed 
to my wife and another lady to accompany 
him and the female stranger on board his 
ship. They both declined it ; Orloff took 
her away with him in the evening. .. . 

** On the ensuing morning, when Orloff 
came on shore he proceeded to my house. 
His eyes were violently inflamed, and his 
whole countenance betrayed much agita- 
tion. Without explaining to me the cause 
of his disorder, he owned he had passed a 
very unpleasant night, and he requested 
me to let him have some of the most amus- 
ing books in my library, in order to divert 
the lady who was on board his ship. I 
never saw her again; but I know that 
soon afterward she was sent by Alexis in 
a frigate to Cronstadt ; where, without 
being ever landed, she was transferred up 
the Neva to the fortress of Schliisselburg, 
at the mouth of the Lake Ladoga. Cather- 
ine confined her there in the very room 
that Peter III. had caused to be con- 
structed with intent to shut up herself in 
it. The lady unquestionably died in that 
prison of chagrin; but she was not 
drowned by the waters of the Neva com- 
ing into her apartment, as is asserted in 
‘ La Vie de Catherine Seconde.’ ”’ 

‘* Having related to you,’’ continued 
Sir John Dick, ‘‘ these circumstances, I 
will now inform you whe and what de- 
scription was the lady in question. Far 
from being, as pretended, a daughter of 
Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, her father 
was a baker of Nuremberg, in Franconia. 
If, on this point, my testimony should 
appear to you doubtful or suspicious, the 
present Margrave of Anspach, who is in 
this country and who knew her well, is 
ready to testify the same fact. She was 
a woman of pleasure during a short time 
both in Paris and here in London, at 
which last-mentioned city she had picked 
up a few words of English. _ Prince Nich- 
olas Radziwil, who was driven out of Po- 
land by the Russians, having met her, 
made her his mistress and carried her with 
him into Italy. In order to revenge him- 
self on Catherine, who had expelled him 
from his native country and confiscated 
his immense estates in Lithuania, he re- 
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solved on calling her the Princess Tura- 
kanoff, pretending that she was Elizabeth’s 
own daughter. Such she was, in fact, 
considered to be by many who had seen 
her, and the report, acquiring strength, 
soon reached St. Petersburg. Catherine, 
naturally alarmed at the existence of a 
female Pretender, . . . thought that not 
a moment should be lost in securing the 
person of so dangerous arival. She issued 
private orders to Alexis Orloff enjoining 
him to gain possession of the pretended 
Princess, at all events and by every possi- 
ble means, either of money or of violence. 
To so great a height did the Empress’s 
apprehension rise, that Orloff avowed to 
me he had received the positive commands 
of her Majesty to pursue her to Ragusa, 
where it was understood she had retired, 
to demand her from the Government of 
that small Republic, and if they should 
refuse to give her up to bombard the city 
and lay it in ashes. Bunt Alexis found 
means to entrap or entice her, without 
either disturbance or hostility. He treat- 
ed her as his mistress while he resided at 
Pisa, and while on board his ship at Leg- 
horn. These are all the particulars that I 
know relative to her, and all the share 
that I had in her detention or her misfor- 
tunes.”’ 

As subsequent investigations proved, 
Wraxall very shrewdly comments on the 
plausibility of this narrative, and admits 
that however true it may be in the main 
outline, yet that it did not carry convic- 
tion to his mind on many minor points. 

**T confess that it neither produced 
that sentiment in me,”’ he writes, ‘‘ at 
the time when Sir John related it ; nor, 
on the fullest consideration, am I thor- 
oughly persuaded that the person in ques- 
tion was not the daughter of Elizabeth.’’ 

While forcibly discrediting some of the 
statements made by Castera to the effect 
that the Princess had been deceived by a 
false marriage with Orloff, that she passed 
several days under Sir John Dick’s roof 
in amusement and dissipation, and, finally, 
that ‘‘ the Consul, his wife, and the wife 
of Rear-Admiral Grieg, took their seats 
by her in the barge which conveyed her 
on board the Russian squadron,’’ yet he 
dwells on the strange fact that Sir John 
made no public attempt to repudiate a 
charge which brought such dishonor on 
himself, his country, and the Sovereign 
whom he represented. 
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The silence *‘ seems almost like a nega- 
tive admission of its veracity,’’ he adds, 
‘* for his denial of the accusation given in 
private conversation to me could not re- 
deem his character to the world at large. 
Sir John, we may likewise remember, lay 
under personal obligations to Catherine 
II., who had conferred on him one of the 
Russian orders of knighthood, and from 
his connection with whom, while Orloff 
lay at Leghorn with her fleet, he had de- 
rived great pecuniary advantages; the 
manner in which Alexis treated him, by 
bringing to his house a stranger without 
previously soliciting permission, whom he 
never announced to Sir John, or to his 
wife, by name, and with whom he lived 
as his mistress—these facts seem to imply 
great subservience on the part of the Brit- 
ish Consul, and will probably induce us to 
pause before we give implicit belief to his 
assertions. I leave, however, the decision 
on this point to every man’s own opin- 
ion,’’ he concludes, with a naiveté which 
Sir John’s surviving relatives cannot have 
been expected to appreciate. ‘‘ But was 
the lady in question the daughter of Eliza- 
beth or not ?”’ 

The chronicler shrugs his shoulders, 
and pleads paucity of evidence as an ex- 
cuse for a decisive reply. In extenuation 
of Catherine’s action, he maintains that 
the so-called Tarakanoff would have proved 
a most dangerous competitor for the 
throne had she reached Poland at the time 
when the Imperial forces were at war with 
Turkey ; and that as the Empress had ob- 
tained her own position without right of 
descent, entirely through a revolution and 
the destruction of her husband, so in her 
eyes an impostress was nearly as formid- 
able as a rightful Pretender to the Crown. 

It is certain that she made no effort to 
unveil the identity of her victim after 
death, and it was not until the middle of 
the present century that the matter was 
officially investigated. 

About the year 1860, the Emperor 
Alexander II. appointed a Commission to 
examine the archives relating to the luck- - 
less claimant, and to draw up a report 
thereon, intended for Winter Palace cir- 
culation only. But a contributor to a 
well-known continental periodical had a 
‘* friend at court,’? and eventually the 
following romantic, and yet impartially 
ofticial, memoir was laid before the pub- 
lic. 
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In the month of October, 1772, there 
arrived in Paris a beautiful and interesting 
stranger who styled herself Aly Emetée, 
Princess of Voldomir, and who was trav- 
elling with an imposing suite under the 
protection of Barcn Schenk, an aged rela- 
tive. They hired a handsome residence 
in a fashionable quarter, and without ap- 
parent courtship of notoriety soon found 
themselves the centre of a brilliant social 
circle. The Princess was only five-and- 
twenty, spirituel, fascinating, accom- 
plished, and attractively veiled by a sug- 
gestion of mystery which neither her 
guardian nor any member of her party 
seemed inclined to dispel. 

Various rumors of distinguished incog- 
nita and romantic origin were afloat. 
Some said she was a Circassian, the niece 
and heiress of an immensely rich Persian ; 
others affirmed, the adopted daughter of 
the Shah himself. Hence suitors and ad- 
mirers were not wanting ; and when Her 
Highness’s dividends were late in arriving 
from the East, Baron Schenk had no difhi- 
culty in obtaining credit from tradesmen 
and assistance from his numerous friends, 

The favored suitor seemed to be a Comte 
Rochefort-Velcourt, Grand-Marshal of the 
palace of the reigning Prince of Limburg 
—but when he pleaded for an early mar- 
riage, the Princess put him off with mys- 
terious excuses, and one morning after 
the arrest of Baron Embs, a member of 
her retinue, on a charge of swindling, she 
quietly dismissed her servants, sold her 
equipages, and departed eastward with 
Baron Schenk, leaving no address behind. 
She was traced to Frankfort by a deputa- 
tion of creditors, who assumed so threaten- 
ing an attitude that the whole town was 
made aware of her insolvent condition, 
and the hotel-keeper insisted on her giving 
up the suite of rooms she had engaged. 
Being without credit, and her remittances 
stil] unaccountably delayed, the poor Prin- 
cess knew not whither to turn for a night’s 
lodging, when the unexpected arrival of 
her lover’s sovereign on the scene turned 
the tide of her fate. 

Hearing that. the Jady whom his favor- 
ite Marshal intended to marry was in 
Frankfort, the Prince of Limburg resolved 
to make her acquaintance, and arrived for 
the purpose just at the dramatic moment 
of her eviction. The sight of so much 
beauty and distinction in so sorry a plight, 
coupled with the eloquence of her appeal, 
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completely overpowered the soft-hearted 
potentate. Unhesitatingly he paid the 
greater portion of her debts, guaranteed 
the rest, and established her and the Baron 
in the Chateau de Neusess at Oberstein, 
where he visited them daily. For a few 
days the lady remained absorbed in gloomy 
reserve, then, apparently touched by the 
chivalry and delicate devotion of her new 
champion, she confided to him the sensa- 
tional secret of her parentage, which for 
political motives it seemed she had hither- 
to closely withheld, even from her fiancé. 
She informed him that she was the Prin- 
cess Tarakanoff, daughter of the late Em- 
press Elizabeth, and granddaughter of 
Peter the Great. In early childhood 
placed in a Greek convent, where several 
unsuccessful attempts were made to poison 
her, she was then exiled to Siberia, but 
eventually was rescued by her guardian, 
the Duke of Holstein, and placed under 
the protection of the Persian Court. 

Her story, fluent and plausible, con- 
firmed by minute details from which she 
never afterward deviated, so impressed 
her hearer that he required no further 
credentials of its accuracy, and having as- 
certained that her feelings toward his ab- 
sent official were but of a lukewarm and 
evanescent character, he laid himself and 
his Principality at her feet, and was ac- 
cepted on condition of her guardian’s ap- 
proval, 

The private marriage of the Empress 
Elizabeth with Rasumovski was an almost 
established fact even outside the empire, 
though she did not publicly acknowledge 
her childien, and proclaimed her neph¢ w, 
Peter, as her successor in 1742. Of these 
children, the eldest, a son, died in in- 
fancy ; the second, very retiring and stu- 
dious in disposition, lived till the beyin- 
ning of the present century, and was acci- 
dentally killed while trying a chemical ex- 
periment ; but the daughter, Tarakancff, 
was never heard of after an early incaice- 
ration in a Moscow convent. Her fate 1e- 
mained an unsolved mystery, and what- 
ever interest the Empress’s subjects may 
have had in the matter, it is easy to real- 
ize their reluctance to give it expression 
after the terrible punishment of the Coun- 
tesses Bestucheff and Lapookin, who were 
publicly knouted and had their tongues 
cut out for babbling about the imperial 
amours. 

Assisted by the influence of her new 
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ally, the Princess’s pretensions began to 
attract considerable attention, and Prince 
Radziwil, the Polish leader who had re- 
tired to Mannheim after the last annihilat- 
ing campaign against Russia, hastened to 
make her acquaintance, declared himself 
convinced of her legitimacy, and urgently 
advised her to take immediate steps in 
establishment of her claim against the 
regicide usurper. 

‘“* T regard the enterprise of your High- 
ness as a miracle of Providence, who 
watches over ou: unfortunate country, by 
sending her so great a heroine,’’ Radziwil 
wrote ; at the same time begging her to 
follow him to Venice, where he was en- 
gaged in raising a brigade of his dispersed 
countrymen to assist Turkey in the war 
then raging against the arch enemy. 

Her Highness was quite disposed to ac- 
cept the invitation, She was getting tired 
of her jealous, rather elderly, admirer, the 
revenues of whose thirty-mile of sover- 
eignty she had pretty well drained after 
four or five months’ sojourn in the Chateau 
de Neusess, and she longed for a wider, 
freer sphere of action, quite as much as 
for the unrestrained companionship of 
Radziwil’s aide-de-camp, a brilliant young 
soldier named Domanski, who, having 
fallen in love with her at first sight, had 
followed her from Mannheim to Oberstein, 
where he wooed her in disguise under the 
nose of her unsuspecting host. 

When she announced her intended de- 
parture and the indefinite postponement 
of her marriage, the Prince was plunged 
in despair ; but since she had confided to 
him the secret of her parentage, he had 
become her uncomplaining tool and slave ; 
so he ventured to offer but the feeblest 
resistance, and, notwithstanding his empty 
coffers, managed to raise a sufficient sum 
to convey the siren in almost imperial 
state to the Adriatic, bestowing on her as 
a paiting gift a deed that empowered her 
to assume his title, in case of his death 
before their legal union, 

At Venice ‘‘ Tarakanoff’’ found a mag- 
nificent suite at her disposal in the palace 
of the French Ambassador, and Radziwil 
having obtained the approbation of Louis 
XV., and a notification of his conviction 
of the justice of her claim through an in- 
fluential relative at the Versailles court, 
her salon speedily became the rendezvous 
of the most noted men of theday. Among 
the admirers of the young Princess’s 
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‘‘ esprit, beauty, and deep knowledge of 
European politics’? was Edward Wortley 
Montagu, the eccentric son of the famous 
Lady Mary, whose six-volume correspond- 
ence places her at the head of the female 
letter-writers of Great Britain. 

Chaperoned by the Princess Morawska, 
Radziwil’s sister, ‘‘ Tarakanoff’s” incog- 
nita was still thinly maintained under the 
title ‘* Voldomir,’’ but her pretensions 
were freely canvassed in the town, and an 
attractive brigade of young French and 
Polish officers proposed to form them- 
selves into a bodyguard under the com- 
mand of Domanski, and follow her when 
she moved closer to the seat of war. Un- 
fortunately, the commercial powers of 
Venice did not prove so open to fascina- 
tion or conviction ; after a few small ad- 
vances, the bank begged to close its ac- 
count with the distinguished visitor, and 
when she moved down the Adriatic with 
Radziwil to Ragusa, it was he who de- 
frayed her expenses, and who afterward 
maintained her at the beautiful country 
villa which the French Consul was induced 
to give up for her use. But Sir John 
Dick’s statement that their connection 
was otherwise than political and platonic 
seems to be without foundation. 

The quaint hospitable little republic of 
Ragusa was much excited by the arrival 
of the mysterious stranger and her brilliant 
military cavalcade, and when the resident 
nobility, who dated from the days of 
Charlemagne, had been vouchsafed a 
glimpse of the credentials of her august 
birth, including the will of the late Em- 
press Elizabeth appointing her her heiress 
and successor, and the Duke of Holstein 
her guardian during minority—the enthu- 
siasm became unbounded, and the ardent 
Ragusans were ready to stake their lives 
on the truth and justice of her claim. If 
any outsider ventured to express doubt or 
suspicion, he became the object of public 
contumely and the recipient of a warlike 
invitation from Domanski, which few 
cared to court, as the young Pole was the 
most skilled swordsman of the city. 

The party remained in. this shelter for 
more than a year, watching the campaign 
on the Danube, and waiting for a propi- 
tious moment to advance. But the mo- 
ment never came. The year 1774 proved 
a disastrous one to Poland’s prospects ; 
her powerful friends, Louis XV., the 
Pope, and the Sultan went the way of all 

















flesh, and the latter was succeeded by a 
less warlike ruler, who opened his reign 
by a signature of peace with Russia. 

This step prostrated the high-hearted 
Radziwil for the time being, and the Prin- 
cess, noting that her adherents were be- 
ginning to weary a little of their Capuan 
quarters, wisely took the initiative. She 
gratefully disbanded her gallant body- 
guard, and, accompanied only by the de- 
voted Domanski and a Polish Jesuit 
named Chanecki, made her way to Naples, 
with a letter of introduction from Edward 
Montagu to the English Ambassador, Sir 
William Hamilton, 

Lady Hamilton received her effusively, 
and offered her apartments in her house ; 
but ‘* Tarakanoff’s’’ object being to gain 
the support of the new Pope and the head 
of the Jesuits, Cardinal Albani, she moved 
almost at once to the capital, and there, 
settling in secluded quarters, avoided the 
fashionable world, and promptly gained 
for herself a reputation for saintly propri- 
ety and benevolence, by the austerity of 
her life and her large gifts to the poor of 
the city—the money forthcoming through 
the sale of brevets of orders founded by 
the bankrupt Prince of Limburg, who 
still hoped for her return. By this device 
she gained many friends ; but, funds fail- 
ing her, when the brevets were exhausted 
she wrote to the Hamiltons, begging them 
to help her in raising a considerable sum 
on the revenues of the Count of Ober- 
stein. Without treacherous intent, Sir 
William enclosed her letter to the Consul 
at Leghorn, asking his co-operation, and 
he showed it to Alexis Orloff, who at 
once determined to carry out the imperial 
wishes without bloodshed or esclandre. 
Through the agency of a Roman banker 
he offered large advances, and, seeing 
how eagerly the bait was swallowed, he 
then sent his Adjutant to entreat the 
Princess of Voldomir to visit Pisa, and 
give him the great honor and pleasure of 
making her acquaintance, 

Having always had a longing diplomatic 
eye on the mighty Orloff brothers, she 
was delighted at the invitation, particu- 
larly as there were ‘‘ signs in the air’’ 
showing that Catherine was beginning to 
revolt under the insolence of the elder 
brother, who scornfully refused the posi- 
tion that Rasumovski had occupied in the 
late Empress’s ménage, and demanded a 
public ceremonial—even a joint corona- 
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tion, it was rumored—as compensation 
for the trammels of matrimony with one 
of the most brilliant women of Europe ; 
and to gain such allies as these the Prin- 
cess of Voldomir would have gladly trav- 
elled from one end of the globe to the 
other. 

In vain Domanski tried to dissuade her 
from the journey, and to impress on her his 
conviction of Orloff’s intended treachery. 

‘*When have I been accustomed to 
consult you?’’ she imperiously asked. 
‘* 1 go whither my destiny calls. If you 
fear to follow, remain behind.’’ 

‘* My life belongs to you. Where you 
go, | go,’’ was his answer. 

The manner of her reception at Pisa 
gave no cause for apprehension. She was 
installed in a handsomely furnished house, 
the greatest respect and attention were 
shown to the members of her party, and 
her royal claims were tacitly acknowl- 
edged. 

Following the general lead, the hercu- 
lean Admiral at once made love to his 
fascinating guest with such success that, 
after less than a fortnight’s acquaintance, 
he proposed an immediate and secret mar- 
riage. 

Believing that such a step would bring 
her to the threshold of the Winter Palace, 
she consented unhesitatingly, with an ut- 
ter disregard for Domanski’s feelings. 

In the presence of two of Orloff’s con- 
federates, a third, disguised as a priest, 
performed the scandalous rite, and utterly 
unsuspicious of treachery, she accepted 
next day an invitation to witness a naval 
fight in the port of Leghorn, which the 
Admiral informed her he had commanded 
in celebration of his nuptials. 

The spectacle included a banquet at 
sea, to which the leading citizens of Pisa 
and Leghorn were invited, but to what 
extent Sir John Dick was cognizant of the 
plot is not disclosed. It is clearly asserted 
that both he and his wife took part in the 
féte, but that they were not on board the 
barge which conveyed the lady to the 
squadron, as stated by Castera. In the 
first vessel, according to the memoir, Or- 
loff placed all his local guests, while the 
second was reserved for the Princess, her 
friends, and himself. 

Sailing slowly toward the north of the 
harbor, the unfortunate woman became so 
absorbed in the brilliant coup d’ail that 
she did not notice they had left the com- 
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panion vessel well behind, until Doman- 
ski’s white face and his agitated whisper 
‘* Betrayed !’’ made her suddenly aware 
that Orloff was no longer in sight, and 
that she was surrounded by soldiers. 

The captain of the frigate came forward 
and announced that she and her party 
were the prisoners of the Empress of Rus- 
sia, that her papers had been seized at 
Pisa, and her servants arrested. 

She was conveyed to the Admiral’s 
cabin, where she remained in a state of 
speechless despair until evening, when an 
orange was handed to her by one of Or- 
loff’s attendants, wrapped in a piece of 
paper on which was scribbled in the Ad- 
miral’s handwriting— 

** Have courage, beloved. 
prisoner like yourself.”’ 

Believing that her perfidious host was 
confined in another part of the vessel, 
she recovered her equanimity to some ex- 
teut, and bore the long and stormy jour- 
ney to the Baltic with uncomplaining 
steadfastness and reserve. 

They did not sail until morning. Dur- 
ing the night Orloff slipped back to port, 
and the violently inflamed eyes and agi- 
tated manner described by the Consul 
probably show that, consummate scoun- 
dre] as the man was, yet that he must have 
had a pretty bad quarter of an hour be- 
fore he resigned to a cruel grave the wom- 
an who had trusted him. 

Cronstadt was reached in the middle of 
the night and the vessel boarded by Galit- 
zin, who conveyed the prisoners direct to 
the fortress of Saint Peter. 

Next day the minister used every threat 
and inducement his imagination could sug- 
gest to make the dauntless woman confess 
that her claim was false, that she was no 
Russian Princess but a Polish peasant, the 
daughter of a small innkeeper at Prague, 
and, failing utterly, he addressed himself 
to her companion : 


I am a 


But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove 

By firm resolve to conquer love ! 
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Neither the prospects of a_ painful 
death, of a life exile to Siberia, nor the 
promise of immediate release with high 
favors to follow, could shake Domanski’s 
supreme fealty ; and after lying for two 
months, half naked and half starved, in 
an icy dungeon under the level of the 
Neva, ‘‘ Tarakanoff’’ still persisted in the 
truth of the story she had always main- 
tained, though she was repeatedly assured 
that she could leave Kussia unmolested an 
hour after she had signed a confession of 
imposture. 

Though her brilliant versatility and 
daring, her powers of fascination and 
faithlessness in love, decidedly favor her 
claim to kinship with the Livonian peasant 
who made a tool of Menschikoff and shared 
the throne with Peter the Great, yet the 
weight of evidence inclines to the decision 
that the ‘* Princess of Voldomir’’ was but a 
skilful adventuress whom Radziwil used 
as an instrument to upset the power of his 
country’s worst enemy. However, it is 
undeniable that Catherine dreaded her as 
a rival, that for nearly a century after her 
death no effort was made by the State to 
establish her identity, or the date and 
manner of the death of Elizabeth’s daugh- 
ter in the Moscow convent or the castle of 
Vereia, and finally that the prisoner was 
buried with the greatest secrecy at dead 
of night, her jailer and his assistants being 
sworn to the strictest silence regarding 
her last moments and her resting-place. 

To what extent the magnificent Pole 
believed in the pretensions of the woman 
he loved to his undoing will never be 
known, for he dropped dead during the 
terrible winter journey to Siberia in 1775, 
and within a few weeks, exhausted by 
cold and hunger, the Princess joined him 
in “‘ the eternal silence,’’ leaving her per- 
sonality one of the unsolved mysteries of 
the eighteenth century, and her brief 
career of passion and adventure a prolific 
theme for the writers of historical melo- 
drama, of which few, if any, have availed 
themselves.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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Tue game that is now generally known 
as the ‘‘ Tug-of-War,’’ was at one time 
better known to schoolboys as ‘** French 
and English,’’ under which name boys 
used to divide into two parties, and try 
to pull each other over a line by tugging 
at the same rope. Possibly the name 
was changed as being rather too compro- 
mising when the wrong party won ; still, 
it should not be forgotten, as it applies 
excellently well to a ‘‘ tug-of-war’’ which 
is forever going on, the struggle for the 
supremacy of one language over all others 
that are spoken by the human race. In 
spite of the claims that may be advanced 
on behalf of German or Spanish, we think 
that two languages have so far outstripped 
them and all other competitors as to be 
alone worthy of consideration as pretend- 
ants to the post of a universal language, 
and that those two languages are English 
and French,—French by right of priority, 
for it has been recognized officially as the 
universal language from time immemorial ; 
and English because it is more universally 
spoken than any other, There is no cor- 
ner of the world where English may not 
be heard ; it has followed in the wake of 
the English Flag, celebrated by Mr. Kip- 
ling, and it can boast of more numerous 
and more varied speakers than any other 
language, not even excepting Dutch and 
Spanish, or that strange medley known as 
the Lingua Franca. We are not speak- 
ing, of course, of mere number alone— 
for in that case it is possible that China 
might head the list by the sheer weight 
of its own inhabitants, and Germany 
would certainly outdistance France—but 
of number and importance combined ; and 
in these points together we cannot but 
think the French and English stand out 
alone beyond all competitors, and that the 
struggle to be regarded as the world’s in- 
terpreter lies between them. We should 
have liked to have considered the claims 
of Volapik in this matter; but as we 
have never met or even heard of any one 
who spoke that unknown tongue, we can- 
not seriously admit that it has entered the 
competition, Our attention has been drawn 
to this struggle by an interview, which is 
printed in the Zimes from the Montreal 
Daily Witness, in which a French-Cana- 
dian priest gives it as his deliberate opio- 


ion that in Canada the French language 
is rapidly disappearing before the English, 
If that is really the fact, it is a very inter- 
esting one for many reasons, and one that 
requires to be accounted for ; for French 
in Montreal was undoubtedly the language 
of the majority, and there seems to be no 
external reason why it should have been 
the one to give way in the struggle for 
survival between the two. Father Chini- 
quy, the priest in question, gives his rea- 
son for the result of the struggle ; and al- 
though we do not altogether agree with 
him, it is one which contains, we fancy, a 
fair measure of truth, Perhaps it would 
be as well, however, to accept Father 
Chiniquy’s facts, and the forecasts that 
he draws from them, with a certain reser- 
vation, He has been for many years a 
Protestant propagandist, and a fierce op- 
ponent of the Roman Catholic Church, to 
which he once belonged ; so that it may 
be that with him the wish has been to 
some degree the father of the thought, 
and the possibility of the French language 
dying out of Canada is in reality as remote 
as the ultimate victory in that country of 
the Protestant Church, 

From the very beginning of things, one 
language has been mutually accepted by 
the others as an interpreter. Without 
going back to more remote ages, we might 
instance Greek, spoken by the polite so- 
ciety of the ancient world much in the 
saine way as French is spoken by the Rus- 
sians of our day; to be succeeded by 
Latin, the language of the Church, of 
Literature, and of such Embassies as went 
forth to foreign countries ; to be succeed- 
ed in later times by French, the language 
of Governments and Ambassadors, Will 
there be a further change, and French, in 
its turn, give place to English? That is 
a question which time alone can answer ; 
but we cannot help believing, with Father 
Chiniquy, that the change is more than 
possible. The struggle in Canada is per- 
haps hardly a fair test of the respective 
strength of the two languages, for though 
neither one of them can claim to be the 
official language rather than the other, 
English is the language of the dominant 
race, and that is a consideration that must 
have weight, even when we set against it 
the numerical superiority of the French 
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population. Father Chiniquy, however, 
will have it that English is likely to thrust 
out the other by virtue of its own intrinsic 
merits, and seems to have no doubt what- 
ever of the disappearance of the French 
language before long. ‘‘ Everywhere,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ in the United States, the chil- 
dren of French-Canadians, as soon as they 
acquire the English language at school, 
give up the use of French except to speak 
to their mothers. By this process, the 
French must rapidly disappear. It is the 
same here.’’ And then he instances the 
case of a little girl who had been sent by 
her mother to visit him, and who spoke 
to him for some time in English. ‘* Mais 
ne pouvez-vous pas parler Frangais ?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘O mon Dieu! est-ce que je 
parle Anglais ?’’ the child answered in 
perfect good faith, for she had been sim- 
ply talking the language that was most 
natural to her. No doubt a Welsh child 
who had learned English at school would 
have done the same ; but it does not fol- 
low, when the child returns to its own 
home and to its parents, who ‘‘ have no 
English,’’ as the phrase goes, that it will 
make any effort to keep up the language 
which has become the most natural to 
speak. Indeed, it is quite possible that 
its own child, in time to come, will find 
Welsh spoken in its home, and nothing 
else. Father Chiniquy 1s more interesting 
when he gives his own reasons for pre- 
ferring to speak English,—reasons which, 
he is sure, are shared by a great many of 
his compatriots. It is because he can ex- 
press himself with greater ease in English 
than in French. ‘‘ When I write a 
book,’’ he says—‘‘ and I have written 
many—lI write it in English, and then 
translate it into French. Your expression 
is mere direct ; your syntax is more sim- 
ple, and the sound of your language more 
forcible.’”’ That is true enough in every 
particular. Our grammar is delightfully 
simple and void of complications. The 
sounds of the language are decidedly more 
forcible, especially when the language 
used is that of anger,—for the rolling of 
a never-ending ‘‘ r’’ is but a poor substi- 
tute for the loud explosion of a furious 
monosyilable. Also, it may fairly be 
said that our mode of expression js more 
direct,—but not more lucid,—at least, we 
think not. Indeed, we are almost tempt- 
ed to suggest that Father Chiniquy writes 
his books in English for his own satisfac- 
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tion, and then translates them into French 
to explain his thought more clearly to 
others. Of the two languages, French, 
to our mind, is not only the more flexible, 
but it gives a better opportunity to make 
one’s meaning unmistakable, wherever the 
thoughts that require to be expressed are 
themselves somewhat involved. Take, 
for example, a philosophical treatise. In 
its original German—should it be written 
in that language, which by some malign 
fate has become the language of philoso- 
phy—it is a hideous thing. Translated 
into English, it becomes decidedly better, 
though still full of obscurities and am- 
biguities which belong rather to the medi- 
um in which it is conveyed than to the 
original thought. Translated into French, 
nearly all the difficulties disappear. Per- 
haps the lucidity is owing to a certain 
precision and exactness that it inherits 
from the Latin, to which it bears so close 
an affinity. That the sounds of our lan- 
guage are more forcible, we readily agree ; 
and it is on this point that Father Chiniquy 
most insists. What an ear-filling sound, 
he says, is the word ‘‘ Fire,’’ and how 
very tame and unsatisfactory is the French 
‘** Feu,’’ in comparison, ‘*‘ You can say 
‘Ready !’”’ he continues, ‘‘in a most 
sonorous shout ; in French it is ‘ Prét !’ 
—there is nosound. ‘ All aboard ;’ with 
us it is ‘ Embarquez,’ and you cannot hear 
it at ten feet. Yes, Sir, the English lan- 
guage is bound to become the universal 
language.’’ We shonld rather say, the 
American language, judging from the 
specimens which Father Chiniquy gives 
us. ‘All aboard !’’ is decidedly an 
Americanism ; and the English equivalent, 
‘Take your seats, please,’’ is no better 


than the French ‘‘ En voiture.’’ How- 
ever, that is merely by the way. It is an 


undoubted fact that for short, peremptory 
commands, the English language is the 
language par excellence ; certainly it is the 
universal language of those that go down 
to the sea in ships ; and the orders, ‘‘ Stop 
her !’’ ‘‘ Ease her !’’ ‘‘ Back her !’? may 
be heard in every port in the world, com- - 
ing from the lips of every nationality. 

As a language, it is certainly direct, in 
the way that it is not given to the use of 
polite paraphrase. We remember a no- 
tice in three languages affixed to the door 
of a saloon on board a mail-steamer, In 
English, the passengers were forbidden to 
do something, —we forget the exact nature 














of the veto, but it was curt to the last de- 
gree. In Spanish, ‘‘ Sefiores the passen- 
gers were requested’’ not to commit the 
same offence. In Portuguese, ‘‘ The 
grace of Senhores the passengers was 
prayed not to,’’ etc. After all, the mean- 
ing was much the same, and the English 
version had at least the advantage of being 
the shortest. It is this peremptory tone 
which has perhaps given English its place 
in the proverbial classification as the lan- 
guage of dogs. ‘‘Spanish,’’ says the 
proverb, ‘‘ one talks to the gods ;” in 
truth, it is almost high-flown enough for 
the upper regions, but we may note that 
the proverb was Spanish in origin, ** Ital- 
ian, one talks to one’s friends ;’’ one can 
be effusively warm in Italian, and yet have 
a ring of sincerity. ‘‘ French, to one’s 
mistress ;”” it is capable of such infinite 
variety of endearments and cajolements, 
that the wanting sincerity is never missed. 
‘* German, to one’s horse ;’’ and if he 
neighs in answer, he answers, we suppose, 
in good German ‘‘ And English, to a 
dog!’ Well, it is a fact that dogs under- 
stand English better than any other tongue. 
We are not disposed to quarrel with that 
proverb ; least of all with the place that it 
assigns to the French language. No other 
language in the world is capable of ex- 
pressing so many nuances, to borrow one 
of its words, or shades of sentiment, and 
gradations of tender feeling. The good 
Canadian priest may have found English 
the most suitable language to write his 
books in; but then, his works were not 
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probably novels that treated of love and 
romance. If he had wished to make 
love, he would possibly have preferred 
the use of French. How absolutely un- 
translatable into English is a certain kind 
of French verse! Not only the beautiful, 
fictitious passion of De Musset, but the 
softer and more restrained melancholy of 
Béranger. Compare the latter’s ‘‘ Le 
Grenier’ with Thackeray’s translation of 
the same. No one could more thor- 
oughly taste and appreciate that exquisite 
sigh of regret than Thackeray himself ; 
and yet when he comes to clothe it in 
English, there is hardly an English word 
he can dress it in, and what an ill-fitting 
garment he has turned out! ‘‘ The Gar- 
ret’ would be a pretty little poem, if one 
had not read the ‘‘ Grenier :’” to translate 
the latter was to attempt the impossible, 
—quite as impossible a feat as the transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Peg of Limavaddy”’ into French. 
But the language of lovers, and of senti- 
ment generaily, is not the one that is likely 
to become the universal language of the 
human race,—not even though it is also 
the language of Courts and courtiers. It 
is the language which is most universally 
the language of commerce that is likely to 
become in the course of time the recog- 
nized interpreter among other languages. 
And that language at the present moment 
is English. The world will certainly lose 
nothing in the exchange ; the language of 
Shakespeare need make no apology when 
it usurps the place of the language of Vol- 
taire.—Spectutor. 
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Sourney, making his début in London 

- literary society early in 1797, lamented to 

Joseph Cottle that in the countenance of 

every “‘ lion’’ he had met he found some 
unpleasant trait, 


‘* Mary Imlay’s,’’* he continues, ‘is the 
best, infinitely the best. The only fault in 
it is an expression indicating superiority ; not 
haughtiness, not sarcasm in Mary Imlay, but 
still it is unpleasant. Her eyes are light 
brown, and though the lid of one of them is 
affected by a little paralysis, they are the most 
meaning I ever saw. . As for Godwin, he 
has large noble eyes and a nose—oh, most 
abominable nose! Language is not vitupera- 





* The name by which Mary Wollstonecraft 
was then known. 


New Series.—Vot, LVI., No, 3. 


tious enough to describe the effect of its 
downward elongation. ... I never see it. 
without longing to cut it off.” * 

The month in which these candid com- 
ments were written saw the marriage of 
the two famous persons described. Will- 
iam Godwin, the son of a Dissenting min- 
ister, was educated for the same calling,. 
and followed it for some time at Ware 
and Stowmarket. But his faith, being 





* “* Life and Correspondence of Southey,’” 
vol, i. p. 305. 

+ According to Mr. Kegan Paul, in his ‘‘ Life: 
of Godwin,” and also in the Memoir of Mary 
Wollstonecraft prefixed to the ‘‘ Letters to. 
Imlay.”” Mrs. Shelley says, ‘‘ The precise 
date is not known,” 
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always a matter more of the head than the 
heart, was shaken by a wider acquaintance 
with controversial literature, and in 1785 
he established himself in London as a po- 
litical writer on the Liberal side, and one 
of the brilliant group of authors intro- 
duced to the public by Murray.  ‘Tal- 
fourd, in a remarkable analytical sketch 
of Godwin, after saying that at one time 
his reputation ‘‘ filled Europe with its 
echoes,’’ adds— 

“In his mind the faculty of abstract reason 
so predominated over all others as practically 
to extinguish them . . . the apparent anom- 
alies of his intellectual history arose from 
the application of his power to the passions, 
the interests and the hopes of mankind ata 
time when they kindled into frightful action, 
and when he calmly worked out his problems 
among their burning elements with the ice- 
brook’s temper and the severest logic,’’ * 

This philosophic calm was manifested 
in Godwin’s life as consistently as in his 
writings, until, at the mature age of forty- 
one, it was disturbed by an influence 
which he had hitherto held up to con- 
tempt as of vastly overrated power ; and, 
in his own words, ‘‘ friendship melted 
into love’ for Mary Wollstonecraft. 

She resembled Godwin in love of study 
and in capacity for hard, steady, literary 
work. In character she was his very antip- 
odes. Impulsive, generoxs, and ardently 
affectionate, her life had been a series of 
sacrifices of time, money, and health for 
her relatives and friends; the last and 
most fatal being when she gave her heart 
to Gilbert Imlay. He was an American, 
resident, like herself, in Paris, during the 
First French Revolution. Although any 
religious or legal ceremony would have in- 
volved both of them in some risk, as Mary 
must have declared that she was a British 
subject, 

‘* She considered herself,’’ says Mr. Kegan 
Paul, “‘ in the eyes of God and man, his wife, 
Religious as she was, and with a strong moral 
sense, she yet made the grand mistake of sup- 
posing that it was possible for one woman to 
undo the consecrated custom of ages, to set 
herself in opposition to the course of society 
and not be crushed by it.’’ + 


She was soon and bitterly undeceived. 


In May, 1795, Imlay executed a legal 
document empowering ‘‘ Mary Imlay, my 
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best friend and wife,’’ to ariange some 
difficult business for him in Sweden and 
Norway ; when she rejoined him in Eng- 
land in the autumn, her arduous and some- 
what perilous task accomplished, he pro- 
posed separation, and offered her an an- 
nuity which she indignantly refused. In 
her first despair she attempted to drown 
herself. After a time she resumed her 
studious habits, and was supporting her 
little daughter Fanny by literary work, 
when Godwin became acquainted with her, 
They were married, as we have seen, in 
1797. On August 30 a daughter was 
born, and two days later Mrs. Godwin 
expired. 

The tenor of their brief union may best 
be judged by this passage from a letter in 
which Godwin told Holcroft of his loss : 

‘*I firmly believe that there does not exist 
her equal in this world, I know from experi- 
ence we were formed to make each other 
happy. Ihave not the least expectation that 
I can ever know happiness again.’’ 

Godwin was seen at his best in the un- 
wonted warmth and humility of his appre- 
ciation of his wife, his genuine giief on 
losing her, and his tender anxiety for the 
two little half sisters left in his charge. 
‘*T am the most unfit person for this 
office ; she was the best qualified in the 
world,’’ he wrote. The affectionate and 
playful messages he sent to the children 
during brief absences from London after 
their mother’s death show that where they 
were concerned the ‘‘ great head of cold 
brains’ was overruled by a warm heart ; 
and their future lives might have taken a 
different course had not Godwin, a little 
later, fallen under the narrowing influence 
of a jealous and selfish woman. 

lt was a growing sense of his own in- 
ability to ensure the children’s welfare, 
combined, it is alleged, with a display of 
unsolicited affection on the part of bis 
housekeeper, which hurried Godwin into 
the almost comic attempts to effect a sec- 
ond marriage so fully detailed in Mr. 
Kegan Paul’s Memoir. 

The first lady he addressed was Harriet 
Lee, joint author with her sister of the 
‘* Canterbury Tales’’ and other forgotten 
fictions. Godwin met her four times at 
Bath, where she and her sisters kept a 
ladies’ school, and on his return to London 
opened a correspondence, or rather a con- 
troversy, in which, as a disinterested 
friend, ‘‘ he tried to argue the lady into 
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matrimony.’’ The marginal comments 
made by Miss Lee on Godwin’s surprising 
effusions are worthy of a précieuse, ‘* His 
title to be received as an acquaintance,’’ 
she decides, ‘* has been lost by his for- 
wardness to employ the privileges and 
claim the rights of a more endeared rela- 
tion,”’ 

A strong contrast to the prim Somer- 
setshire governess was Mrs. Reveley, with 
whom Godwin next tried his fortune, 
Brorght up in Constantinople from the 
age of eight, she went to Rome at fifteen 
to study under Angelica Kauffman, and 
almost immediately married a young archi- 
tect, with whom she returned to England. 
ler beauty and talent, independence of 
mind, springing from her varied experi- 
ences, and gentleness of disposition, 
charmed Godwin, who became her inti- 
mate friend. Mr. Reveley died with ap- 
palling suddenness, and before a month 
had elapsed Godwin made it very plain to 
the voung widow, still distracted with 
grief, that he aspired to fill his friend’s 
place ; and he was astonished and even 
indignant that she would not at once ac- 
cept in him what, with a slight confusion 
of metaphors, he called a protector, a 
harbor and an amulet.* 

“There is Juck’’ (whether good or ill 
is not defined) ‘‘ in odd numbers.’’ God- 
win’s third overture was more favorably 
received. This time, indeed, the lady 
may be said to have taken the initiative. 
Godwin was not precisely an ideal Romeo, 
nor could Mrs. Clairmont have been in 
any sense a fair representative of Juliet. 
Yet it was from a balcony that she made 
her first attack on his heart. In 1801 
they occupied adjoining houses in the 
Polygon, Somers Town. Mrs. Clairmont, 
who had for some time vainly endeavored 
to attract her neighbor’s attention, at last 
played a bold stroke. Entering her bal- 
cony one May evening when the philos- 
opher was seated in his own, she ex- 
claimed—‘‘ Is it possible that I behold 
the immortal Godwin ?’’ Before the end 
of the year they were married. + 

The new Mrs. Godwin, a woman of a 
somewhat coarse and commonplace order 
of talent and good looks, active and not 
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unkindly, but pre-eminently unsuited to 
control and direct sensitive and romantic 
temperaments, had, by her first marriage, 
a son Charles and a daughter Jane, who 
afterward called herself Clare. The fam- 
ily circle was completed by William God- 
win, born in 1803. The children wete 
from infancy steeped in an atmosphere of 
restless mental activity, which left no be- 
lief unchallenged, and was apt to confuse 
liberty with license, Nearly all the men 
and women prominent in politics or liter- 
ature, who would now be called ‘** philo- 
sophical Radicals,’’ consulted Godwin as 
an oracle, and made frequent pilgrimages 
to his shrine, generally extending their 
interest to the little ones within its homely 
and meagre limits. So early as 1800 we 
find Coleridge writing to Godwin :— 
‘* Hartley sends his love to Mary. 
‘ What ? and not to Fanny?’ *‘ Yes, and 
to Fanny. But I'll have Mary.’’’* And 
in Mrs. Rossetti’s Life of Mrs. Shelley+ 
she describes Mary and Fanny hiding un- 
der a sofa to hear Coleridge recite his 
** Ancient Mariner.’’ Mrs. Godwin would 
have banished the little rebels to bed, but 
the poet interceded, and they were left to 
their fearful joy. 

Very different associations clustered 
round the name of Lamb, also a frequent 
visitor. According to the same biog- 
rapher, Mary could remember his once 
going in first to supper at Godwin’s house, 
blowing out the candles, placing a leg of 
mutton in his friend Martin Burney’s 
hand, and crying reproachfully, when the 
others entered with lights, ‘‘ Oh, Martin, 
Martin! I should never have thought it 
of you !”’ 

The girls’ characters developed rapidly 
in this stimulating environment. Jane 
Clairmont, variously described as the eld- 
est and youngest of the three—Mr,. Kegan 
Paul calls her a little older than Fanny, 
and Mrs. Marshall a little younger than 
Mary, while Mrs. Rossetti says she was 
*‘ of age’’ before Mary was seventeer— 
was bright, excitable and impetuous, with 
her mother’s exacting temper, and a most 
trying propensity to hysterics whenever 
she was thwarted. Fanny was the peace- 
maker, acceptable to Mrs, Clairmont for 
her domestic usefulness, and to Godwin 
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for her gentle, submissive disposition. 
Mary was at once ambitious and dreamy, 
affectionate and reserved. When she was 
about fifteen, Godwin thus describes ‘‘ the 
daughters of Mary Wollstonecraft :’’— 


“Fanny, the elder, is of a quiet, modest, 
unshowy disposition, somewhat given to in- 
dolence, which is her greatest fault, but so- 
ber, observing, peculiarly clear and distinct 
in the faculty of memory, and disposed to ex- 
ercise her own thoughts and follow her own 
judgment, Mary, my daughter, is the reverse 
of her in many particulars, She is singularly 
bold, somewhat imperious, and active of mind, 
Her desire of knowledge is great, and her per- 
severance in everything she undertakes almost 
invincible. My own daughter is, I believe, 
very pretty. Fanny is by no means hand- 
some ; but in general prepossessing.’’ * 


Mary had also an intense capacity for 
loving, which her father was not likely 
to discover—and a passion for mental cul- 
tivation, which he might have been ex- 
pected to encourage. But he was divided 
between abstract speculations and very 
mundane financial difficulties, and while 
the girls had, in an intermittent way, such 
instruction from governesses and schools 
as was then obtainable, the guiding influ- 
ence of her mind and character was at 
that time chiefly derived from long mus- 
ings in St. Pancras churchyard, where her 
mother was buried, over that mother’s 
impassioned writings, and the sad story 
of her enthusiastic disappointed life, cut 
short in its brief period of peace. 

Mrs. Godwin, who had a large belief 
in her own business capacity, persuaded 
her husband to embark in publishing— 
first under the name of his foreman Bald- 
win, afterward in Skinner Street as ‘‘ M. 
J. Godwin & Co,’’ They both worked 
hard to advance the business, but it was 
always precarious, and occasioned heavy 
and frequent demands on the liberality of 
friends to avert its total collapse. 

Much of Mary’s childhood was spent in 
the country, and she also paid a long visit 
to Scotland. One of her biographers 
(L. M. Rossetti) quotes an Edinburgh 
bookseller named Miller who accompanied 
Mary and her friends to the Highlands, 
and said that at first sight of the moun- 
tains and cascades she fell on her knees 
and thanked Heaven for being allowed to 
behold so much beauty. 





* ** Life of Godwin,” by Kegan Paul, vol. ii. 
p. 214. 
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On Mary’s return to Skinner Street in 
March, 1814, she found that an important 
addition had been made to her father’s 
long list of constant visitors. It was 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

The son of a Sussex gentleman of old 
family and good position, he had been 
expelled from Oxford and forbidden to 
enter his father’s house, for publishing a 
pamphlet called ‘‘ The Necessity of Athe- 
ism.’’ During his banishment he had 
further enraged Mr. Timothy Shelley, a 
typical country squire of the period, by, 
when only nineteen, making a runaway 
match with the daughter of an ex-hotel 
keeper (Hogg says of Jewish extraction) 
named Westbrook—partly influenced by 
admiration for her lovely face and grati- 
tude for her avowed preference, but chiefly 
in order to deliver the girl of sixteen from 
the ‘‘ tyranny’’ of her boarding-school. 

There had been for some time an ac- 
tive correspondence between the authors 
of ‘‘ Queen Mab”’ and of ‘‘ Political Jus- 
tice.’’ Godwin, as Mr. Kegan Paul ob- 
serves, had a great attraction for persons 
much younger than himself. *‘ To him, 
as to a confessor, young men brought 
their difficulties, intellectual and social, 
and confided to him their sorrows and 
their sins, with their aspirations after a 
higher life.’ No wonder that Shelley, 
constantly seeking sympathy, and like all 
idealists, constantly disappointed, should 
have turned for counsel to the sage and 
prophet, whose visions of human progress 
and perfectibility seemed so congenial 
with his own. Once Shelley visited Skin- 
ner Street accompanied by his wife, Har- 
riet, —whose radiant girlish beauty, golden 
curls, good temper and gay satin dress, 
made a strong impression on Godwin}s 
family. 

Two years had elapsed since this first 
meeting, changing Mary from an unformed 
child to a graceful and thoughtful girl, 
with fair hair, eyes soft and clear, of a 
variable shade of brownish gray, a trans- 
parent complexion, untinged by color, and 
a voice of exquisite sweetness. In Shel- 
ley, she found everything to captivate her 
imagination. He, who exerted nothing 
short of fascination over men so diametri- 
cally opposed in tastes and habits as Byron, 
Hogg, Leigh Hunt, Trelawny, Medwin 
and Peacock, might well take by storm 
the fancy of the enthusiastic day-dreamer, 
already impressed by his genius, his ro- 
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mantic history, his devotion to the cause 
of liberty and humanity. 

Shelley’s wonderful charm of manner 
and appearance (Mulready is said to have 
pronounced him ‘‘too beautiful to 
paint’), his high-bred refinement, his 
vivid imagination and irresistible eagerness 
of conviction, must have made him seem 
a being of another sphere among the hadb- 
étués of Skinner Street. And when we 
add gratitude for the substantial help he 
was giving her father, and pity, as he be- 
gan to confide to her the disappointments 
of the home in which he found or fancied 
suspicion, alienation, and even disloyalty, 
the natural result of those emotions was 
love—love which became the master pas- 
sion of her life, when Shelley’s eloquent 
pleading persuaded her that she alone 
could inspire and console him, she alone 
could make him the champion of truth 
and justice which Nature had intended 
that he should become. 

It is little to the purpose to ask how far 
Shelley’s representations were well-found- 
ed. He believed in himself, and Mary 
believed in him, To both of them, in 
their ardent youth, what they believed, 
was—and if their beliefs changed, why, 
facts must bow. 

They met continually, in Godwin’s 
house and by Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
grave ; and at this sombre trysting-place, 
four months after her return from Scot- 
land, Mary consented to fly with Shelley 
from the sordid vexations of both their 
homes to some visionary El Dorado, rich 
not in gold and gems but in changeless 
love and boundless charity. 

It must be remembered that the step so 
hurriedly decided on never presented itself 
to either of them as a moral problem. 
They held with Tennyson—giving the 
maxim a directly opposite application, 
however— 

“‘We needs must love the highest when we 
see it,’’ 


and thought themselves not only entitled 
but obliged to sever all ties which proved 
unworthy, and to regard legal restrictions 
as not merely invalid, but ‘‘ immoral.’’ 
It was the doctrine of their school, though 
Mary might have remembered that her 
mother, her father, and Shelley himself 
had found it expedient to submit to such 
bonds. 

The broad outline of Mary’s history 


from this point has long been well known, 
More recently, details have been furnished 
in Mrs. Marshall’s fascinating ‘‘ Life and 
Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley’ 
which complete the picture. And what a 
picture it is! Infinitely pathetic in the 
youth and loneliness of the hero and hero- 
ine, their anxious desire to ‘‘ do right,’’ 
their absolute incomprehension of respon- 
sibility. Solitary among uncongenial rela- 
tions, with many unwise counsellors and 
undiscriminating admirers, they do not 
appear to have had one friend who could 
point them to a higher duty than self-cul- 
ture, a more binding law than human 
love. Tragic in some of its consequences, 
their story has an irresistibly humorous 
side in its mixture of wild romance and 
prosaic circumstance, of lofty aspiration 
and ignoble impediment. 

And they were such children! Mary 
was little more than a child in years and 
ignorance of the world, and Shelley, de- 
spite the experiences so early heaped on 
his enthusiastic head, was to the last the 
‘* eternal child’’ of poetry. 

We see them in the joint diary from 
which Professor Dowden and Mrs. Mar- 
shall have made such copious extracts,* 
leaving London on July 28, 1814—‘“‘ the 
hottest day that had been known for 
years.”’ At Dartford they took four 
horses “‘ that they might outstrip pursuit,’’ 
and at Dover they hired a small sailing 
boat rather than wait for the packet. At 
nightfall a thunderstorm gathered and 
broke, and they drove before a violent 
gale to Calais. 

‘“‘T had time to reflect,’’ writes Shelley, 
‘fand even to reason upon death. It was 
rather a thing of discomfort and disappoint- 
ment than horror to me. ... I hope, but 
my hopes are not unmixed with fear, for what 
may befall this inestimable spirit when we 
appear to die.” 


It was strange that at the outset of their 
union they should have been threatened 
with the very doom which ultimately dis- 
solved it. 

The inevitable note of comedy follows : 

‘*In the evening,’’ Shelley continues, 
‘*Captain Davidson came, and told us 
that a fat lady had arrived who said that 
I had run away with her daughter. It 
was Mrs, Godwin.”’ + 


* Part of which was published anonymously 
as the ‘‘ Journal of a Six Weeks’ Tour,”’ 
+ Mrs, Marshall expresses surprise that the 
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And it was fer daughter she was in 
search of—not Mary. Jane Clairmont, 
who had been the confidante, became the 
companion of the fugitives, and now re- 
fused to exchange romance and a conti- 
nental tour for commonplace and Skinner 
Street. 

Mrs. Godwin returned to London, as 
she had left it—alone ; awake at last to 
some of the ill effects of her réyime. The 
three she left behind proceeded to walk 
through France, having bought an ass to 
earry their luggage, which was so weak 
that it had itself to be carried in the fiacre 
engaged for the first stage of their jour- 
ney. No abstraet can fairly represent the 
quaintness and simplicity of the extraor- 
dinary journal, begun with the writers’ 
flight, and continued with few intervals 
until Shelley’s death. Through al) its 
early pages they are children, playing at 


‘* being grown-up,’’ and defying the 
world, and sacrificing everything to a 


grand passion. It is impossible not to 
pity, and equally impossible not to smile 
at them. And sometimes they laugh at 
themselves, * 

After a brief visit to Switzerland, want 
of money drove them back to England, 
where it was equally hard to obtain, as 
Shelley had directed his bankers to honor 
Harriet’s demands so far as his account 
amend, pending the execution of a 
deed providing for her separate mainte- 
nanee. She had availed herself so freely 
of this arrangement that no balance re- 





shrewd and suspicious Mrs. Godwin should 
not have earlier called her husband's attention 
to the attachment between Mary and Shelley. 
She has herself made the reason very plain. 
‘* The heir to a baronetcy and £6000 a year,’’ 
the friend who was trying to raise £3000 for 
Godwin could not be lightly quarrelled with ! 
She probably shut her eyes to all she did not 
wish to see ; and her great jealousy of Mary 
would not induce her to open them. 

* When, for instance, after a highly sensa- 
tional account of one of Jane Clairmont’s 
hysteric seizures, during which she asserted 
that her pillow had been removed to a chair 
at some distance, ‘‘ evidently by no human 
hand,” the journal dryly records: ‘‘ Jane 
walks in her sleep and groans horribly. 

Next morning the chimney-board in Jane's 

room is found to have walked leisurely into 
the middle of the room, accompanied by the 
pillow, who, being very sleepy, tried to get 
into bed again, but sat down on his back,’’— 
‘Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley,’* by Mrs. Julian Marshall. Richard 


Bentley & Son, vol. i. p. 94. 
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mained, and Shelley had to apply to her 
for money ! 

A state of things followed which Mrs. 
Marshall calls ‘‘ incomprehensible’’—she 
might have added, and revolting. Shel- 
ley called on Harriet frequently, finding 
her ‘* sometimes civi] and good-tempered, 
sometimes cross and provoking. Never 
(if his interpretation of her moods is cor- 
rect) in the distress and indignation one 
would have supposed natural—and alw: ays 
running up accounts which he was 1e- 
quired to pay. This looks as though she 
were indeed, on the most charitable eon- 
struction, only the “‘ fine animal’’ Shelley 
once caljed her ; but does not in the least, 
however loudly his worshippers may as- 
sert the contrary, justify him in repudiat- 
ing all but a monetary responsibility to 
her and their children. 

The Godwins, stung by atrocious rn- 
mors to which the triple elopement had 
given rise, made a great show of virtuous 
resentment when the fugitives returned— 
but relied on them alone to find means for 
staving off the bankruptcy which seemed 
always imminent. 

The vivid and uncurbed imaginations 
of Shelley and Mary, exaggerating the 
position of hostility to society in which 
they had placed themselves, saw conspir- 
acies, treachery, or persecution in expres- 
sions of unfavorable opinion or demands 
for the settlement of accounts, A dream 
beeame ‘‘ an appalling vision’’—a nervous 
attack was ‘‘ a fearful convulsion.”’ 

Poor Fanny was the medium of com- 
munication, constantly applying to Shelley 
and Mary to make large advances to the 
parents who would not receive them ; 
but forbidden to go down to dinner on 
the day when it was discovered that Mary 
had sent her a lock of hair ! 

** Study Greek,’’ says the Diary at this 


period. ‘* Sail little boats.’”? ‘‘ Arrange 
Peacock’s marriage.’’ ‘* People call. 


I suppose bailiffs.’ ‘* After dinner talk 
and let off fireworks.’’ ‘‘ People want 
their money ; won’t send up dinner, and 
we are all very hungry. ... Shelley 
goes to Peacock’s and comes home with 
cakes,’’ ‘* Meet a money-lender of whom 
I have some hopes.’’ ‘‘ Sail fire-boats,’ 
And then a crisis arrives, and Shelley and 
Mary must part for a time, as he has to 
hide from his creditors, and she writes 
him pathetic letters, deploring his ab- 
sence, and making appointments to meet 





























him outside coffee-houses, or go into St. 
Paul’s ‘‘ to talk.”’ 

Through all these worries and excite- 
ments, Mary, then little more than seven- 
teen, was steadily and systematically edu- 
cating herself ; learning three or four lan- 
guages, reading diligently history, biog- 
raphy, travels, poetry. Relaxing these 
studies occasionally, to net Peacock a 
purse, or ‘* cut oat a dress” for herself. 

In January, 1815, Shelley made an ar- 
rangement with his father by which he 
relinguished all claim to a portion of the 
family property, receiving in return a 
thousand a year, of which he set apart 
iwo hundred a year for Harriet, and a 
sum of money for immediate liabilities, 
of which he sent her two hundred pounds. 

An even greater relief to Mary than 
this settlement of their financial troubles 
was the departure of Jane (now called 
Clare) to country lodgings. Her excita- 
ble, uncertain temper; her nervous fan- 
cies, and the fits of hysteria which Mary 
and Shelley were called up at night to 
soothe, made intolerable demands on their 
patience. A year of comparative tran- 
quillity followed. Then began direct ret- 
ribution for one of Shelley’s worst errors 
in judgment and feeling. At Calais, when 
Mrs. Godwin besought her daughter to 
return, she had wavered, then consented, 
and bade Shelley and Mary good-by ; 
urged by Shelley to take more time for 
decision, she elected to remain ; and al- 
though a partial reconciliation with the 
Godwins took place after she came back 
to England, her home was thenceforward 
with Shelley and Mary, who had to suffer 
severely on her account. 
| “Th re is a radical diffcrence,’’ says 

: Mr. Kegan Paul, ‘‘ between the life of 
one who honestly believed, on moral 
grounds, that true marriage can dispense 
with outward forms and is an union of the 
heart and mind, and one who necessarily 
and avowedly was only the object and 
mistress of a fleeting passion of the basest 
sort."’ The distinction drawn by the 
writer between Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Mrs, Robinson applies with equal force to 
Mary Godwin and Jane Clairmont. But 
it is one that can only be proved by re- 
sults, and it is not to be wondered at that 
contemporary opinion included both in 
one condemnation. 

Early in 1816, when Shelley was living 
near Windsor, Miss Clairmont, who had 
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wearied of her Devonshire seclusion, went 
to London and applied to Lord Byron for 
an engagement at Drury Lane Theatre. 
She did not obtain it, but formed an inti- 
macy with him, the nature of which, says 
Mis. Marshall, ‘‘ she had a positive horror 
and dread” lest Mary and Shelley should 
discover, But she introduced Byron to 
them, and, in the hope of meeting him at 
Geneva, persuaded them to take her with 
them when they went to Switzerland for 
the second time. 

There, under the stimulating influence 
of constant association with Byron and 
Shelley, amid the magnificent scenery 
reund Chamounix, Mary began her weird 
and powerful story ‘‘ Frankenstein,’’ the 
most remarkable book ever written by a 
gitl of her age, and the only novel of hers 
original and striking enough to inspire and 
retain interest apart from the personality 
of the author, 

When the Shelleys returned to England 
in the autumn of 1816, Clare continued 
to be a member of their household; a 
perpetual source of anxiety and disturb- 
ance, though Mary extended unfailing 
sympathy and patience to her, and Shel- 
ley avowed that ‘‘ he liked her, even when 
she teased him.’’ They were all living 
quietly at Bath when dreadful tidings 
reached them. Poor Fanny, the one un- 
selfish, long-suffering member of the dis- 
tracted Godwin household, had broken 
down under the strain of conflicting affec- 
tions and the constant pressure of pecu- 
niary troubles. She had been compelled 
to listen to bitter reproaches and cruel 
slanders heaped on those she loved best ; 
to bear Godwin’s gloom and his wife’s 
irritability ; to be made the channel of 
incessant applications for money from 
Shelley and Mary, while debarred from 
friendly intercourse, with them. And 
when her Aunt Everina Wollstonecraft, 
with whom there had been some idea of 
placing her, declined to receive her, and 
she learned that she had no legal place in 
the family or claim on the protection of 
Godwin, whom she had always loved and 
regarded as her father, she could bear no 
more. 

Fanny had inherited the deep melan- 
choly of the Wollstonecraft temperament 
—its warm affections, and its keen sensi- 
tiveness to every form of injustice, She 
found herself alone in the world, a burden 
on those who could il] provide for their 
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own wants. She fled from home, stayed 
for a night at an inn at Swansea, and took 
landanum, leaving behind a fragment of a 
letter which showed that the overdose 
was not accidental. 

Her death was a terrible shock to Mary 
and Shelley ; and a tragedy which affected 
them yet more closely speedily followed. 

Shelley had for some time lost sight of 
Harriet, and in November he wrote to 
friends with whom she had communicated 
during the summer on money matters, to 
ask if anything were known of her, No 
reply was received until December, when 
Shelley was told that her body had been 
found in the Serpentine. There seems 
little doubt that she had fallen from depth 
to depth of degradation after Shelley left 
her, and that her father and sister had 
treated her harshly when she attempted to 
return’ to them. It is difficult justly to 
apportion the responsibility for her fate, 
but the sorrow it caused Shelley to the end 
of his own life could not have been un- 
mixed with self-reproach. 

At the end of the month Shelley took 
Mary to London, where they were mar- 
ried, at St. Mildred’s, Broad Street, in 
the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Godwin. 
On this return to town Mary saw her father 
for the first time since her flight from 
home two yeara.anda half before. Mary’s 
comment on the event clearly proves, if 
other evidence were wanting, the false- 
hood of Mrs. Godwin’s assertion that 
Fanny killed herself from love for Shelley : 

‘Poor, dear Fanny !’’ her sister wrote, 
** if she had lived until this moment she 
might have been saved, for my house 
would then have been a proper asylum for 
her.”’ 

To Clare, Mary’s house was always an 
asylum ; and there, in the following Jan- 
uary, Byron’s daughter Allegra was born. 
The same year saw the termination of the 
long Chancery suit between the West- 
brooks and Shelley for the custody of 
Harriet’s two children, Ianthe and Charles, 
when Lord Eldon decided against Shelley, 
who had to allow £200 a year for their 
maintenance apart from him. 

An interval of domestic peace was en- 
joyed at Marlow, where Shelley’s charity 
and hospitality were almost boundless, and 
where Mary had the happiness of welcom- 
ing her father and brother, and forming a 
life-long friendship with the Leigh Hunts, 
‘* whose genial social circle,’’ writes Mrs. 
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Marshall, ‘ was most refreshing to her.’’ 
But scandalous reports, excited by the 
mystery surrounding the parentage of Al- 
legra, soon disturbed this calm. Again 
and again Shelley wrote to Byron : 

‘* Pointing out with great gentleness and 
delicacy, but still in the plainest terms, the 
false situation in which they were placed with 
regard to friends, and even to servants, by 
their effort to keep Clare’s secret ; suggesting, 
almost entreating, that some temporary ar- 
rangement should at least be made for Alba’s 
(as Allegra was then called) boarding else- 
where. Byron, plunged in dissipation in 
Venice, avoided the subject as long as he 
could. Clare was friendless and penniless, 
and her chances of ever earning an honest 
living depended on her power of preserving 
her character before the world,’’ * 


At last Shelley wrung from Byron a re- 
luetant promise to provide for his child, 
on condition that she grew up in total ig- 
norance of her mother, who was never to 
see or communicate with her again. 
Partly in order to place Allegra in her 
father’s hands, partly on account of Shel- 
ley’s weak health and desire for a warmer 
climate, the Shelleys decided to go to 
Italy, where they aniived with Clare in 
April, 1818, remaining at Milan while a 
Swiss nurse, who had been for some time 
in their family, took Allegra to her father 
at Venice. 

The residence in Italy which followed 
was restless and checkered. The Shel- 
leys seldom remained long in one place, 
and although they formed friendships and 
interests wherever they sojourned, espe- 
cially with the Gisbornes (Godwin’s old 
friend Mrs. Reveley and her second hus- 
band), the Hoppners, and Miss Curran, 
the artist, daughter of the famous orator, 
Mary’s letters express a melancholy which 
seems prophetic. 

The Italy she loved so much became a 
land of sorrows and of graves to her. 
First she lost her little Clara ; then, lin- 
gering too long in Rome in early summer, 
William, ‘*‘ whose beauty, promise, and 
angelic sweetness made him the darling of 
all who knew him,’’ died of malarial 
fever. 

The grief of the parents was overwhelm- 
ing. And though Mary tried to bear her 
loss with, at least, the outward calm God- 
win urged upon her, she wrote to Mis. 
Leigh Hunt : ‘‘ lam never in good spirits 





* ** Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
She ley,” vol, i. p. 194, 
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—often in very bad: and Hunt’s portrait 
has aiready seen me shed so many tears 
that, if it had his heart as well as his 


eyes, it would weep too, in pity.”’ 

A few months later some consolation 
came with the bitth of a second son, 
Percy Florence ; and during their resi- 
dence at Pisa, in 1820-21, they made 
two interesting acquaintances : the young 
Greek patriot Prince Mavrocordato, to 
whom Shelley dedicated ‘‘ Hellas,’’ and 
the beautiful Italian girl, Emilia Viviani, 
the heroine of ‘* Epipsychidion,”” whose 
seclusion in a convent aroused Shelley’s 
ardent sympathy, although, as she seems 
freely to have corresponded with and re- 
ceived visits from English as well as Ital- 
ian friends, its discipline does not appear 
to have been very severe. 

To Pisa also came Lieutenant Edward 
Elliker Williams and his wife, friends of 
Shelley’s cousin Tom Medwin, and influ- 
enced in their choice of a residence by 
the wish to know Shelley himself ; and 
the two families were constantly together 
until overtaken by the calamity which laid 
both homes desolate. 

Even at Pisa the old scandals in con- 
nection with Clare pursued the Shelleys, 
in a revoltingly aggravated form. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoppner, to whom they had 
been conveyed by the Swiss nurse who 
took Allegra to Venice, retailed them to 
Byron, with a soit of half-belief. He, 
who, best of all the world, knew how 
hideously false they were, listened with a 
sneer, and repeated them to Shelley—who 
asked Mary to write in refutation to Mrs. 
Hoppner. Most unfortunately, Mrs, 
Shelley’s touching and impassioned vindi- 
cation of her husband was first shown to 
Byron, who undertook to forward it to 
the Hoppners, but, to his eternal disgrace, 
suppressed it. The Shelleys marvelled at 
the continued silence and coldness of 
their old friends, and not until Byron’s 
death was the mystery solved by the dis- 
covery of Mary’s letter among his papers, 
Mrs. Marshall, with, one cannot avoid 
thinking, a quite gratuitous exercise of 
charity, says that the letter was in the first 
instance ‘‘ probably’’ only delayed. But 
if Byron did not deliberately intend to 
prevent the Hoppners from receiving it, 
why was so important a communication 
detained at all ? 

Trelawny, the picturesque, the roman- 
tic, the adventurous, with wild memories 
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and literary aspirations, was the next ad- 
dition to Shelley’s circle, and soon one of 
his must passionate admirers; welcome 
also to Mary, because he possessed ‘‘ the 
rare merit of interesting her imagination,’’ 
and ‘‘ exciting her to think.’’? The God- 
wins, of course, were harassing the Shel- 
leys with monetary demands, and Clare 
with her wild projects and anxieties for 
Allegra, the latter only too well founded. 
In April the beautiful, precocious child, 
the idol of the good nuns in whose care 
she had been placed, died of typhus fever 
at the convent of Bagnacavallo. 

The Shelleys dared not tell Clare until 
they had taken her away from Byron’s 
immediate neighborhood in Pisa. Ac- 
cordingly they all removed to Casa Magni, 
Lerici, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams. When Clare heard the imme- 
diate cause of this departure, she bore it 
with a fortitude which amazed every one. 
Perhaps to her jealous, exacting, morbidly 
apprehensive nature, Allegra dead was a 
source of less anguish than Allegra living, 
but forever beyond her influence and con- 
trol. 

Meantime, Shelley was eagetly expect- 
ing Leigh Hunt, whom he had repeatedly 
urged to visit Italy, and to whom he had 
written in the previous year— 


*¢ Byron proposes that you sifawia come out 
and go shares with him and me in a periodical 
work, to be conducted here ; in which each of 
the contracting parties should publish all 
their original compositions and share the 
profits,’’ * 


The prospect was too tempting to be re- 
sisted—work, the Italian climate and the 
society of the beloved Shelley! And 
Leigh Hunt with his invalid wife and six 
young children left Hampstead in Novem- 
ber, but owing toa strange series of ob- 
stacles and delays did not arrive at Leg- 
horn until July, 1822. Shelley, Edward 
Williams, and Captain Roberts (who built 
their boat), with one young sailor, sailed 
from Lerici to welcome them. They 
spent a few days together which would 
have been delightful but for Shelley’s anx- 
iety at seeing Byron already cooling tow- 
ard the new venture. “On the 8th the 
Ariel again set sail for Lerici—but never 
arrived there ; some Italian seamen in a 
fishing-boat saw her go down in a squall. 








* ** Correspondence of Leigh Hunt,”’ vol, i. 
p. 170. 
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For some days Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. 
Williams felt no uneasiness, thinking that 
the Ariel had been delayed by storm, but 
when on Friday an anxious note arrived 
from Leigh Hunt begging Shelley to say 
how he had got home in the bad weather 
of the previous Monday, the horror of 
their position flashed upon them, They 
posted to Pisa, and Byron gave Lady 
Blessington a most graphic account of 
their arrival at Casa Lanfranchi : 

‘**T never can forget the night that Shelley’s 
poor wife rushed into my room, with a face 
pale as marble, and terror impressed on her 
brow, demanding, with all the tragic impetu- 
osity of grief and alarm, where was her hus- 
band! Vain were all our efforts to calm her. 
A desperate sort of courage seemed to give 
her energy to confront the horrible truth that 
awaited her. It was the courage of despair. 
I have seen nothing on the stage so powerful 
or so affecting as her appearance,”’ * 


To the same listener Byron described 
Shelley as— 

‘‘The most gentle, the most amiable and 
least worldly-minded person I ever met ; full 
of delicacy, disinterested beyond all other 
men, and possessing a genius, joined to a 
simplicity, ag rare as it is admirable. He had 
formed to himself a beau idéal of all that is 
fine, high-minded, and noble, and he acted 
up to this ideal even to the very letter.’’ 


And this was the man on whose mem- 
ory Byron allowed the most horrible im- 
putations to rest—while his wife’s ele- 
quent and heart-broken remonstrance was 
hidden away, to preserve Byron’s cynical 
suggestions from contradiction. 

On the 18th of July Trelawny, who had 
devoted himself to the service of the two 
desolate women, brought the sad news 
that the last lingering half-acknowledged 
hope of mistake or rescue was over. The 
bodies of Shelley and Edward Williams 
had been washed ashore. 

With Shelley’s cremation, in accord- 
ance with the quarantine laws, and the 
subsequent interment of his ashes in the 
Protestant Cemetery at Rome, the events 
of Mary’s life may be said to have ended. 
And so far as the reading world is con- 
cerned they did end, save for scattered 
notices in the diaries and letters of others, 
until Mrs, Marshall’s interesting volumes 
collected most of these records, and, sup- 
plementing them from Mrs. Shelley’s un- 

* “Conversations of Lord Byron with the 
Countess of Blessington.” Richard Bentley, 
1834, page 76. 
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published correspondence, enabled us to 
follow the course of her existence to its 
close. 

~ A widow at twenty-five, feeling, as"she 
says, her ‘‘ brain and heart alive with un- 
utterable anguish,’’ she had little time to 
indulge the ‘‘ luxury of grief’’ for the 
tragedy which had so suddenly destroyed 
her *‘ own beloved—the exalted and di- 
vine Shelley.’’ She had to fight the bat- 
tle of life for her child, to care for the 
Leigh Hunts, who but for Shelley would 
not have been in Italy, and but for her 
were friendless there ; and to meet alone 
the usual appeals for help from Godwin, 
who strongly urged her return to Eng- 
land. She had also for a time to advise 
and think for Clare, Byron having filled 
up the cup of his baseness by reluctance 
to pay for some German translations, or- 
dered through Shelley, when, after Shel- 
ley’s death, he discovered that Clare had 
executed them! Eventually Clare ob- 
tained a situation as governess in Vienna, 
and her vivacious, origina) letters must 
have been more welcome to Mary than her 
presence—generously though that had al- 
ways been endured. 

Taking a house at Genoa, more for the 
sake of the Hunts’ than her own, Mrs. 
Shelley spurred herself to literary work, 
the more necessary as Sir Timothy Shelley 
long refused any assistance to her, or even 
to his grandson, except on her consenting 
to relinquish him entirely to some guardian 
appointed by himself. This Mrs, Shelley 
with equal spirit and dignity refused, 
through Byron, who had conducted the 
negotiations, It was then decided that 
she should return to England. Byron had 
been profuse in his offers of help, but 
when the time came, it was Trelawny 
who furnished her with funds for her 
journey. 


‘*Byron’s unconquerable avarice,” she 
wrote, ‘‘ prevented his supplying me with 
money, and a remnant of shame caused him 
to avoid me, If he were mean, Trelawny 
more than balanced the moral account... . 
They sailed together [for Greece], Lord Byron 
with £10,000, Trelawny with £50, and Byron 
cowering before his eye for reasons you shall 
hear soon,’’ 


The first thing which really amused Mrs. 
Shelley after her return to England was a 
dramatized version of ‘‘ Frankenstein,’’ 
in which the Monster appeared in the bills 
as ‘¢‘ ——.,’ by Mr. T. P. Cooke.”’ 
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‘¢ Valperga’’ had then been published, 
and she was busy with other novels, and 
with her most painful but most precious 
task, collecting Shelley’s writings and pub- 
lishing his ‘* Posthumous Poems.’’ Sir 
Timothy Shelley consented at last to allow 
her £100 a year, and she began to mix a 
little in literary and musical society, being 
especially at home in Vincent Novello’s 
hospitable family, His daughter Mary 
(afterward Mrs. Cowden Clarke), in her 
** Recollections of Writers,’’ records Mrs. 
Shelley’s beauty and grace, her gentleness 
to the children, her enjoyment of Novello’s 
music and his brother’s singing.* 

A less familiar pen-and-ink portrait of 
her at this period has been left by an an- 
onymous writer who, on Lady Shelley’s 
authority, ‘* must have known her mother- 
in-law well.’’ 


“She was a most interesting, lovable-look- 
ing woman, with a skin exquisitely fair, fea- 
tures delicate, of the style and proportion 
called ‘ aristocratic,’ silky and luxuriant hair 
which hung in ringlets over her colorless 
cheek, and, gathered into a cluster behind, 
waved over her shoulders, ... She was a 
degree under the middle height and rather in- 
clined to embonpoint.”’ ‘In an unpublished 
letter to Leigh Hunt Mrs. Shelley says, ‘‘I 
walk-~-ye gods, how I walk!” to counteract 
this tendency ; but quite in vain.] ‘* Mary 
Shelley always seemed to me to bear a strong 
resemblance to Miss O'Neil, She was grace- 
ful in her demeanor and action, and if she sat 
down it was just in the attitude an artist 
would have selected, This was not the result 
of study ; she did nothing for effect, There 
was a settled sadness, a grave gentle melan- 
choly in her face and gait, which at once 
aroused sympathy and interest. Gentleness 
was ever her distinguishing characteristic, 
Many years’ friendship never showed me a 
deviation from it, But with the softness was 
neither irresolution nor feebleness, The 
most steadfast purpose would be carried out 
without load voice or vehement gesture. . . . 
She was almost morbidly averse to any allu- 
sion to herself as an author, To call on her 
and find her table covered with the unmis- 
takable accessories of book-making, made her 
nearly as nervous as if she had been detected 
in the commission of some offence, She was 
anything but a vain woman either personally 
or mentally, and had not a taint of coquetry 
or affectation.” + 


In July 1824 Mrs. Shelley wrote to 
Trelawny : 


* Recollections of Writers.’’ By Charles 
and Mary Cowden Clarke. Sampson Low, 
1878. Pages 39.-42. 

+ ‘‘ Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley.” By Helen 
Moore, Philadelphia, 1886, Page 304, ete. 





**The late loss of Lord Byron makes me 
cling with greater zeal to those dear friends 
who remain tome. He could hardly be called 
a friend, but, connected with him in a thou- 
sand ways, admiring his talent and (with all 
his faults) feeling affection for him, it went 
to my heart when, the other day, the hearse 
that contained his lifeless form—a form of 
beauty which I often delighted to behold— 
passed my windows going up Highgate Hill 
on his last journey to the seat of his ances- 
tors.”’ 


To Mrs, Leigh Hunt she wrote a little 
later : 

“Have you heard of Medwin’s book? 
Notes of conversations which he had (when 
tipsy) with Lord Byron ; every one is to be in 
it: every one will be ungry. He wanted me 
to have a hand in it, but I declined. Years 
ago, when a man died, the worms ate him. 
Now a new set of worms feed on the carcase 
of the scandal he leaves behind him, and 
grow fat on the world’s love of tittle-tattle."’ 


What would she have said could she 
have survived to see this day of ‘‘ Soci- 
ety’’ papers and interviewers ?—worms 
which do not even wait for death before 
they devour. 

Shelley’s son Charles died in September 
1826, and Sir Timothy’s uncertain sup- 
plies to Mrs. Shelley, made on condition 
of ‘‘ the name’’ never appearing in print, 
which of course seriously handicapped her 
prospects of literary work, were increased 
to £250 a year, shortly to be raised to 
£300. 

Mrs. Shelley, who, under an often-re- 
ferred-to exterior coldness probably in- 
herited or unconsciously imitated from 
Godwin, had her mother’s capacity for 
passionate friendship, was broken-hearted 
on finding that Jane Williams, after her 
marriage to Shelley’s friend Jefferscn 
Hogg, boasted of her own influence ovr 
Shelley and spoke slightingly of Mary, 
whose unwavering affection had supported 
her through the darkest hours of their 
lives. Mrs. Hogg must have had a shal- 
low nature, quite unworthy of either the 
love or the pain she aroused ; but to Marv 
she represented one of the few living links 
with her past. 

Another, Trelawny, would fain haye 
drawn closer the bond that united them. 
He had always admired her, with a some- 
what fitful and captious admiration (though 
he was occasionally wounded and made 
indignant by her going to church). He 
had found her a grateful, constant, and 
courageous friend. He had freely made 
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use—as her acquaintances invariably did 
—of her time and her wisdom in his own 
affairs, especially in negotiating the publi- 
cation of his ‘‘ Adventures of a Younger 
Son,’’ about which she took infinite 
trouble ; and now he offered her what re- 
mained of a very frequently bestowed 
heart. This is her answer : 


** My name will never be Trelawny, I am 
not so young as I was when you first knew 
me, but Iam as proud, I must have the en- 
tire affection, devotion, and above all the 
solicitous protection of any one who would 
win me. You }b-long to womenkind in gen- 
eral, and Mary Shelley will never be yours,’’ 


The last link—a golden one—was her 
sole remaining child. For his welfare she 
toiled and planned and hoped, For him 
she submitted to annoyance and almost 
insult from Sir Timothy and his lawyer. 
She had resolved on a public school edu- 
cation for Percy, but the question of 
finance raised difficulties which would 
have seemed insuperable to any one less 
resolute and devoted. He was sent to 
Harrow in 1832, and amply rewarded his 
mother’s care. ‘* He improves every 
day,’’ she wrote, “‘ and is everything I 
could wish ;’’ and again—‘‘ Percy is well, 
which is the beginning and end of my 
existence,’ 

Among new acquaintances Mrs. Norton 


had the greatest attraction for Mary Shel- 


ley : “* Had I been a man I should cer- 
tainly have fallen in love with her: asa 
woman, ten years ago, I should have been 
spellbound, and, had she taken the trouble, 
she might have wound me round ber 
finger.’’ When, on Godwin’s death in 
1836, Mary endeavored to obtain Govern- 
ment assistance for his widow, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, in a brilliant letter, suggested the 
manner of her application to Lord Mel- 
bourne. 

‘*Godwin had been to his daughter,’ 
says Mrs. Marshall, ‘‘ one of those life- 
long cares which, when they disappear, 
leave a blank that nothing seems to fill.’’ 
His death was also the cause of a serious, 
though only passing, disagreement with 
Tielawny, who wanted her to write her 
father’s life, and, with characteristic vehe- 
mence, rebuked her for not rushing at 
once into the field. The long and touch- 
ing reply, in which she gives her reasons 
for delay, is one of the best of the many 
admirable letters quoted by Mrs. Marshall. 
Another task, hardly less difficult or 
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painful, Mary was even then engaged upon 
— her annotated edition of Shelley’ s works, 
The family prohibition as to publishing 
‘*the name’’ appears tu have been with- 
drawn, or the impossibility of obeying it 
au pied de la lettre at last recognized. 
The slow going back over past sorrows 
and joys, agonizing in itself to one who 
felt so keenly, was further embittered by 
her changed relations to the remaining 
friend whose fate had been so inextricably 
associated with her own, 

““T am torn to pieces by memory,’’ she 
wrote. ‘ Would that all were mute in the 
gravo!’’ She was bitterly reproached by 
Hogg for leaving out the dedicatory lines to 
Harriet: ‘‘ Little does Jefferson, how little 
does any one, know me! When Clurke’s edi- 
tion of ‘Queen Mab’ came to us at the Baths 
of Pisu, Shelley expressed great pleasure that 
these verses were omitted. This recollection 
caused me to do the same. What could it be 
tome? There are other verses’’ [unquestion- 
ably those to Jane Williams] ‘* I should well 
like to obliterate forever, but they will be 
printed ; and any to Harriet could in no way 
tend to my discomfort. . . They shall be 
restored, though [ do not feel easy as to the 
good I do Shelley. . . . Iam unstable, some- 
times melancholy, and have been called on 
some occasions imperious. But I never did 
an ungenerous act in my life.” 


After the completion of this arduous 
task Mrs. Shelley accompanied her son 
and two college friends on the first of the 
tours described in her ‘* Rambles in Ger- 
many and Italy.’’ She enjoyed and bene- 
fited by her travels in spite of the pain of 
memory which must have accompanied 
her. 

Sir Timothy Shelley died in 1844, and 
Mrs. Shelley’s son succeeded to the baro- 
netcy and estates with a sufficient fortune, 
reduced though it was by Shelley’s lega- 
cies to Clare, Leigh Hunt, Jefferson Hogg, 
and others, besides the repayment of the 
sums advanced to Mrs. Shelley for his 
maintenance and education. There is no 
mention in Mrs. Marshall’s book of any 
reconciliation with Field Place, but the 
Ameriean life of Mrs, Shelley states that 


Percy ‘‘ became a favorite with Sir Tim- - 


othy,’’ and that Lady Shelley, after her 
husband’s death, was much attached to 
Mary, and regretted that she had not 
known her earlier. 

Another Lady Shelley, her son’s wife, 
whose devotion to Shelley’s memory, sym- 
pathetic kindness to his friends, and grace- 
ful contributions to Shelley bibliography, 
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have proved her a worthy member of that 
remarkable family, was the dearest friend 
of Mary’s closing years. For a time Mrs, 
Shelley lived with her son and daugh- 
ter-in-law at Field Place, which Clare oc- 
casionally visited. Lady Shelley, unaware 
of the details of their earlier life, natu- 
rally proposed to leave Mrs. Shelley and 
Miss Clairmont together, and it was a 
striking testimony to what Mary must 
have suffered during the long years of en- 
forced companionship that she replied : 
** Don’t go, dear! Don’t leave me alone 
with her! She has been the bane of my 
life ever since I was three years old.’’ 

Clare died at Florence in 1878. Mrs, 
Shelley had long preceded her. She never 
saw the beautiful home at Boscombe for 
which her son left Field Place. Her 
strength had been failing for some time ; 
she expired at her own house in Chester 
Square, in February 1851, and rests in 
Bournemouth Churchyard, where the re- 
mains of her father and mother have been 
placed by her side. 

‘* Twice in my life,’’ she wrote, twelve 
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years before, ‘‘ I have believed myself to 
be dying, and my soul being alive, though 
the bodily functions were faint and perish- 
ing, | had opportunity to look Death in 
the face, and I did not fear it, My feel- 
ing, especially in the first and most peril- 
ous instance, was—I go to no new crea- 
tion. I enter under no new Jaws, The 
God that made this beautiful world made 
that into which I go. As there is beauty 
and love here, such is there, and I feel as 
if my spirit would when it left my frame 
be received and sustained by a beneficent 
and gentle Power.” 

No atterapt has been made here to criti- 
cise or even enumerate Mrs. Shelley’s 
writings. Her latest biographer’s theory 
that her genius, absorbed in Shelley’s, 
was dwarfed of its individual expansion, 
may or may not be correct; it is as a 
loving, suffering, enduring woman; as 
Shelley’s wife, the mother of his son, and 
the guardian of his fame, that she will 
live in the hearts of his countrymen and 
in the history of their literature.— Zemple 
Bar. 


A TRIAL BY LYNCH LAW.* 


BY R. B, TOWNSHEND, 


**Crack,’’ and the sharp sound of a 


pistol-shot rang out through the bright 
air of a Colorado winter afternoon. It 
was in the little town of Morgan, just 
three weeks old that day, and Mr, Malan, 
a ranchman with whom I was staying a 
couple of miles down the Platte, and my- 
self, were riding our horses through the 
icy ford opposite the town-site when we 
heard the ominous report. Then we saw 
men running among the houses, and a 
couple of horsemen with rifles in their 
hands galloping toward the spot where the 
excitement seemed to centre, 

‘* The roughs from Cheyenne have been 
trying to run this town ever since it was 
started,’’ said my companion, ‘‘ but they 





* The author of this article in a letter to the 
Editor says : ‘‘ The whole account is exactly 
true, but the names are disguised, as ‘ one of 
the actors’ is still technically liable to the 
law for the part he took in the affair, My 
own name I do not mind giving, as I was not 
actively concerned in it,’’ 


haven’t killed any one so far. I wonder 
if that shot means the first man killed.’’ 
We rode through the fringe of willow 
brush and cotton-wood trees that skirted 
the river, and up the bluff into the little 
mushroom ‘city’? that had so recently 
come into existence. It consisted of 
some forty or fifty houses of raw boards, 
mostly half-finished or with their roofs in 
process of being ‘ shingled,”’ stuck down 
here and there on the bare prairie. The 
parched yellow bunch-grass, over which 
wild Texas cattle had grazed a month be- 
fore, grew up to, and under, the little 
frame buildings which were raised for the 
most part six inches or a foot off the 
ground on stone or brick props : the earth 
was cut up in every direction by the ruts 
of wagon-wheels, and piles of newly sawn 
lumber lay about. In the middle of all 
snorted the locomotive, the earliest that 
ever ran on the plains of Colorado—for 
the railroad had come at last, and this was 
the end of the track, the first completed 
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section of the iron road, in what was des- 
tined to be the Centennial State. 

‘*T’ve looked to see ’em have a man 
for breakfast any morning,’’ continued 
my companion as we rode onward among 


the buildings. ‘‘ According to what I 
hear they’ve bin shooting at the lamps in 
the saloons and dancing on the bars, sling- 
ing their six-shooters round their heads, 
and raising Cain generally, every night. 
I’ve wondered there hasn’t been nobody 
shot yet, but I reckon they were each one 
of ’em kind of shy of being the first to 
begin. But now, if they’ve started in, 
likely they’ll have another Julesberg here 
if they ain’t interfered with.’’ Jules- 
berg, a spot that had been the end of the 
track on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
some months during its construction, had 
been perhaps the most debauched and the 
most bloodstained little moral pesthouse 
the Far West ever saw. It was popularly 
known as ‘‘ Hell on wheels,’’ 

We had now got fairly into the town 
and saw all the population—all the male 
population, that is—swarming like bees in 
the middle of the main street. Horses 
and ox-teams stood here and there un- 
tended : the shingling hatchets and car- 
penter’s tools lay around the half-finished 
houses, just whcre they had been thrown 
down, The shops were open, but they 
were empty, for buyers and sellers had 
crowded like all the rest to the scene of 
action. There in the centre of the crowd 
was a sight to remember. Ten men 
shoulder to shoulder formed a ring, each 
man facing outward, each man holding his 
cocked revolver, muzzle up, the hand that 
held it being on a level with his chest ; 
the men’s set mouths and searching eyes, 
turning restlessly on the crowd around, 
showed th+m to be sharply on the watch 
for signs of an attempted rescue. 

A rescue, but of whom? It did not 
take long to recognize who was the object 
of their care. In the middle of the ring, 
bareheaded, with his arms bound, stood a 
prisoner, a sickly smile on his loose lips, 
and the color coming and going in patches 
on his bloated face. By him was a guard, 
also pistol in hand like those who formed 
the ring, but his eyes were bent not on 
the crowd, but on the prisoner ; and the 
pistol he held was pointed not toward the 
sky, but straight at the prisoner’s heart. 
Were a rescue attempted, it was clear the 
rescuers would recover only a corpse. 
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That the roughs would try to set their 
friend free if they dared was certain ; it 
was useless to try to secure him by lock- 
ing him up in an extempore jail, for there 
was no building in the town that could 
resist a determined assault for five min- 
utes ; but a bodyguard such as now held 
him could not be maintained for long, 
These men had their own business to at- 
tend to; and standing guard, pistol in 
hand, expecting to kill or be killed, is a 
dead loss of time and wages. However, it 
was not intended by those who were putting 
their energies, heart and soul, into the 
building of a new town to waste very 
much time over guarding a murderer. 
For it was murder that this wretched eap- 
tive was held for, and stiff and stark, ina 
house hard by, with a bullet through his 
brain, lay the body of his victim. The 
sound of the loud weeping of the widowed 
wife and orphan daughters was heard at 
intervals across the vacant lots, and that 
agonized crying served to inflame the pas- 
sions of the crowd. Suddenly a man 
sprang up on an empty box that stood by 
the roadside, and spoke. 

‘*] move we establish a people’s ccurt 
to deal with this case at once,”’ said he, 
addressing the throng. 

** Ay, ay,’’ was the answer, here and 
there, at first, among the crowd, but pres- 
ently the ‘‘ ayes’? became more general, 
The assent of the ‘‘ people’? was given. 

‘*] move Captain Sollas be elected 
judge,” continued the speaker. 

**T’ll second that,’’ called out another 
voice beside him. 

‘‘Those who are in favor of Captain 
Sollas as judge of the people’s court will 
say ‘ Ay,’ ’’ said the man on the box, 

A pretty general shout of ‘* Ay !’’ fol- 
lowed. The ‘‘ people’’ were rousing to 
their work, The shyness and uncertainty 
which followed the first appeal liad passed 
away. Then each man who said ‘* Ay !’’ 
looked round as if to see whether any one 
near him was going to hit him for saying 
it. Now, emboldened by the voices of 
his fellows and the absence of opposition, 
each man Jooked at the speaker and called 
out ‘* Ay !’’ loud and clear. The first 
speaker now stepped down from the box, 
and another, a tall bronzed man with a 
grizzled beard, ascended it. Mr. Malan 
told me in an undertone that this was Cap- 
tain Sollas, and that he had been a judge 
in these rough-and-ready judicial proceed- 
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ings in early days in Denver, more than 
once or twice, and was equally feared and 
hated for it by the rowdies. 

‘* Gentlemen,’’ said Captain Sollas, ‘‘ I 
have been elected by the people as judge 
to try this case. Is it your wish that I 
should select a jury for the purpose ? 
Those who are in favor will say ‘ Ay !? ”’ 

Once more the full-throated chorus of 
‘¢ Aves !’’ arose from the crowd, 

‘Contrary, ‘ No,’’* said the judge to 
the crowd in matter-of-fact tones, turning 
at the same time to speak to a man beside 
him. It was his art, I think, to appear 
to take it all as mere matter of course, 
yet I am certain he and his supporters 
were sharply on the watch for any sign of 
opposition from the prisoner’s friends. 
But the ‘* people” had got a leader now, 
and any who would have liked to interfere 
were cowed by the almost unanimous 
‘Ay!’ of the majority. When the 
judge said ‘* Contrary, ‘No!’’’ there 
may have been a murmur here and there, 
but no man durst answer ‘‘ No,’’ square 
and bold. Promptly the judge descended 
from his box, and an extempore court was 
soon formed. On a vacant lot stood an 
empty wagon, and this was at once appro- 
priated to be the judge’s bench. A few 
kegs of nails were quickly placed in two 
rows, facing each other, at right angles to 
the wagon ; and rough boards laid upon 
them formed two rude but substantial 
seats. This made three sides of a quad- 
rangle, some eight feet by twelve. The 
fourth side was left open, and a single 
nail keg was set in the middle, intended 
for the prisoner. Captain Sollas erelong 
had selected his jury, and took his seat 
upon the wagon as his bench, while man 
after man came forward and was sworn in 
ona Bible or Testament, produced from 
somewhere, and took his seat, afterward, 
on one or other of the impromptu benches, 
till there were six on one side and six on 
the other. 

‘* And now,’ 
in the prisoner.’’ 

Accordingly the guards, with the pris- 
oner in their midst, moved up to the open 
side of the court ; but as they did so it 
was seen that something had occurred, for 
beside the prisoner stood little Pat Egan, 
who was believed to represent the majesty 
of the Jaw in some sort of capacity or 
other. 


’ 


said the judge, ‘“‘ bring 
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** Captain Sollas,’? he began in some- 
what plaintive accents, “ this hyar’ thing 
ain’t reg’lar at all. By rights this hyar’ 
man’s my prisoner, and I can’t consent to 
no proceedings of this sort.” 

The judge took no more notice of him 
than if he had been a piece of wood ; 
less, indeed, for he did not appear to see 
him. 

‘** But,’’ continued the little Irishman, 
‘‘T’m a county officer, I am, and I’m 
liable to be called in question for this 
business. And I can’t give up this man,”’ 
he went on piteously, ‘‘ without some ex- 
cuse, ye know I can’t.” 

The audience smiled audibly, but the 
judge, the jury, and the guards never 
looked at him, never heard him, never 
knew he was there, so to speak, but went 
on with their own business, arranging the 
order in which the witnesses shouid be 
called, 

Pat Egan continued his pitiful demands 
for an excuse. The crowd was jammed 
thick round the court, the foremost men 
leaning over the backs of the jury on both 
sides. Eager to catch every word, I had 
tied my horse to a post in the street and 
had squeezed myself in up to the very seat 
where the jury sat, so that I was within a 
couple of yards of Mr. Egan and the 
prisoner, Leaning on me was a gicat 
yellow-bearded giant in a slouch bat. He 
reached down to his hip and produced an 
enormous revolver, one of the old dragoon 
Colt’s, with a barrel about a foot long, 
Bearing on my shoulder with his left 
hand, he extended his long right arm over 
the heads of the jury till the pistol-muzzle 
was within a few inches of Pat’s head. 
Pat, with his face to the judge’s bench, 
was still volubly explaining that he was a 
county. officer and couldu’t consent. 

‘* Mr. Egan,’’ breathed the giant with 
the big pistol, in the softest tenes. Mr. 
Egan was absorbed in his own ardent ut- 
terances, and didn’t hear. 

‘*Mr. Egan,’’ a little louder. Pat 
turned round sharfv and looked into the 
muzzle of the formidable weapon. 

‘** Mr. Egan, will that do ye for an ex- 
cuse ?”’ said the giant with an air of gen- 
tle sarcasm. Mr. Egan recoiled seveial 
feet with an air of comic alaim. 

“Oh, certainly, sir,’’ he responded 
with alacrity, ‘‘ certainly, certainly, quite 
sufficient ; that will do,”’ and he, the sole 
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representative of the lawful government of 
Colorado, disappeared promptly and finally 
from the scene, 

And now the serious business of the 
court began. A lawyer was found in 
town, a very young man in cloth clothes 
and a top hat, the only one in the place. 
He was assigned as counsel for the pris- 
oner, and stood beside him in the centre 
of the court. 

Tke first witness came forward and, 
after having been sworn on the Book to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, began :— 

‘*T was at dinner at old man Irons’ 
boarding-house. It was the first table and 
it was chock full. This man come in—he 
was a boarder there too—and wanted to 
find a place, and growled because he 
couldn’t get none. Then one of Mr. 
Irons’ gals who was waiting at table told 
him he must wait till his turn, till there 
was room. Wal, he says something sassy 
to her, and she up and slaps a cup of 
coffee she had in her hand right in his 
face. Then he begun to get up on his ear 
about it, and so two or three of the young 
fellows at table jest fired him out.”’ 

The judge, who was sitting reflectively 
on the wagon-box, with his head on his 
hand, here interposed. 

** Did they hit him or pound him at 
all ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered the witness, ‘* not 
nohow. They jest took him by the shoul- 
ders and jest naturally fired him out ’n 
the door. He’d had a drink or two in 
him, you know, though he warn’t drunk.”’ 

‘* What did he do then ?’’ asked one 
of the jury. 

‘* Went off, I reckon,’’ said the wit- 
ness ; ‘* I didn’t see no more of him.’’ 

‘* Did Mr. Irons have anything to do 
with turning him out?’ asked the judge. 

‘* No, sir. He warn’t thar’; he was 
in the inner room, I reckon.’ 

‘* Did you see the shooting ?’’ asked 
the judge. 

‘* No, sir, I went off to my work as 
soon as dinner was over,”’ was the reply. 

“* Mr. Tallboys, do you wish to ask this 
witness any questions ?’’ said the judge 
to the prisoner’s lawyer. The lawyer 
conferred a minute with his client, and 
then said to the court that he didn’t wish 
to cross-examine this man. The witness, 
a young carpenter, was accordingly told 
he could go, which he did with an air of 
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very considerable relief, mingling at once 
with the crowd. Another man was now 
brought, forward and sworn like the first. 

** Were you with Mr. Irons after din- 
ner ?’’ asked the judge. 

** Yes,’’ said the witness, ‘‘ I was.’’ 

‘* Tell the jury what happened.”’ 

‘*Mr, Irons and I were unloading a 
load of lumber I’d brought for him ; he 
was at one end of the pile, I was at the 
other, and we were lifting the boards off 
the wagon. Suddenly I saw the prisoner 
come up behind Mr. Irons, and I heard 
him say ‘ I want to talk to you.’ ” 

‘* Was the prisoner alone ?’’ 
juryman, 

‘*] didn’t see any one, not to say ac- 
tually with him. There were two or three 
men standing together across the street, 
but I don’t know as they had anything to 
do with him,” 

‘* What did Mr. Irons say ?”’ asked the 
judge. 

‘* He looks at him and says he, ‘ I can’t 
talk to you now: I’m busy. You must 
come around after working hours.’ Then 
the prisoner says, ‘ You’ve got to talk to 
me, and you’ve got to talk to me now.’ 
And Mr, Irons he says, ‘ Wal! I ain’t 
agoin’ to,’ and turned round to take hold 
of the lumber again ; and the prisoner he 
reaches down and pulls out his pistol, 
and, before I could holler to him or do 
anything, he just put it close behind Mr. 
Irons’ head and fired. Mr, Irons dropped, 
and the prisoner he ran. I started round 
the wagon to grab him, but he ran t’ other 
way. Then I picked up Mr. Irons; he 
was breathing, but he never spoke. The 
bullet went in at the back of his head, 
and come out over his right eye. Me and 
some more took him into the house.’’ 

‘* Mr. Tallboys, have you any questions 
to ask this witness ?’’ said Captain Sollas, 

Mr. Tallboys consulted with the pris- 
oner awhile, and announced that he had 
not. The witness, a teamster, was ac- 
cordingly dismissed, like the ‘former one. 
Three or four more were called, and re- 
peated the story told by these two in 
much the same words, It was elicited” 
that the prisoner had had no pistol on 
when he came to dinner and was put out 
of doors, so that he must have procured 
it in the interval before he came back. 
Also it was proved that, when he was sur- 
rounded and called on to surrender, he 
threw away the pistol and held up his 
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hands, instead of firing on his pursuers. 
This, however, was naturally enough held 
to be no alleviation of his crime. It was 
certainly very fortunate that he had not 
killed one or two more of the townspeople 
with the five shots undischarged in his 
revolver, but it was attributed to his cow- 
ardice, not to unwillingness to shed blood. 

Nothing could have been more orderly 
than the behavior of the court, While 
the witnesses were being examined you 
might have heard a pin drop. Between 
whiles the crowd conversed among them- 
selves, but in sober and hushed tones, 
There was no yelling of a mob for the 
blood of a victim, but a most evident 
deadly resolution to exact the uttermost 
penalty, I remember thinking to myself, 
** How I wish Carlyle were here (he was 
still alive in those days), to feel for him- 
self the contrast between this and the 
revolutionary tribunals of Paris! This 
would seem to him more like some old 
Teuton gathering of freemen in the North- 
ern forests,’’ 

And now the witnesses were all disposed 
of, and the trial drew to its close, The 
young lawyer was asked if he had any 
witnesses to call for the defence, but he 
intimated that there were none. I felt 
for the young man in his first case, with 
such a hopeless task before him as the 
defence of this red-handed criminal taken 
in the very act. I racked my brain to 
think of what I should say were I in his 
position. I thought of the words of Magna 
Charta (1 had only just left Cambridge), 
‘* Against no man will we go, neither will 
we send, save by lawful judgment of his 
peers, and by the law of the land.’’ 
** The common law holds good in Ameri- 
ca,’ I thought, ‘‘ and surely they will 
have heard of Magna Charta.”’ Then I 
heard the judge’s grave tones addressing 
the lawyer. 

‘Mr. Tallboys,’’ he said, ‘‘ the evi- 
dence in this case is now before the 
court ; but before the jury retire to con- 
sider their verdict you are at liberty to 
offer any remarks you have to make on it 
that you may think advisable. Under- 
stand, you are not to question in any way 
the competency of the court. This isa 
people’s court, sprung from and organized 
by the people themselves, and if you ques- 
tion its right you put yourself out of court 
at once, and it will be my duty not to hear 
New Srrmues—Vou, LVI, No. 3. 
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On the question of the prisoner’s 
guilt you are at full liberty to speak.’’ 
These words scattered to the winds my 
imaginary reference to Magna Chaita and 
the field of Runnymede and the long tradi- 


you. 


tions of Anglo-Norman law. They were 
all ruled out of court. The issue was 
narrowed down to the simple question, 
‘** Did the prisoner kill old man Irons or 
no ?’’ and to that, after the testimony of 
several witnesses to a thing that had hap- 
pened two hours before in broad daylight 
under the open sky, but one answer was 
possible. Mr. Tallboys intimated that he 
had nothing to say, and the jury retired 
behind the judge’s wagon to consider the 
verdict. They were back again in five 
minutes, and, filing into court, sat down 
on the boards they had vacated. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Captain Sollas, 
‘* have you considered your verdict ?”’ 

‘* We have,’’ answered one who acted 
as foreman. 

‘* Are you unanimous?” again asked 
the judge, 

* We are,’’ was again the answer, 

‘* What is your verdict ?” 

There was a breathless hush in the court 
as the foreman said in clear steady tones : 
‘‘ Guilty of murder in the first degree.” 

All eyes turned from him to Captain 
Sollas, who stood up on the wagon and 
said to the assembly : ‘‘ Gentlemen, the 
jury have found the prisoner guilty of 
murder in the first degree. It is for you, 
the people, to say what his sentence shall 
be. Those who are in favor of hanging 
will say ‘ Ay !’”’ 

‘* Ay !” rent the air in a loud unhesi- 
tating shout from hundreds of throats. 

** Contrary, ‘No!’ ”’ said the judge. 

Dead silence. 

‘* Prisoner,’’ said the judge, turning 
to the wretched creature, who was now 
sobbing and unnerved, ‘‘ the jury have 
found you guilty and the people have 
sentenced you to be hung. You will be 
hung, in fifteen minutes, to the nearest 
tree. If you have anything to say before 
then, you had better say it.’’ 

Then was heard a loud voice from the 
outskirts of the crowd. It came from a 
big man, sitting on a horse, with a six- 
teen-shot Winchester in his hand; two 
more horsemen, similarly armed, were by 
him. 

‘* Every man come down to the tree,”’ 
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he said: ‘‘let no man stay back. It’s 
one and all.”’ 

**One and all.’”’ It was the motto, if 
I remember right, of the New Model 
Army in its struggle with the Rump, that 
terrible Cromwellian army that did not 
shrink from cutting off the head of a 
king. And indeed I asked myself how 
far was the court, presided over by Mr. 
President Bradshaw, which sentenced 
Charles the First, more legal than this 
people’s court, with Captain Sollas as 
elected judge? ‘*‘ These Americans,’’ 
thought I, ‘‘ are the real true-bred sons of 
those old Commonwealth men.”’ 

Slowly across the trampled grass the 
procession moved toward the fatal tree. 
The sun was sinking fast toward the west, 
where the great jagged wall of the Rocky 
Mountains stood dark against the clear 
sky. Just outside the town, on the edge 
of the bottom Jands of the Platte, grew a 
big cottonwood tree, its leafiess branches 
spreading wide. Here we halted. I had 
remounted my pony and, anxious to see 
the whole thing through, had wedged my- 
self into the middle of the throng. One 
of the guards stepped up to me, and, hold- 
ing up his pistol as he Jaid his hand upon 
my bridle, said, ‘* Get off that horse.’’ 

** What for?” 1 asked ; ‘* why do you 
want him ?’’ 

‘* Never mind,”’ was his answer, ‘‘ you 
shall have him back again; but he’s 
wanted. You've got to get off.’’ 

His manner was peremptory. I dis- 
mounted, They took my picket rope, a 
nearly new one, three quarters of an inch 
in diameter and forty feet long, and, mak- 
ing a noose in one end. tossed it over a 
limb twelve or fifteen feet up from the 

round. 

‘* Will you tell us,’’ said the leader of 
the Vigilantes, addressing the condemned 
man, ‘‘ who gave you the pistol ?”’ 

I gathered from his manner that he had 
be>n trying to induce him to reveal his 
ac :omplices on the way to the tree. The 
wretch looked up at the rope swinging 
above him, and said: ‘‘ Will you give 
me my life if I teil ?”’ 

‘* We promise nothing,” said his ques- 
tioner, a short bullet-headed man witha 
singularly resolute face, ‘‘ but,’’ he add- 
ed, ‘‘ it won’t be worse for you if you 
do.”’ 

‘*Then I won’t say,” answered the 
prisoner. 
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** Have you any friends that you want 
to say good-by to?’’ he asked again ; 
and, the prisoner nodding assent, he called 
out to the crowd, ‘‘ lf there are any 
friends of this man here who wish to 
speak to him, they can do so, one at a 
time.”’ 

A dissolute-looking gambler in a very 
seedy frock-coat, with his hands in his 
pockets, slouched forward with an uneasy 
swagger. The guards examined him to 
see that he had no concealed weapons, 
and then admitted him to the prisoner. 
He sauntered up to him with an ill-con- 
cealed nervousness which he tried to carry 
off as easy nonchalance. 

** Wal, Joe, old man,’’ he observed to 
his friend, ‘‘ you’ve got to the jumping- 
off place this time, I guess,” 

The prisoner gave a ghastly grin. 

** Say, old man,’’ he continued, draw- 
ing one hand from his trousers’ pocket, 
and rubbing it on the unshaven cheek of 
the condemned man, where three or four 
days’ stubbly growth of hair bristled— 
** say, old man, you’d better ax ’em to let 
you shave this off. It might be in the 
way of the rope.”’ 

The prisoner only groaned at the dis- 
gusting pleasantry. 

‘* Take him away,’’ said the leader to 
the guards ; ‘‘ no more of this.—Now,” 
said he to the doomed man, ‘‘ do you 
want to pray? Will you have a minis- 
ter?’ No answer was returned ;_ but 
there was a slight movement among the 
crowd—inen looking to right and left as 
if searching for the sight of a black coat ; 
but it was in vain-—no one like a minister 
was to be found. The noose was put 
round his neck, 

‘* Now pray, if you want to,’’ said the 
leader. 

In a voice broken by sobs the wretch 
stammered out, ‘‘1’l] be if 1 think 
a prayer of mine ’ud go more ’n seven 
feet high.’’ 

They set him on the horse, and, run- 
ning the rope taut, fastened the free end 
round the trunk of the tree. 
gave the horse a slap on the baunch ; the 
animal sprang forward, and the murderer 
was left swinging clear of the ground. 

‘Ran him up! run him up !’’ was 
the ery, and twenty willing hands hauled 
on the rope till the body was swung aloft 
to within two feet of the bough, and the 
rope was again made fast. There was 
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silence for a little space ; then the leader 
of the Vigilantes took his stand beneath 
the fatal branch, and spoke short and 
plain. 

‘*There’s men here,’’ said he, ‘as 
guilty in intention as that man,” pointing 
up to the body, “‘ was in act, Let this 
be a warning to them. Let this be a sign 
that in this town the people don’t mean 
to tolerate any such goings on, We know 
there were men who encouraged this mis- 
erable wretch to do the thing that brought 
him to this—yes, and lent him the pistol 
to do it with. They may thank their 
stars they are not hanging beside him 
now. They are just as guilty as he was, 
and if they know what’s healthy for them 
they’ll get out of this before daylight to- 
morrow. And I say the same to any more 
there are of the same kidney here, and 
who thought they were going to run this 
town. They’d better drop it. They’d 
better get. The people of the town are 
going to run this town themselves, and 
this here is the proof of it. Enough 
said.”” And, turning away, he stepped 
back into the crowd and joined his friends. 

‘* It’s all over, boys,’’ said the big man 
on the horse, with the Winchester in his 
hand ; ‘* we can go back to our business 
now.—Let no man interfere with that 
body,’’ he added ; ‘‘ it’ll be seen to to- 
night. No one’s to touch it without or- 
ders.”’ And the crowd broke up into 
knots and slowly dispersed, 

‘* Young man,”’ said one of the guards 
to me, leading up my pony, “‘ here’s your 
broncho. You shall have your rope back 
in the morning ; it’s occupied at present. 
No one will trouble you over this matter ; 
it was taken from you by force, you un- 
derstand.”’? And then I understood that 
the demonstration of holding up a pistol 
when I was told to dismount had been 
really for my benefit, to relieve me of re- 
sponsibility, if by any chance the proper 
officers of the ordinary law of the territory 
should take any notice of this day’s work. 
So far as I know, however, such notice 
was never taken. The incident was 
doubtless reported—no names being men- 
tioned—in the Denver and Cheyenne daily 
and weekly papers, and nothing more was 
heard of it, The effects of the action of 
the Vigilantes were, however, marked 
and immediate. That night many of the 
worst characters in town left it, some in 
their haste walking all the way to Denver 
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to get clear of a spot so ominous to them. 
The rowdyism, the displaying of revolvers 
and shooting at lamps out of bravado, 
stopped instanter. There never was an- 
other man shot in the town of Morgan for 
two years, and then the shooting was ac- 
cidental, though, as the man who fired 
the rifle on that occasion happened to 
have had words with the man who was 
wounded (it was not a fatal shot), he was 
most terribly frightened, fully expecting 
the Vigilantes to get after him. 

This rapid and most surprising purifica- 
tion of ‘the moral atmosphere of Morgan 
City did, I admit, dispose me at the time 
to think favorably of the action of lynch 
law, But five years’ residence in the ter- 
ritory was enough to alter my opinion. 
During that time only one man was legally 
executed there, and he was a foreigner 
and a poor man ; and, moreover, there is 
reason to believe that his crime only 
amounted to manslaughter. Yet during 
those years many crimes of violence were 
committed, and many lynchings occurred. 
Some of these were, I make no doubt, as 
well deserved as the one of which I was a 
witness ; others very probably were not— 
for instance, two men, if not three, were 
lynched, on one of the creeks that run 
from the Divide, for killing a calf. But 
the general effect of the system upon the 
administration of the ordinary law was 
simply disastrous. Whenever atrocious 
murderers are hanged as soon as caught, 
there arises at once a strong presumption 
that a manslayer, who is left to be dealt 
with by an ordinary jury, has probably 
much to excuse him. This feeling vastly 
increases the difficulty of getting juries to 
convict. Popular criminals are quite sure 
to get off, and the ordinary law becomes 
glaringly ineffective and sinks into some- 
thing very like contempt, while the lynch- 
ers alone are really dreaded. And this 
very dread increases crime, because horse- 
thieves and cattle-thieves, when pursued, 
know they will probably be lynched, and 
never hesitate to shoot, thinking they may 
as well be hanged for killing a man as for 
killing a calf. Every thief becomes a po- 
tential murderer, and goes armed. Peace- 
ful citizens arm themselves in defence of 
their lives and property, and, as collisions 
will occur, crimes of violence naturally 
abound. The remedy is worse than the 
disease, 

It is said that things are much better 
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now, and I sincerely hope so, as, except 
for the recklessness with regard to human 
life. I can say that I found the Far West 
a splendid country to live in. But, as 
regards lynch law, the case was pithily 
put to me by a gentleman whom I once 
met in Western Texas. There were re- 
ported to be at that time over three thou- 
sand outlaws scattered along the frontier 
toward Mexico, in the district between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande—men who 
were advertised for as ‘‘ wanted’’ by the 
police in different parts of the State. As 
may be imagined, the country was rather 
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unquiet. I happened to be passing through 
it with a herd of horses, and anxiously 
questioned this gentleman about the con- 
dition of things and the chances of our 
getting through unmolested. 

‘**You may,” was his answer, ‘ and 
then again you may not; in these parts 
there is no security for any one. The 
fact is,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ this is a very 
uncertain sort of country to live in, for 
the people of Texas are a law unto them- 
selves, and executioners unto others.’’— 
Nineteenth Century. 
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‘* His administration was glorious, but with 
no vulgar glory. It was not one of those 
periods of overstrained and convulsive exer- 
tion which necessarily produce debility and 
languor. Its energy was natural, healthful, 
temperate.’’—Macautay : Cromwell, 

Ir was early in the Sixties. Monarchy 
by the grace of God had in some countries 
been placed ona fixed salary. In others 
it had recently been humbled in the field 
by a plebiscitic adventurer, or rendered 
ridiculous by the witty shafts of the citi- 
zen, Aristocracies of light and leading 
were more or less in a Janguid condition, 

In sundry places the Philistine had ar- 
rived at a full consciousness of his political 
talent and, above all, of his political pow- 
er. The writings of a noted English his- 
torian encouraged him in this frame of 
mind. Mighty arrays of statistics were 
brought forward, and it was proved in- 
ductively and deductively on paper that 
there was no such thing as a great man : 
there had never been such. Providence, 
too, seemed to fall in with this latest 
estimate of things. It provided, as if by 
special decree, a type of royalty exactly 
fitted for ornamental centre-pieces to 
brand-new European burgher communities. 
These were the ducal Coburgs, the princely 
Orléans, alternating sometimes with a 
blend of both. There did not seem to be 
much danger of great men disturbing the 
sleep of such as these, amid the general 
utilitarian mediocrity of which they them- 
selves were the outcome. 

Leopold I., King of. the Belgians, was 
the ideal monarch of this type ; he, too, 
was the only Continental Sovereign the 


revolution of 1848 did not interfere with. 
Shrewd, almost infallible in the enlight- 
ened discernment of his own interests, he 
was sadly at fault when dealing with other 
things : witness his disastrous advice to 
the Archduke Maximilian to accept the 
imperial crown of Mexico, 

In Germany a nephew of this shrewd 
monarch was the most popular man of his 
day—the idol of suburban beer-gardens, 
in which shady summer resorts he was 
even now and then pointed to as the fu- 
ture German Emperor. For the idea of a 
Liberal German Empire had already taken 
root in the minds of many at that time ; 
and at the rifle meeting in Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main oceans of beer were consumed 
in honor of the lion-hunting Duke Ernest 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Somehow, how- 
ever, nothing came of it all, not even the 
coveted command of an army corps in the 
war of 1870. Remarkable in Coburg an- 
nals, the fact that one so gifted and once 
so near a pinnacle should have been left 
to hide his talents in obscurity. But 
being possessed of a clear philosophic in- 
tellect, a cynical, sarcastic, and yet pleas- 
ure-loving turn of mind, he found com- 
pensations. And to-day there is no more 
ruthless fin railleur at Coburg methods— 
whether practised by nieces, grand- 
nephews, or sisters-in-law—than the reign- 
ing Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

These Coburgers, not unlike their rela- 
tives the princely Orléans, were, taken as 
a whole, excellent people for every-day 


exigencies, although an eminent historian’ 


would have us believe that they were 
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“‘ petty folk who carry on huge corre- 
spondence about nothings.’’ Cautious, 
close in money matters, wonderfully taci- 
turn, and endowed with an extraordinary 
amount of tact—not tact of the heart, but 
rather of the head; still, excellent for 
every-day use—they had brought cunning 
to a pitch which was in inverse ratio to 
their lack of political power. In other 
words, they were negative excellencies, 
utilitarian wonders ; but not the type of 
men to stir the human heart or lead a na- 
tion forced to choose between victory and 
death. Still, they were notable people, 
for, as in the parallel case of Macchiavelli, 
they founded a political school. Thus, 
to-day we may speak of Coburg ‘‘ meth- 
ods,’’ Coburg ‘‘ facts,” in the same way 
as we can speak of German silver, and 
yet be understood to refer to articles cur- 
rent outside the boundaries of the Father- 
land. Besides, these men were typical of 
an epoch—that of the ‘‘ Royal Faiseur’’ 
—a period of astute ‘‘ cleverness’ as dis- 
tinct from one of simplicity, sincerity, 
and genius. 

Monarchy of the old patriarchal type 
had poor prospects then. The King of 
Prussia, however, still clung to its tradi- 
tions, and, in despair, was seriously think- 
ing of abdicating. To employ an expres- 
sion supposed to have been used by the 
late lamented Duke of Clarence, he 
thought of ‘* chucking up’’ the whole 
thing. In fact, according to some, King 
William of Prussia had already written 
out and signed his own abdication ! 

At that moment, as had happened be- 
fore in the affairs of this world, a man 
appeared. He was nota learned person. 
Indeed, he had learned little as learning 
is currently understood. Much of his 
earlier time had been spent lounging about 
the grounds of his ancestral home, reading 
Shakespeare, or now and then dipping into 
the pages of an old Jew writer—Spinoza. 
But Nature had ordained him to be a 
statesman, even though he might never 
have opened a book. She had placed be- 
hind his piercing eyes the gift of seizing 
the bearings of facts should they range 
from China to Peru. 

One fine day his King called him: 
‘*' Things have an ugly look,’’ said ILis 
Majesty. ‘‘ The air savors of tragedy— 
of nasty historical parallels: Stratford— 
Charles I,’’ 

‘What of that,” was the reply— 
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** supposing our duty tells us to mount 
the scaffold ?”’ 

‘* In that case, Vorwérts /’’ replied the 
soldier in the monarch. 

And Bismarck settled down to his task. 
And sleepless nights were his lot—ay, and 
many of them. For he and his King had 
a world in arms against them. 

Among other obstacles, a wave of 
crotchety Liberalism, in alliance with hu- 
manitarianism, was passing over Europe : 
a sentimental interest in struggling nation- 
alities, Italians, Poles, etc., more or less 
justifiable, no doubt. But the man at the 
Prussian helm had not bargained to do 
the work of a philanthropist : no, it was 
as a statesman that he had undertaken his 
task. So he bore in silence an ever-in- 
creasing volume of hatred and slander, 
both public, hidden, and high-placed, and 
held on. He held on, too, when an as- 
sassin fired at him in broad daylight, and 
found time to call out to the crowd: 
** Don’t hurt him ; he can be of more use 
to us alive :” 

This marked the climax ; and certain 
parties were panic-stricken and furious, 
** What is to become of our interests in 
Crown regalia and stocks ?”’ 

But the man who laughed at scaffolds 
took no thought of such, and held on still. 

At last all was ready. The national 
failings of envy, slander, and dissension 
temporarily hid their hydra heads, and 
for one short moment this man managed 
to gather all the enthusiasm of a great his- 
toric race into his hands. Some may 
think lightly of this, but it is no small 
matter to bring a whole people to taste 
the divine nectar of self-forgetfulness for 
a short time, and make them willing to 
die for an idea. 

The result was the birth of a powerful 
united Germany, and the strengthening 
of the tree of monarchy by the lopping 
off of some of its decayed branches, 

Such are the outlines of a grim epos 
strangely out of character with the spirit 
of the democratic age we live in. No 
wonder, then, that it all seems a dream 
to-day ! 

What place could old simple-hearted 
William have in our time? Indeed, it is 
only fit that he and his warriors should 
have passed away now, and left the mighti- 
est of them all for the last in tragic soli- 
tude—to point the poetic aptness of the 
German popular ballad : 
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‘*Noch eine hohe Siule zeugt von versch- 
wundner Pracht.”’ * 


Monarchy in Germany had been raised 
to a position of unprecedented splendor 
mainly by the genius of this man, and 
had for twenty years remained the centre 
of a world’s admiration. 

The young heir to all this greatness had 
imbibed the illusion that the glory of it 
was irrevocably centred in his person, and 
would remain with him even if its powers 
were to be used against the artificer who 
had laid its strong foundations. This 
conviction, added to the doubtless honest 
belief that the country had grown weary 
of the iron hand of Bismarck, led to the 
latter’s abrupt dismissal. And for a time 
many signs favored the plausibility of this 
view. 

A deep sigh of relief—the now noto- 
rious ‘* ouff’’—greeted the removal of this 
granite block of Teuton character from off 
the chest of nerve jaded European hu- 
manity. Nemesis had overtaken him 
who had sent a hundred thousand men 
prematurely to their account. She had at 
last overtaken the ‘‘terrible hermit of 
Varzin,”’ and sent him sullenly retiring to 
tend his crops and roam in bitterness of 
heart among his sylvan solitudes. Or, to 
put it in the homely words of a weighty 
journalistic personage : ‘‘ It was perfectly 
natural that the Emperor should have got 
sick and tired of Bismarck’s overbearing 
manners, and that he determined to be 
master in his own house.’’ ‘‘ Manners,’’ 
ye gods ! 

And a copious crop of well-turned mag- 
azine articles, faultless in literary compo- 
sition and specious logical construction, 
delighted the world. Some of these, 
written in English by Germans—to their 
shame be it said—were full of supercilious 
slighting of their great countryman. All 
the political ‘‘ generosities,’’ so long pent 
up in the dark recesses of vain little leath- 
ery hearts, shone forth effulgently. They 
were all going to be happy now—Coburg 
happiness to be brought about by Coburg 
methods and reasonings (but without the 
Coburg caution and tact): happiness 
manifesting itself by a strenuons striving 
after a sort of Philistine popularity—not 
that which has its mainspring in the hu- 
man heart. 





* But still of vanished splendor 
One lofty pillar tells, 
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The turn had come for talent at last, 
Poor little, vain, self-advertising talent ! 

Soon the hackneyed phrase, ‘‘ the dawn 
of a new era,”’ had obtained the currency 
which words have ever had with the shal- 
low-minded. 

‘*They are breaking off bits of the 
edifice to the erection of which I have 
devoted my life,” burst from the angry 
man, 

** Listen to the traitorous rancor of the 
disappointed old tyrant, who endeavored 
to enslave a world, and who cannot even 
master himself,’’ retorted the treacherous 
privy-councillors, whose vain plans for 
self-glorification had been hitherto dashed 
by the Titan, for he had happily sterilized 
the petty ambition of all such. 

Flabby conciliation, as opposed to iron 
will, soon became the watchword, and the 
grossest servility its accompaniment. 
** Words’? the bravest and the most 
‘* high-minded’”’ flowed in profusion, but 
not a breath about the founder of his 
country’s greatness. To mention his 
name was next to high treason. Thus, if 
at some public commemoration a toast to 
his health brought down the house, not a 
word about it was to be found in public 
journals. They were too much intoxi- 
cated by present ‘‘ high-mindedness” to 
think even of registering an echo of true 
greatness. They were full of patriotism 
and monarchical feeling, which they held 
up against the man who had done more 
to make both a reality than millions of 
them put together. 

It was left to a solitary Frenchman to 
exclaim : ‘‘ They will erect statues to this 
man yet; but too late for Germany’s 
honor.” 

If here and there some few faithful be- 
lievers in various countries ventured to 
hint that possibly there was something to 
be said for the old pilot after all—if only 
that the young one seemed hardly up to 
his work—what a volume of slander burst 
forth! ‘‘ This is the work of the disap- 
pointed statesman. It is his treacherous 
handicraft. It is inspired from Fried- 
richsruh.’’ Even personal friends of the 
Emperor William have ventured to assert 
as much, And yet such was never true. 
Only one slander the more on a man too 
proud to reply to such accusations, In 
the first place, not a word has been pub- 
lished on these subjects that was not com- 
mon property. In the second, Prince 
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Bismarck, we feel sure, would never coun- 
tenance a word reflecting on the personal 
character of his Sovereign. 

It is indeed a poor estimate of human 
nature to think that those who champion 
so great a man are only to be sought 
among his personal friends. As a matter 
of fact, Bismarck cannot be aware of the 
personality of some of the most fervid of 
his admirers, for they are of no one coun- 
try or clime ; they embrace a good per- 
centage of those who admire genius and 
character all the world over. But even if 
he knew them, he would be no more able 
to control the public expression of their 
views than the Emperor is capable of an- 
swering for the execrable taste of the effu- 
sions of some of his panegyrists. 

The Emperor has courted the public 
opinion of the world. He was eager for 
its approval. He presumed to give the 
pitch of conduct for the guidance of his 
time. Some of his actions (notably the 
International Labor Congress at Berlin) 
have sent their transient ripples unto the 
most distant shores. Surely only the 
grossest of Byzantine servility could affect 
surprise that such ambition should call 
forth a few notes of unfavorable criticism. 
One who aspires to play such a part can- 
not believe that every unfavorable expres- 
sion of public opinion must needs emanate 
from one source, This were to overrate 
the area of Prince Bismarck’s personal 
influence, and is, besides, totally at vari- 
ance with the dictum of the German Press 
two years ago, that the fallen statesman 
had no friends left. 

Not a friend left two years ago! Yes- 
terday, triumphant progress through half 
Germany, official boycott notwithstand- 
ing ; interviews which have called forth a 
world of journalistic condemnation, angry 
accusation of open opposition to the Em- 
peror, want of patriotism and so forth ! 

We are not informed of the amount of 
knowledge of German affairs at the dis- 
posal of outsiders, or whether cosmopoli- 
tan public opinion is endowed with the 
spirit of impartiality which alone would 
lend value to its judgment, even if based 
on sufficient knowledge. Strange to say, 
however, even German ‘‘ opinion” of a 
certain type is not above quoting outside 
newspaper articles in support of its vilifi- 
cation of Germany’s greatest son, with 
the result of quickening deadly hatreds 
which smoulder beneath the surface there. 








































Here itis, perhaps, opportune to recall 
the fact that at no period was Lord Pal- 
merston—that most English of Ministers 
—more popular at home than when almost 
universally execrated abroad, in order to 
understand that there may be many ways 
of looking at this ebullition of cosmopoli- 
tan criticism of Prince Bismarck. 

For, in reality, raging round this bat- 
tling centre, far behind, invisible to many, 
are Priestcraft, Protestantism, Hebraism, 
and Germanism ; the Socialistic working 
man alone standing aside, cool and dis- 
dainful ! 

The many-sidedness of this matter may 
even be gleaned from a comparison of the 
Berlin telegrams to London newspapers. 
In one —probably in sympathy, if not in 
touch. with officialdom in Berlin—we 
read : ‘‘ The publications in the Imperial 
Gazette seem to have taken the wind out 
of his sails—his polemics cease to have 
much public interest.” 

In another paper we find an impartial 
reproduction of what may be taken as 
** fact ;”’ 


“The Allgemeine Zeitung of Munich pub- 
lishes a letter from South Germany defending 
Prince Bismarck’s conduct in eloquent lan- 
guage, and blaming the present Imperial Gov- 
ernment, Chancellor Caprivi especially, for 
their attitude in the Bismarck quarrel, ‘This 
fact furnishes fresh proof how profound is 
the influence the Prince still wields in South 
Germany,”’ (Standard, July 14.) 


A German paper seeks to minimize this 
by the statement, that it is only the 
‘* National Liberals’ of South Germany, 
who have but six representatives in the 
Reichstag, that are at the bottom of all 
this enthusiasm. But this argument tells 
both ways. If there are only six National 
Liberals in South Germany at present, 
how popular must Bismarck be in those 
districts where there are a greater num- 
ber! And before now that party has 
sent one hundred members to the Reich- 
stag, and may do so again. 

No, there can be no doubt, not only 
that Prince Bismarck still wields an ex- 
traordinary influence in South Germany, 
but that his prestige has increased largely 
of late in public estimation more or less 
throughout the country, at the expense of 
the present office-holders. Deserted by 
all but the Hamburger Nachrichten, when 
he quitted office, he has gradually found 
strong sympathizers among the highest- 
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class papers in different centres—e.g., the 
Berlin Borsen Zeitung, the Téigliche 
Rundschau, in Munich the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, in Dresden the Nachrichten, in 
Leipzig the Tageblatt ; all these being 
journals of weight and importance, be- 
sides a number of others, the names of 
which we cannot call to mind. How firm 
this hold has become on the best type of 
the nation may be inferred by a voice 
from the camp of Bismarck’s political an- 
tagonists. On the 2lst May, the Vos. 
sische Zeitung, a high-class Berlin Liberal 
organ, after saying that the German Lib- 
eral party has its own account to settle 
with Prince Bismarck, proceeds: ‘‘ But 
whoever endeavors to lower him, or to 
defame him, in order to burn incense to 
the present Emperor, will not find accept- 
ance in Germany, either at the hands of 
Prince Bismarck’s friends or enemies ; 
but will at most earn the applause of Court 
lackeys.”’ 

If such be the opinion of Bismarck’s 
enemies, that of his admirers may safely 
be left to the imagination of the reader. 

The form of his recent cutbursts of 
frank criticism may be generally deplored 
in Germany ; but they will not cost him 
the loss of many followers. 

The Emperor may assure the diplomatic 
world that he discriminates between the 
Bismarck of the past and the ungrateful 
vassal of to-day, and the Press of Europe 
may chime in as chorus to this, But he 
will not get the German people to follow 
him here. It is significant that the diplo- 
matic circulars of Count Caprivi were 
hardly made public before a deputation of 
students appeared at Kissingen, with Pro- 
fessor Haeckel at its head, 

‘* We,’’ the Professor said, ‘‘ know no 
difference between the Bismarck of the 
present and: the Bismarck of the past.”’ 

This sentiment finds throughout the 
country an echo which nobody will under- 
rate who is aware of the importance of 
academic opinion in Germany. 

Bismarck’s person is hallowed to the 
German nation by his share in the past 
baptism of blood. He is the one man left 
round whom the people—its academic 
youth leading the van—spontaneously be- 
gin to sing their soul-stirring national 
songs—the songs that fire them in the 
hour of peril to do or die ! 

This wi!l be best brought home to the 
reader by the following words, which the 
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Leipziger Tageblatt reproduces (July 2) 
from the Deutsche Wochenblatt, and en- 
dorses as its own : 


‘‘Tt would be a mistake to harbor the idea 
that anything could weaken the sentiments 
of the nation for Bismarck, On the contrary, 
the more the period of his activity recedes 
from view, the more gigantic will the figure 
of the Iron Chancellor grow in the imagina- 
tion of the people Nations usually only 
idealize their heroes after their death ; Prince 
Bismarck owes it to his retirement from office 
that he has already become an ideal picture 
during his life. It is pot well to attempt to 
deface such, and it can serve no good pur- 
pose. The threats of the Nurddeutsche Al'ge- 
meine Zeitung to bring disclosures directed 
against Bismarck are therefore at least super- 
fluous. But they are clumsy as well, for you 
cannot intimidate a Bismarck ; he will only 
get the more angry, and the country will have 
to pay the piper for it. ... 

‘* Bismarck has done so much for his conn- 
try and for the House of Hohenzollern, that 
nothing he may do could possibly make him 
forfeit the gratitude Germany owes to him.’’ 


Now there can be no doubt that Bismarck 
has been irritated in a manner peculiarly 
galling to a proud nature. The ‘ boy- 
cott,”’ although a new-fangled expression, 
is an old artifice. But in order to be 
effective it must be devised with so much 
tact and cunning that it is not easily found 
out, or, if found out, that it may be 
promptly denied. This is how it is un- 
derstood in Coburg traditions, but any 
clumsy imitation of them is apt to end in 
failure. 

Prince Bismarck’s utterances have for 
the last two years been repeatedly and 
ostentatiously set down by semi-official 
organs as valueless—as valueless as those 
of any other ‘‘ private person blocked out 
from public life.” 

So long as personal motives only swayed 
him, he would probably have remained 
silent under this, as he has done under 
many other and grosser attempts to be- 
little him. But he still takes a keen in- 
terest in the politics of the empire he 
created, and, strange to say, there is a 
strong party in Germany, ominously in- 
creasing of Jate, which thinks and says 
openly that it is perfectly within his right 
to do so. 

In private life Bismarck is said to be 
the most amiable and considerate of men, 
tender-hearted even ; but he ‘‘ hardens” 
the moment the State heaves in sight. 
Thought for his own comfort, interest, or 
health, or consideration for his very life, 
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all recede before this fetich, to the worship 
of which the great magician has devoted 
his life. To tell such a man that he is 
damaging his reputation would be to whis- 
tle to the whirlwind. To assert that he is 
damaging his country might bring a scorn- 
ful rejoinder regarding the poor value of 
such opinion. Also we are loth to believe 
in those so-called indiscretions. We 
fancy we can detect method in them, and 
thus we feel inclined to hold that Bis- 
marck’s slightest action is still part and 
parcel of a relentless political character 
led by genius. 

Very dreadful all this, but such is the 
stuff of those whom Providence chooses to 
work out its decrees in blood and iron. 

The most sagacious of statesmen is not 
necessarily the most prudent and utilita- 
rian of men: witness William Pitt. Read 
the records of Bismarck’s private life, re- 
call the beisterous bonhomie, drinking 
bouts and jaunts of other days. Note his 
plunging in to save a servant from drown- 
ing at the imminent risk of his own life. 
Where do prudence and _ utilitarianism 
come in here? If he had been a prudent 
man, he would never have allowed his 
wounded feelings to become apparent on 
his dismissal. Prudent men consult ap- 
pearances at whatever cost to their feel- 
ings. And this is sometimes made easy 
for them, when they have not very deep 
feelings to overcome ; at least not such 
feelings as cannot be soothed by glittering 
considerations. If Bismarck had been of 
that stamp, he would have remained 
silent, calm, and impassive. lis clear 
intellect must: then have told him that his 
counsels would soon be missed in the 
affairs of: State, and that his previous 
silence would increase the uneasy feeling 
of the public at their absence. In the 
meantime he might have gratefully ac- 
cepted the ducal title and the millions in 
hard cash which, some say, were offered 
him, had he been the money grasping 
man he is often called. Thus the great 
statesman might have become an actor, 
and played with applause to the gallery 
of Europe. 

That would have been prudence and 
cleverness of the Coburg sort—the clever- 
ness of playing a part. And if he had 
played it, the chances are that the Em- 
peror would have been forced by public 
opinon before now to make a pilgrimage 
to his grandfather’s trusted adviser. 
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When we picture to ourselves what 
might have been, we realize why people 
stand aghast at the strange perversity of 
the imprudent man ! 

Or can it be that there is indeed a di- 
vinity which forbids that the elements of 
hypocritical farce should be mingled with 
epic greatness ? 

Unfortunately for the happy blending 
of human comedy with the historically 
tragic, Bismarck is neither a prudent man, 
nor a vain man, nor one capable of acting 
a part, nor is he to be bought at any 
price. Besides, as he himself has said, 
he lacks the necessary humility! Hence 
he resented his treatment, and no guerdon 
could soothe his wounded feelings. 

He retains his interest in the affairs of 
his country, and seems determined to give 
expression to his views in and out of sea- 
son, whenever it suits him. And in doing 
this, he is still a long way off the style of 
criticism which in this country ex-Minis- 
ters daily indulge in (and which in France 
the late M. Thiers once expressed in the 
words: ‘‘ There are no mistakes left for 
the Government to commit’’), without 
calling forth doubts regarding their patri- 
otism. 

The greatest crime of Bismarck, in the 
eyes of some, is, that he is alive and in 
the enjoyment of good health ; and that, 
being alive, he has been guilty of the 
want of Coburg tact in going to his son’s 
wedding. For although a Louis the Elev- 
enth could no longer put his prisoners in 
cages and gloat over their sufferings, to- 
day it is still permissible, in a Christian 
country, to long for the speedy death of 
one’s enemy : ‘‘ Get thee under the earth, 
thou disturbest my lines !” 

Now if Germany were in the enviable 
position, say, of Holland—a country 
which can safely be ruled by mediocrity 
—Coburg or other—all might be well. 

All this ‘‘ tumbling”’ in the breakers of 
pubiicity of Bismarck and his officia! op- 
ponents might then be harmlessly amus- 
ing. The extravagant imperial rewards 
for simple duty done, the distinctions 
given in return for the partisanship of the 
self-seeker, all this were as innocuous as 
the publicity given to the wearing of uni- 
forms, stars and crosses, the reviewing of 
troops, the naming of ships, and the 
spread of sumptuous dinners, with sixty 
to a hundred and sixty covers—more or 
less ! 
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But the events of the last two years— 
the rapid decline of the parliamentary 
credit of Count Caprivi—indicate that 
Germany still requires the master hand, 
or at least a nerve of iron, at the helm ! 
And this, although according to the pan- 
egyrists of the present régime all is sun- 
shine and conciliation. 

Unfortunately, it will take time to show 
whether the colors of this picture will 
wear or fade. For in the words of an 
experienced politician : ‘‘ In politics con- 
sequences take time to develop ; they do 
not show themselves at once.’’ 

‘* Conciliation” is a big and plausible 
word to conjure with in politics ; and the 
Emperor is moved by an earnest desire to 
conciliate his enemies, even though it be 
occasionally at the price of offending his 
best friends. His friends assure us he 
has succeeded so well, that Poles, Han- 
overians, Ultramontane Catholics, are all 
as devotedly loyal and contented to-day 
as they were previously fractious and dis- 
satisfied. But how if it should prove to 
be a fallacy? For politics are a science, 
their practice a fine art, time is the mea- 
sure of their value, and the eager young 
politician in this case is the most impres- 
sionable of men ! 

We have come across an enthusiastic 
enumeration of the benefits that have ac- 
crued to Germany through the Emperor’s 
policy since Bismarck’s dismissal. And 
there can be no manner of doubt that sev- 
eral of the Government measures, notably 
those of an economic character, and the 
annulment of the Socialist laws, have had 
the approval of a large majority in the 
country, and that possibly, in this par- 
ticular instance, they represented a public 
preference for the ‘‘ new’’ as opposed to 
the ‘‘ old” course, whatever that may ulti- 
mately turn out to be worth! But this 
only lends additional significance to the 
Emperor’s loss of personal popularity at 
home during the last two years. And 
this loss of popularity is an undoubted 
fact, even if we were to deduct every pub- 
lic demonstration in favor of Bismarck 
as signs of opposition to the Sovereign. 

As already stated, it is not so much any 
single political measure, or any series of 
political measures, that point the differ- 
ence between the ‘‘ old’’ and the ‘‘ new’”’ 
course. It is the spirit of government 
which has changed, and which is causing 
uneasiness in many hearts in Germany 
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that have little to say against any particu- 
lar act on its own merits, 

In Bismarck’s day the policy of Ger- 
many as a whole was regulated by the 
contingencies one man of genius foresaw. 
The husk might be rough, but the kernel 
was sound. To-day it is what will be ap- 
plauded by the surface opinion of the mo- 
ment. In a recent article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes (March 1, 1892), M. G. 
Valbert, one of the keenest and most im- 
partial judges of contemporary politics, 
thus points to this difference : 

‘* Not only have innovations been made and 
new measures taken, but the very spirit of 
the Government has changed. Under Bis- 
marck everything was subordinated to policy, 
and reasons of State were the supreme law. 
The young Emperor is an idealist, who has 
quite a different way of understanding the 
business of a Sovereign and the government 
of nations. Believing with his whole soul in 
Divine Right, he thinks that kings and em- 
perors have duties as extended as their privi- 
leges, and despises those who seek the glory 
of becoming cunning diplomats or wise ad- 
ministrators. He is of opinion that all true 
Sovereigns have charge of men’s souls ; that 
they must not only govern their people, but 
educate them, and make them worthy of their 
destinies. A Sovereign is before all things a 
great teacher, a high justiciary, and is alone 
competent to solve the social question,” etc. 


Here we have the personal ideals of the 
Sovereign paramount, and this Sovereign, 
as we have said, the most impressionable 
of men. Everybody will concede that he 
is anxiously bent on sifting ‘‘ facts’’ from 
‘* fancy.”” But his personal example has 
already tended to break with the tradi- 
tions which made Prussia great : Prussia 
became great by simplicity, sobriety, 
economy and shrewd common-sense. The 
Emperor is lavish in more ways than one. 
He went out to do battle with the self- 
seekers of all parties, of which Prussia 
has a host, as most other countries have. 
But, unlike some other countries, she 
cannot afford to allow them to fatten in 
high places. Well, it looks suspiciously 
as if he were becoming their victim or 
their tool! In every case there is a touch 
of the irony of fate, in the fact that the 
Emperor has come to find his principal 
support among parties that are said to be 
personally distasteful to him. Or are we 
to accept a declaration of Count Caprivi 
in open Reichstag as a spontaneous senti- 
ment of his own, that the support of the 
Liberals causes him alarm ? 

The Emperor has striven to gain the 
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support of the Catholic parliamentary 
party. He has endeavored to utilize the 
Catholics. Is he the man to succeed in 
this in the long run, where a Bismarck 
proved unsuccessful? And what makes 
this questiun most pertinent is that a large 
amount of the partisanship of which Bis- 
marck is at present the object is not so 
much the outcome of dissatisfaction with 
the measures of the Government as the 
feeling of the intellectual élite of Germany 
—notably, the National Liberals—-that the 
Emperor is more and more becoming a 
too! of those with whom the ideals of the 
best Germans have never found full accept- 
ance. And this applies to others beside 
the Ultramontane party ! 

No wonder there is a sinister want of 
harmony, and, above all, a feeling of in- 
security, in Germany, in spite of present 
cloudless appearances. Tessimists even 
aver that the air smells of Jena, though 
this may be dismissed as ridiculous. Still, 
things do not inspire confidence. Too 
many people are of opinion that the Em- 
peror has not proved himself equal to the 
arduous part he has doubtless conscien- 
tiously set himself to play. Everything 
points to the imperative need of some 
strong guiding mind, no longer visible. 
The slightest acquaintance with the coun- 
try convinces one that the people want a 
‘*man’’ at their back in peace, let alone 
in time of war; and the Emperor does 
not impress the nation sufficiently as being 
this man. The soldier will obey ; but as 
for the people, it is greatly to be feared 
that the Emperor has talked too much for 
any utterance of his in crucial moments 
to have that moral effect which is desira- 
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ble to encourage men to lay down their 
lives willingly in the service of their coun- 
try. And the moment for this may come 
—Peace Congresses notwithstanding. 

Patriots feel this. Hence the increase 
of the volume of opinion which would 
gladly welcome a reconciliation between 
the Emperor and the late Chancellor, if 
only to do away with the present ugly 
sight of disunion, and to bring the enor- 
mous moral force of Bismarck’s personality 
into harmony with the Emperor in the 
hour of danger. The Emperor himself 
must see by this time that he alone does 
not embody in his person the full ideal 
devotion of Germany, but a reconciliation 
might regain him a great deal of it. It 
need not lead to any radical change in the 
present aspect of things if it only removed 
its uglier features, for the ex-Chancellor 
can have no personal aims. 

Will the Emperor agree to a reconcilia- 
tion with one who is still the greatest 
moral power in the country? That is th 
question. Bismarck is too great for a 
reconciliation of the Coburg type, or not 
great enough ; for he lacks the one quali- 
fication—‘‘ hypocrisy !’’ 

Is the Emperor great enough to rise 
superior to Coburg traditions, to rise 
above himself and above Bismarck too, 
by generously taking a leaf out of that 
history of which he is so fond? And 
there are precedents here. ‘‘ Come, 
Prince, we have both been too hasty ! 
There is something above you, and even 
above me, to be consulted, and that is the 
welfare of our country.”’— Contemporary 
Review. 
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Tue death of Wassa Pasha took place sud- 
denly on June 29th. He was remarkable not 
only for his political position, as holding, with 
the consent of the powers, the Governor-Gen- 
eralship of the Lebanon, but also as a scholar, 
He is one of the few Christian Albanians who 
have distinguished themselves in this respect, 
Besides the languages of Albania, he was ac- 
quainted with most of the European tongues 
and all those of the Slav family ; thus he took 
a high place as a linguist, He was the author 
of several works, and it may be remembered 
that to the last Congress of Orientalists he 





contributed, in collaboration with Sir Pat- 
rick Colquhoun, a paper on the Pelasgi. Now 
both are dead, He had held many important 
offices, but was most regarded for his high 
personal character and endowments. 


Tue Academy says : ‘‘ With reference to the 
official statement concerning the pension of 
Miss Amelia B, Edwards—that it was granted 
‘in recognition of her services to literature 
and archeology, and in consideration of her in- 
adequate means of support ’—we have authority 
for saying that the plea of poverty was not 
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made by Miss Edwards, and that she never 
knew of its having been made on her behalf 
by others. When she accepted the pension— 
which she did with much gratification—she 
had no reason to suppose that the distinction 
was conferred upon her on any other ground 
than for her studies in Egyptology. If she 
had heard of the other consideration, she 
would certainly have refused the pension alto- 
gether, both on principle and as a matter of 
personal feeling. It is true, she was not rich ; 
but she had sufficient for her modest wants, 
The only pecuniary «nxiety that ever troubled 
her was lest she should be unable to keep her 
capital intact for the foundation of the pro- 
fessorship of Egyptology, upon which she had 
set her heart. Asa matter of fact, this capi- 
tal was considerably augmented, from an ex- 
traneous source, only a month or two before 
her death.”’ 


Pacuatyappa’s College at Madras will this 
year celebrate its jubilee, The name and 
great part of the endowments are derived from 
a native banker, who died toward the end of 
the last century. But the present institution 
dates from 1842, when an educational trust 
was constituted under a decree of the supreme 
court. Beginning with a free school for the 
teaching of the elementary branches of the 
English languages and science, it has grown 
into a college which prepares for the higher 
degrees of the Madras University, together 
with a very successful commercial depart- 
ment. Though it employs four English pro- 
fessors, it is managed entirely by Hindus, and 
claims to be the great national centre of Hindu 
culture in Southern India. To commemorate 
its jubilee, an appeal is made for funds to pro- 
vide additional instruction in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and biology. 


Messrs, A. & C. Brack have in preparation 
a new edition of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,’ in 
twenty-five monthly volumes, to be styled the 
** Dryburgh Edition.”’ An important feature 
of this edition will be the illustrations, Each 
volume will be entrusted to an artist whose 
qualifications seem specially to fit him for 
illustrating the period with which the novel 
deals, and the illustrations will be engraved 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. D. Cooper, 
and be printed separately from the letterpress. 
Each volume will contain ten illustrations. 
The text will be collated word for word with 
the copy on which Sir Walter Scott made his 
last notes, and which is now in the possession 
of the publishers. It will be printed by 
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Messrs, R. & BR. Clark. of Edinburgh, from a 
new font of type specially cast for this edition, 
Glossaries will be appended to each volume, 
and Vol. XXV. will contain an index to all the 
novels. The publication will commence next 
November, and the selling price will be five 
shillings per volume, An édition de luxe will 
be issued toa limited number of subscribers, 


Miss Exten Terry will shortly appear he- 
fore the public in a new part, namely, that of 
author. She will soon publish a book under 
the title of ‘Stray Memories.’’ Who has 
been cast for the part of publisher is not yet 
certain, 


Amone recent deaths is that of Mr. John 
Macgregor, author of ‘‘ A Thousand Miles in 
the ‘ Rob Roy,’ ” which was published about 
twenty-five years ago and has gone through a 
number of editions, He also wrote ‘‘ The 
‘ Rob Roy’ on the Baltic,’’ ‘‘ A Voyage Alone 
in the ‘ Rob Roy,’ ’’ and other works. In his 
early youth Mr. Macgregor contributed to 
Punch, He had for some time been in failing 
health, and died at the age of sixty-seven. 


Mr. THomas Cooper, the ex-Chartist orator, 
and author of ‘‘ The Purgatory of Suicides,’’ 
a poem which he wrote during his “mprison- 
ment for sedition fifty years ago, died last 
month at Lincoln, in the eighty-eighth year of 
his age. 


M. Evctne Revinntovt, the well known 
Egyptologist, is on the point of publishing 
the oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes, 
which he was fortunate enough to discover in 
a papyrus Ms. offered to him for sale nearly 
four years ago, and acquired, owing to his 
representations, by the Louvre. The discov- 
ery was announced in the Revue des Eludes 
Grecques at the beginning of 1889, and recently 
M. Revillout has published a full description 
of it, and substantially the whole text, in a 
memoir communicated to the Revue Eyyptolo- 
gique; but the formal editio princeps has yet to 
appear, and will constitute the next part of M. 
Revillout’s ‘‘ Corpus Papyrorum Aigyptorum.”’ 

It is remarkable that, whereas no works of 
the other Greek orators have yet been discov- 
ered among the papyri brought from Egypt, 
with the exception of two speeches by Isoc- 
rates and a few minute fragments of Demos- 
thenes, six orations of Hyperides, more or less 
perfect, have now come to light from this 
source. The new discovery has, further, this 
special interest, that it is one of the two 
speeches named by Longinus as masterpieces 
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of the style of Hyperides. It belongs to the 
class of private orations, and was composed 
by Hyperides to be spoken by a client who 
was plaintiff in an action for conspiracy to de- 
fraud. Athenogenes had sold a shop, with its 
goodwill and liabilities, to the plaintiff, but 
has misled him as to the amount of the incum- 
brances ; and the plaintiff brings the action 
to annul the contract, 

The full text, which is to be accompanied 
by a fac-simile, will be looked for with great 
interest ; but it will have to be received with 
all reserve, for it is evident that the papyrus 
is very considerably mutilated, and a good 
deal of the text, as provisionally published in 
the Revue Egyptologique, is due solely to M. 
Revillout’s imagination, and is sometimes far 
from satisfactory. M. Revillout appears some- 
what anxious to exalt the importance of his 
ms. at the expense of the other five orations 
of Hyperides, the mss. of which are in the 
British Museum ; but international jealousies 
on such a subject are rather paltry, and schol- 
ars in general will combine in hailing with 
satisfaction an important addition to the ex- 
tant works of the great Athenian orator. 


Mr. Cuartes Santiry, the famous siuger, 
has also been writing his Reminiscences, 
which will be published in the autumn by Mr, 
Edward Arnold, For many years Mr. Santley 
was as prominent on the operatic stage as he 
is to-day in oratorio or concert room ; and his 
book is full of anecdotes of the Dii Majores, 
whose names are a household word in ‘‘ the 
profession.” His account of his own train- 
ing, his early difficulties and mature triumphs, 
will be no less welcome to the general than to 
the musical public. 


Proressor Gurpo Brat, Prefect of the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, invited to at- 
tend the Tercentenary festivities, and unable 
to go, has presented the University of Dublin 
with an album containing photographic fac- 
similes, specially made for the purpose, of 
various Irish codices preserved in that his- 
toric collection, The album, which is forty 
centimetres wide and fifty long, is bound in 
an exact reproduction of the binding, known 
as Laurentiana, which covers all the old books 
of the Medici period, still chained to their 
desks in the long hall known as that of Mi- 
chael Angelo. An elegant Latin epistle, writ- 
ten by Dr, Biagi to explain and deplore his 
absence and to introduce his gift, is illuminat- 
ed in medieval style on parchment, and the 
initial letter contains a beautifully finished 
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portrait of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Both as 
to its inherent character and its execution this 
gift leaves nothing to be desired. 


Tue Ismiriantz Armenian prize, in value 
£60, for the encouragement of historical 
studies in that nation, has this year been 
awarded to the Abbé Kud for a work on the 
archives of Armenian religious history. 


CoNTINENTAL papers report that Princess 
Pauline Metternich, well known in aristo- 
cratic circles in Paris and Vienna, is about to 
publish her reminiscences. 


GERMAN papers announce the foundation of 
a new association by some former disciples of 
Lassalle, which is to form akind of middle 
group between the democratic and the freisin- 
nige party of Socialists. A considerable sum 
is said to have already been subscribed by the 
members of the association for the publication 
of a new organ, which is to make its appear- 
ance next autumn at Hamburg, under the 
title of Hamburger Localanzeiger, a title sug- 
gestive of a purely local paper rather than of 
a political and Socialist journal. 

Tue English papers and magazines are full 
of the Shelley Centenary at Horsham. The 
Atheneum, for example, says : 

‘*As we remarked a couple of weeks ago, 
the celebration of the Shelley centenary is 
gaining ground, Lord Tennyson’s patronage 
of the movement to establish a free library and 
museum at Horsham has had its effect. In 
another column we have printed some lines 
by Mr. Swinburne on the centenary, Here 
we may add a sonnet contributed by Mr, 
Watts to the Magazine of Art, in which dexter- 
ous use is made of the story of the Maid of 
Bethlehem told in Sir John Maundeville’s 
Travels :’’ 

In Christ's own town did fools of old condemn 

A sinless maid to burn in felon’s fire ; 

She looked above ; she spake from out the 

re 
To ate that made a star for Bethlehem, 
— ! the flames touching her garment’s 
em 

Blossom’d to roses—warbled like a lyre— 

Made every fagot-twig a scented brier, 

And crowned her with a rose-bud diadem ! 


Brothers in Shelley, we this morn are strong : 
Our Heart of Hearts hath conquered --con- 
quered those 
Once fain to work the world and Shelley 
wrong : 
Their pyre of hate now bourgeons with the 
rose— 
Their every fagot, now a sweet-brier, throws 
Love's breath upon the breeze of Shelley’s 
song ! 
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‘* A quelque chose malheur est bon.’’ The 
municipality of Bayonne, following the exam- 
ple of that of Bordeaux after a like disaster, 
resolved on September 8th, 1890, to publish, 
so far as possible, all the Archives which were 
saved from the conflagration of December 
31st, 1889. The first fruits of this resolution 
have just appeared in the form of a magnifi- 
cent quarto entitled Livre des Etablessements, 
pp. lii., 542 (Bayonne: A. Lamaignére). The 
preface, giving a history and description of 
the Archives, and of the mss. of the Livre des 
Etablessements, is due to MM. H. Poydenot 
and Ch. Bernadon ; the transcription of the 
Mss. was done by MM, E. Ducéré and P. Itur- 
bide ; a glossary and full indices are added. 
The earliest document is a Confirmation of 
Franchises, by Richard, Duke of Aquitaine, 
in 1170, in Latin and Gascon, It is followed 
by Richard’s Charter of Wrecks (1190), and by 
several other Charters and Ordinances of Eng- 
lish kings. After 1451 the connection with 
England ceases, the documents become fewer, 
but are continued during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The various earlier Etablessements 
proper give an almost complete picture of the 
administration and life of the town in the 
middle ages, 


Mr. Epmunp Gosse delivered the address at 
the Shelley centenary meeting on August 4th 
at Horsham, Mr. George Meredith, Professor 
Max Miiller, Mr. Alfred Austin, Miss Mathilde 
Blind, and Professor J, Nichol have added 
their names to the letter which is now being 
circulated in the interests of the Shelley Cen- 
tenary Library and Museum, 


ProressorR Max Mijtter has accepted the 
honorary presidency of the New Association, 
which has lately been founded in the city of 
London by clerks and others, for mutual im- 
provement, and especially for the study of 
modern languages, Daily lessons are already 
exchanged between the members in French, 
German, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese ; and itis hoped soon to add Russian 
and several Oriental languages. Professional 
advice is also given upon foreign law, customs, 
etc. The New Association hasa learned side, 
meetings being held from time to time for the 
reading of papers. Thus, lately, attention 
was called to the Gothic of Ulfilas and to the 
Danish ms, of a ‘‘ Life of Thomas Becket ;” 
while a communication was received from M, 
de Charancey on the languages of old Mexico. 
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The manager of the New Association is Pro- 
fessor G, Rossler ; and the address, 21 Minc- 
ing Lane, E. C, 
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SWEDENBORG AND Moprern TueEosopuy.—In 
many respects, Swedenborg’s doctrines bear a 
striking resemblance to the teachings of mod- 
ern Theosophy. Like the latter, they strenu- 
ously inculcate man’s personal liberty and re- 
sponsibility. It is by his own struggie with 
the evil that isin him and about him that he 
must work out his salvation, while the thoughts 
and acts of his earthly life produce their natu- 
ral effects after death by a law as inexorable 
as the Buddhist Karma, Like the Theoso- 
phist, moreover, Swedenborg makes the eman- 
cipation of man to depend upon the complete- 
ness with which he overcomes his proprium, 
or self. Hence, attempts have been made to 
prove that Swedenborg, notwithstanding the 
Christian and Judaic forms in which his teach. 
ing issued, was, at bottom, a Theosophist ; it 
is even asserted that he owed much of his en- 
lightenment to the good offices of certain 
Mahatmas in Central Asia, with whom he held 
spiritual communication, An Indian gentle- 
man has written a book to prove that Sweden- 
borg was, in fact, a Buddhist, and in com- 
munication, by occult means, with Buddhist 
Yogis and Arhats; while a Fellow of the 
Theosophical Society, in a pamphlet entitled 
‘‘Swedenborg Bifrons,’’ has collected from 
Swedenborg’s writings passages in which the 
teachings of ‘‘ Swedenborg the Theosophist’’ 
are placed in contrast with those of ‘*‘ Sweden- 
borg the Christian.’’ Admitting that such con- 
tradictions do exist in various passages, and 
that they should exist is hardly a matter for 
wonder, the unbiassed reader cannot fail to see 
that Swedenborg’s teaching and convictions are 
so cast in the mould of Jewish and Christian 
doctrines that to put any other interpretation 
upon them would be to disregard alike the let- 
ter and the spirit of them, and that his theories 
of a personal Deity, and of the eternal duration 
of the individual soul, are inconsistent with the 
Pantheistic spirit of Theosophy. Sweden- 
borg’s doctrines are much more nearly akin toa 
mode of thought widely prevalent at the pres- 
ent day in the Church of England, Many 
eminent divines apparently regurd heaven and 
hell notas places, but as states, for which each 
one fits himself by the use he makes of this 
life, by the aid of the Divine grace which is 
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offered to all men. Some also declare their 
belief in an intermediate state between death 
and the Last Judgment—not to be confound- 
ed with the Romish Purgatory —wherein de- 
parted souls develop and perfect the nature 
which was theirs while in the body. 

Much, too, of Swedenborg’s teaching is in 
harmony with the scientific and positivist 
spirit of our times. He teaches that in the 
spiritual, as in the material, world no effect 
is produced without a cause, and, again, that 
everything is the cause of some further effect ; 
while his theory of the gradual progress and 
ripening of the spirit through different states 
of being is of an evolutionary character. 
Moreover, he strenuously insists upon the best 
‘‘ feature” of Positivism and the Comtist Re- 
ligion of Humanity : the necessity of sinking 
one’s own individuality, and of living in and 
for the race at large. 

At the present day, few outside the New 
Jerusalem Church on the one hand, and the 
Theosophical Society on the other, will be dis- 
posed to allow Swedenborg’s claim to be re- 
garded as the prophet of a new revelation ; 
but this need not prevent our recognition of 
the great amount of spiritual and philosophi- 
cal truth contained in his writings. Nay ; it 
is surely not impossible that, although the true 
nature of spiritual things can never, so far as 
we may judge, become the subject of our posi- 
tive knowledge in this world, it may be in the 
power of human thought to form some proba- 
ble conjectures which -shall not be so very far 
from the truth ; even as certain of the pagan 
religions and philosophies contained dim 
images of many Christian truths before those 
truths became the subject of direct revelation, 
We may further presume that, as this world 
is the allotted scene of our preparation for the 
next, there is such a ‘‘ correspondence’’ be- 
tween the two that the theory of the former 
which contains the most, and the most ac- 
curate, analogies to the latter stands the best 
chance of containing a modicum of actual ob- 
jective truth, This Plato saw when he made 
his xéou0¢ aiofyroc a dim presentment of the 
Kéauo¢ vonréc ; this is the great truth contained 
in the line of the Son of Sirach, ‘‘ God hath 
made everything double, one against the 
other.”’ If this truth were more often borne 
in mind by the votaries of religion and of sci- 
ence, it would not be so lamentably easy as it 
is at present for ‘‘ wits and schoolmen”’ to 
‘‘ teach these friends to fight.’’— National Re- 
view. ; 
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Toe West Inpres as A Puace or Rest.—I 
know of no land, save perhaps in the country 
districts of Japan, where complete rest—not 
to be confounded with utter dulness—is so 
easily obtainable as in the West India islands 
in general, and the smaller of them in particu- 
lar. There is no necessity for pilgrims along 
the road of life to move beyond a gentle saun- 
ter in a country where Nature does so much 
to help them on their way. For long hours 
of every day the world goes to sleep, and dur- 
ing the other hours it never frets itself with 
jostling and scrimmaging. Every morning 
the sun shines forth from the same unbroken 
blue sky, und the breeze wafts sweet scents 
from tree and shrub and flower, and rustles 
the great palm leaves, and sends the little 
waves dancing on to the beach ; for the win- 
ter months are not the season of rain and hur- 
ricane, and the visitor need never fear to see 
the frowning side of Nature’s face, There is 
plenty of work being done in the quaint mar- 
ket-places, within the darkness of the arcaded 
stores, out among the glowing cane-pieces, or 
under the shade of cocoa and lime, in the 
sugar usines and high up on the mountain, 
sides, But it does not obtrude itself; not 
even by the sound of footsteps, or the clatter 
of wheels, for the toilers wear no boots in 
these climes, and the hard, woolly head car- 
ries far more merchandise than the cart, 

Very little suffices to create excitement in 
the smaller islands. The arrival of a mail 
steamer brings tke entire population, white, 
colored and black, down to the water-side, 
The entire police force dons uniform and em- 
barks—nominally to keep peace among the 
clamoring boatmen, in reality as a sort of field 
day. The “ buckra folk,’’ many of whom have 
ridden in long miles from their estates, put 
off to the steamer, not necessarily because they 
know somebody on board, but to bask for a 
short hour in such reflection of the light of 
the great outer world as shines on the deck of 
a Royal Mail boat, and to take the orthodox 
cocktail at the steamer bar, 

The arrival of a stranger is an event, and he 
must not be indignant if he finds himself 
catechized on all sides, nor surprised to hear 
in a day or two how much more is known 
about him and his affairs, in the little town 
than he knows himself. Even for the sensa- 
tion of being some one for a short time, and 
to feel that one is to a degree a sort of promi- 
nent public character, it is almost worth the 
while of the man who has never been accus- 
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tomed to be regarded but as one of the undis- 
tinguished, undistinguishable atoms which 
make up society, to land at one of these little 
West Indian isles. 

West Indian hospitality is no shadow of an 
unsubstantial thing as are so many of the 
traditional West Indian institutions and char- 
acteristics. Nowhere else in the world is the 
stranger so soon made to feel that he is wel- 
come ; nowhere else is hospitality thrust upon 
him more delicately and less ostentatiously. 
Ten minutes’ conversation on the deck of a 
steamer is sufficient to procure for him an in- 
vitation of unspecified duration to an estate, 
The answer to the most trivial of street ques- 
tions—for a cigar light, for information as to 
the road—is as often as not an invitation to 
come in and have a talk, which means liberal 
entertainment, and probably the extortion of 
a promise to come to dinner at the end of it. 
No trouble is too great, no time is too pre- 
cious, in the estimation of the West Indian 
gentleman, if the convenience or accommoda- 
tion of a stranger is to be considered. The 
ostentatious magnificence of old days has 
passed away forever from the West Indies, 
simply because the magnificence of old profits 
has Jong since disappeared ; but the old 
chords of welcome are as ready as ever to be 
touched, and when touched, ring forth as 
cheery a response, Letters of introduction 
are good enough things in their way, but so 
far as the West Indies are concerned, they 
may be put away with the superfluous luggage. 
— Westminster Review. 


Ovr Servants,—Our servants are our sever- 
est critics, our sternest mentors ; they read 
our letters ; they examine our weekly bills ; 
they judge our expenditure ; they are posted 
up in all our affairs. If we are lavish and in- 
different, and don’t inquire, but leave matters 
pretty much in their hands, they serve us will- 
ingly and call us good masters and mistresses, 
Laissez-faire is their highest idea of employers’ 
morality, and a “ masterly inactivity’’ meets 
their full approval. Then, and then only, will 
they condescend to smooth the crumpled rose 
leaves in our paths and study all those com- 
forts of home—that refined elegance, that deli- 
cate art of living—which makes an English 
house the perfection of luxurious order, It is 
for the enjoyment of these unique privileges, 
and on the express understanding that we 
shut our eyes to the old-established rights of 
tips, perquisites, followers, and hangers-on 
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that Englishmen cheerfully forego the inde- 
pendence of the foreigner, the economy of a 
small staff of servants, and the superior ad- 
vantage of expending one’s income on one’s 
self and not on one's servants, The French, 
who know how to obtain the maximum of en- 
joyment with the minimum of expense, often 
wonder at our allowing ourselves to be eaten 
out of house and home by an army of idle, 
extravagant retainers, There are several rea. 
sons for this. The arrangement of English 
houses necessitates more domestics, owing to 
the number of stairs and the constant ringing 
of the front and area door bells, (The latter 
a tax on time and labor entirely removed by 
the visits of the white- capped French cooks, 
basket on arm, to the marché.) Then every- 
body in England considers it his privilege to 
have some other person to wait upon him, 
The cook requires i kitchen-maid, the butler 
a footman, the coachman a helper or groom, 
and so on ad infinitum. The delightful sim- 
plicity of the French ménage—with its cook, 
its valet-de-chambre, and its femme-de-chambre 
sufficing for all reasonable wants—continues 
to be ignored in this country, And truly it 
would here be impossible to find the cleanly, 
active bonne, who cooks her dinner over the 
stove in the adjoining kitchen, and carries it 
in her hands, smoking hot, to the guests in 
the dining-room. Often have I assisted at 
such a family repast in Paris ; and never do I 
wish for a better, though on these occasions 
there were six people at table, and the apart- 
ment was a small one, Such things, however, 
are out of the question in England, and I dare 
say service in France has its own special 
drawbacks too, No English mistress, for ex- 
ample, would sanction the independence, the 
familiarity (sometimes critically atfectionate), 
or the calm annexation of the sou du franc 
perquisite in her Mary Jane, No! Our ser. 
vants belong to our climate like our Christmas 
fogs, our roast beef, and our cricket. Perfect 
service can be had at a perfect price ; those 
who keep many men-servants, and do not 
count the cost, fare well and sumptuously. 
As for the rest of us, the employers of one or 


two men-servants, the plagues and idols of - 


our homes, there is nothing to be done but 
for us to be very kind and indulgent to them, 
and blandly to hope they will return the com- 
pliment. There is a dignity, a solemnity, and 
a pretentiousness about flunkeys that English 
people will never.dare to dispense with,— 
Lady Greville, in the National Review. 
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